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Abstract 


Three ninth-century Byzantine marginal psalters (Moscow, State Historical 
Museum, cod. 129, Mount Athos, Pantokrator Monastery, cod. 61, Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, cod. gr. 20), form a group of extensively illustrated and significant 
manuscripts of their period. This thesis engages with the many layers of meaning in 
their miniatures and identifies the nature and variety of their sources involved. The 
aim is to unravel the processes of their production and by this process to come to an 
understanding of their conceptual and visual functions in their original context. 

A considerable part of this thesis is devoted to the analysis of their iconophile 
polemic. It will be seen that anti-iconoclastic allusions are far more extensive and 
embedded in these psalters than so far recognized. The methodology followed is to 
examine their subjects and iconographic details in the light of iconophile texts and 
other sources; this makes it possible to identify their common theological 
connotations and typological references and, at times, interpret iconographic novelties 
or rarities observed in the illustrations. Very often the miniatures express ideas which 
belong to the common currency of Byzantine theological and ecclesiastical writings 
and thought. In these cases the psalters can be seen as evidence of the norms of 
traditional Byzantine cultural and religious ideology. But in a number of cases the 
imagery is linked with specific eighth- and ninth-century texts of an individual 
character. Such correlations not only allow the recognition of topical and particular 
ideas as the source of the imagery, but also allow us to contextualize the manuscripts 
as belonging to the most highly educated and influential circles of Byzantine society 
in that period. 

The approach adopted in this thesis gives a broader base for the understanding 
of these manuscripts, and particularly of the Chludov Psalter. It adds to our 
knowledge of the intellectual sophistication of these expressive miniatures, produced 
as a celebration of the triumph of the iconophiles over the iconoclasts, and the nature 
of the ways in which art was used as a polemical vehicle of justification, celebration 


and perpetuation of the victory of the iconophiles. 


It is argued that the influence of the Byzantine liturgy on the illustration of 
these psalters has been underestimated, and that it is a regular and extensive 
component in the imagery of the miniatures, since liturgical interests can explain the 
choice and layout of a number of pages in the manuscripts. Another aspect of the 
illustration that is extensively analysed is the interrelation of miniatures on the same, 
facing or following pages, proven to be a characteristic element in the rhetoric and 
eloquence of the visual language of the psalters. 

This examination of text and image in the psalters shows the stage theological 
exposition had reached in ninth-century Constantinople. It is accepted that the 
imagery and its construction represents the high point of Byzantine ecclesiastical 
thinking. The images are related to a long and rich literary tradition which intersected 


with the topical iconophile interests in their period of production. 
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Fig. 76. New York, Public Library. Spencer Collection, cod. gr. 1, folio 365v. 
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Fig. 108. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 30r 
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Fig. 109. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 70v, 
Psalm 72:4/9. Death of sinners; heretics speaking četni the Church of God. 








Fig. 111. 1 Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 65r, 
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and the Gerasene. 
Fig. 115. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale. Cod. gr. 923, folio 212v (detail). Christ 





pre g the legion of demons from the Gerasene. 

















Fig. 118. Mount Athos, Pantokrator Monastery. Cod. 61, Pantokrator Psalter, folio 
118r (detail), Psalm 84:3. Christ with Zacchaeus and the 









rostitute. 





woman in haemorrhage. 









Fig. 120. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. Hematite amulet (17.190.491). 





Christ and the woman in haemorrhage. 





Jairus and the woman in haemorrhage. 



































Fig. 122. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 101v 








the merchants and money-changers from the 





Psalm 68:10. Christ expelling 


Temple. 
Psalm 30:5/7. Christ rising from the Tomb. 
Fig. 126. Mount Athos, Pantokrator Monastery 
109r (detail), Psalm 77:65. Christ rising 
Fig. 127. Mount Athos, Pantokrator Monastery. Cod. 61, Pantokrator Psalter, folio 








. Cod. 61, Pantokrator Psalter, folio 

















‘from the Tomb. 























letail), Psalm 11:6. Christ rising from the Tomb. 


Fig. 128. Mount Athos, Pantokrator Monastery. Cod. 61, Pantokrator Psalter, folio 





























Fig. 129. Munich, Bayerish 


Myrophores at the Tomb; Christ ascending to heaven. 















Gospels, folio 13r (detail). The Myrophores at the Tomb; Chairete. 






Fig. 132. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale. Cod. 
Deposition and Entombment; Chairete. 
Fig. 133. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 87r 


gr. 510, folio 30v. Crucifixion; 

















(detail), Psalm 87:7. Entombment. 





il), Psalm 87:7. Entombment. 








Tomb. 
Fig. 136. Monza, Cathedral Treasury. Ampulla no. 11 (detail). The Myrophores at the 
Tomb. 


Fig. 137. Representations of the Holy Sepulchre on ampullae from Monza and 



































(1972), pl. X. A. 
Fig. 139. Narbonne, Musée d'Art et d'Histoire. "The Narbonne model" of the Holy 












letail), Psalm 77:65. Christ rising from the Tomb. 


Fig. 141. Copenhagen, National Museum, Antiksamling. Floor mosaic (15.137), 





possibly form Syria. Holy Sepulchre. 
Fig. 142. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 6r 


ing Christ to rise from the Tomb. 



















Oaks, Byzantine Collection. Marble plaque 








Fig. 144. Monza, Cathedral Treasury. Ampulla no. 13 (detail). The Myrophores at the 





Tomb. 














(detail), Psalm 4:7. David prophesying concerning the Cross. 
Fig. 146. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 98v 

















the Church of the Nativity and the Holy Manger at Bethlehem. 
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ary. Cod. Add. 19352, Theodore Psalter, folio 10r 





ising from the Tomb. 
Fig. 151. London, British Library. Cod. Add. 19352, Theodore Psalter, folio 11v 





(detail), Psalm 11:6. Christ teaching about his Resurrection. 





Fig. 152. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalater, folio 163v 
(detail), Symeon's Prayer. Christ's Presentation to the Temple. 
Fig. 153. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 115r 


















Melchisedek. 
Fig. 154. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale. Cod. gr. 543, folio 260v (detail). Koimesis of 





St Athanasios. 
Fig. 155. Jerusalem, Library of the Greek Patriarchate. Cod. Taphou 14, folio 311v 


(detail). Mausoleum of Halikarnassos. 











of the dead. 
Fig. 158. New York, Metorpolitan Museum of Art. Ivory pyxis (17.190.57). T 
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Myrophores at the Tomb. 








Fig. 159. Cleveland, The Cleveland Museum of Art. Ivory pyxis (51,114a,b). ' 


Jewish Temple in the scene of Christ's Entry into Jerusalem. 











160. London, British Library. Cod. Add. 7169, folio 12v (detail) Th 
Myrophores at the Tomb. 









Fig. 161. Vienna, Mekhitharist Library. Cod. 697, folio 6r. Holy Sepulchre. 

Fig. 162. Etchmiazin, Treasury. Cod. 229, folio 5v. Holy Sepulchre. 

Fig. 163. Adysh, Treasury. Loose folio from a 
. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. Cod. gr. 1162, folio 127v 

(detail). Annunciation: the Virgin accepting her mission. 

Fig. 165. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. Cod. 




















gospel. Holy Sepulchre. 














Fig. 167. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. Cod. gr. 1162, folio 46v 
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Fig. 168. Tokali Kilise, New Church, central apse. Upper register: Crucifixion. Lower 





register: Deposition and Entombment; Anastasis and the Myrophores at the 
Tomb. 
Fig. 169. Erevan, Matenadaran. Cod. 7651, folios 79v-80r. Crucifixion. 
Fig. 170. Vatican City 
(176). Two apostles flanking 
Fig. 171. New York, Metrop 





Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Museo Sacro. Glass cup 













a column surmounted by the Christog 


olitan Museum of Art. Glass bowl (16.174.3). The 





apostles Peter and Paul flanking a column surmounted by the Christo; 
Fig. 172. Oxford, Christ Church College. Cod. gr. 12, folio 28v. Matthew and Christ 


Emmanuel. 


ram. 









































Fig. 173. Mount Sinai, Monastery of St Catherine, katholikon. Mosaic decoration of 


the apse (Transfiguration), and the triumphal arch (see fig. 174). 








Fig. 174. Mount Sinai, Monastery of St Catherine, katholikon. Triumphal arch 





ming bush; column between two 





with John the Baptism and the Virgin; two flying angels flanking a central 

















medallion of the Lamb of God. 


Fig. 175. Mount Sinai, Monastery of St Catherine, katholikon. Mosaic decoration of 

















the apse and the triumphal arch. 








Fig. 176. Mount Sinai, Monastery of St Catherine, katholikon. Triumphal arch 








r register (detail). Column between two windows. 


Fig. 177. Mount Sinai, Monastery of St Catherine, catholicon. Triumphal arch mosaic, 








lower register (detail). Central medallion of the Lamb of God. 


Fig. 178. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale. Cod. gr. 510, folio 174v. Sacrifice of Isaac; 



































Jacob struggling with the angel and Jacob's dream: the anointing of David. 





David. 


Fig. 181. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. Cod. Reg. gr. 1, folio 263r. 





The anointing of David. 

















(detail), Psalm 80:17. Moses extracting water from the rock. 
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Fig. 183. Mount Athos, Pantokrator Monastery. Cod. 61, Pantokrator Psalter, folio 


114r (detail), Psalm 80:17. Moses extracting water from the rock. 





Fig. 184. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 64r, 
Psalm 67:16. Daniel's vision of the rock uncut by human hands. 

Fig. 185. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 63v, 
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Fig. 190. Mount Athos, Pantokrator Monastery. Cod. 61, Pantokrator Psalter, folio 
121r (detail), Psalm 86:5. David before an icon of the Virgin and Child hanging 

















Fig. 191. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 63r. 





Anastasis. 





Fig. 192. Venice, San Marco, west arch of the central dome. Mosaic of the Anastasis. 

Fig. 193. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 14r, 
Psalm 17:11. Ascension. 

Fig. 194. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 22r, 
Psalm 23:7/9. Ascension. 

Fig. 195. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 46v, 






































Psalm 46:6. Ascension. 





‘ig. 196. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 55v, 
Psalm 56:6. Ascension. 








Fig. 197. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 75v, 





Psalm 76:17/19. Baptism; the apostles John and Jacob. 
Fig. 198. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 
113:5/14-15. Baptism; idols of the nations. 
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Fig. 199. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 22v 
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Fig. 206. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. | 














Fig. o Sines State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 45v 
(detail), Psalm 45:7. Crucifixion. (Appendix no. 13). 


Fig. 211. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 46r 


(detail), Psalm 46:2. The nations rejoicing for Christ’s coming. (Appendix no. 























Fig. 215, — State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 90v 
(detail), Psalm 89:1. Moses prostrate before Christ's medallion. (Appendix no. 
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Fig. 217. Detail of fig. 216 (Appendix no. 17). 








Fig. 218. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 33v 













tail), Psalm 35:13. Jews attempting 


19. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 35r 


Fig. 220. Detail of fig. 219 (Appendix no. 19). 
I . 195 (Appendix no. 21). 


(detail), Psalm 36:26. Charity giving 


alms to the poor. (Appendix no. 19). 




















Fig. 224. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 92v, 
Psalm 90:11. The temptation of Christ. (Appendi a 
5. M I Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 96v 
(detail), Psalm 95:10. Christ sending the apostles to teach the nations. 
(Appendix no. 25). 












Fig. 225. Moscow, State Historical 






























Fig. 227. Detail of fig. 3 (Appen 






Fig. 228. Details of fig. 88 (Appendix no. 28). 
Fig. 229. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 47v 

(detail), Psalm 48:4. St 
Fig. 230. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 88v, 














John Chrysostom. (Appendix no. 30). 




















Psalm 88:13. Transfiguration. (Appendix no. 32). 


Fig. 231. Moscow, State Historical Museum. Cod. 129, Chludov Psalter, folio 89r, 
Psalm 88:21. The anointing of David. 
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Introduction 


The three surviving Byzantine marginal psalters of the ninth century that are 
the subject of this thesis were produced at a critical period in the history of Byzantine 
culture and art in particular. This was the aftermath of the iconoclast controversy, the 
intense confrontation on the legitimacy of religious art that began around 730 and 
officially ended with the triumph of Orthodoxy in 843. Although scholars are not yet 
unanimous regarding the causes, aims, and consequences of the iconoclast crisis,! one 
thing is certain: the controversy proves most eloquently the great power of images in 
Byzantine civilization as a means of expression and communication of all levels of 
society with each other and with God. The aim of this thesis will be to show that the 
visual language used in the miniatures of the ninth-century marginal psalters, and 
especially in the best-preserved codex of the group, is one of the most impressive 
artistic and intellectual products of iconophile thinking, and a high achievement of 


Byzantine visual culture. 


The manuscripts in question are the so-called Chludov Psalter (cod.129 of the 
State Historical Museum in Moscow),? the Pantokrator Psalter (cod. 61 of the 
Pantokrator Monastery on Mount Athos)? and the Paris marginal Psalter 
(Bibliothèque Nationale, cod. gr. 20)? They were probably executed in 
Constantinople shortly after the final triumph of Orthodoxy in 843, in the circle of the 
Patriarch Methodios (843-47) or, less likely, Patriarch Photios (858-67, 877-86),? and 


they contain the psalms and biblical odes illustrated with an extensive corpus of 





! A sample of various, and often incompatible views can be found in: Brown (1973); Cameron (1992); 
Tsorbatzoglou (1995); Whittow (1996), 139-164; Tsorbatzoglou (2002). See also Martin (1978) for a 
historical account. For historical and art-historical studies see /conoclasm (1977); Cormack (1985), 98- 
178. On the sources and the material culture of the period Brubaker — Haldon (2001). 

? Published in facsimile edition by Séepkina (1977). 

3 Published by Dufrenne (1966), 7-37, pls. 1-33; coloured photographs of some miniatures by 
Pelekanidis et alii (1979), 265-280, pls. 180-237; see also Anderson (1994); Anderson (1998). 

^ Published by Dufrenne (1966), 40-46, pls. 34-46. The most extensive study up to now for all three 
psalters is by Corrigan (1992). 

5 See Corrigan (1992), 124-134; in pp. 131-34 she seems to favour the attribution of the psalters to the 
circle of Patriarch Methodios; cf. Sevéenko (1965); Walter (1987), 220; also mentioned by Brubaker 
(1999), 25; Brubaker — Haldon (2001), 44. 
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marginal miniatures (scenes from the Old and New Testament, literal illustrations of 
psalm verses and others related to the iconoclast controversy). These manuscripts 
have attracted the interest of many scholars, not only because they are the earliest 
survivors of a long tradition of marginal-psalter illustration in Byzantium and its 
periphery,’ but also due to their early post-iconoclast dating. This renders them a 
valuable source on the art of the period, especially since other surviving material 
evidence is scarce.? 

The most important information provided to us by these psalters is not on the 
development of style and iconography in the Byzantine art of the ninth century, but on 
the sophisticated and multi-layered relationship between text and image. This denotes 
a highly elaborate system of artistic conception and perception in Byzantium, in this 
case employed in reference to religious and political issues of major concern to the 
creators and users of the codices in question. Grabar has laid the foundation for this 
kind of interpretative approach,'? and Corrigan has carried the investigation much 
further, relating a number of miniatures in the ninth-century psalters to what she calls 
“the defence of Orthodoxy".!! Although she focuses her research on the iconophile 
connotations of the illustration, she also proposes a reading in the light of anti-Jewish 
and anti-Muslim polemics. !? 

The purpose of the present study is to demonstrate that pro-Orthodox and 
specifically anti-iconoclast allusions are far more extensive in these psalters than has 


so far been recognized. It is proposed that the greater part of the illustrations can be 





$ For a description of the manuscripts see Corrigan (1992), 140-147, and the publications cited in notes 
3-5 above. 

7 The eleventh-century Theodore and Barberini Psalters (British Library, cod. Add. 19352, published 
by Der Nersessian [1970]; Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, cod. Barb.gr. 372, published by Anderson — 
Canart — Walter [1989]) are considered indirect copies of the Chludov Psalter (Anderson — Canart — 
Walter [1989], 40-52. The early eleventh-century Bristol Psalter (British Library, cod. Add. 40731) is 
related to the Pantokrator Psalter and to the tradition of Psalter illustration before the ninth century 
(published by Dufrenne [1966], 48-66, pls. 47-60; see also Dufrenne [1964]; Anderson [1994]. Other 
four marginal psalters survive that can be affiliated to this tradition. Two Greek psalters of the 
eleventh-century: Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, W 733 (Miner [1955]; Cutler [1977]); Mount Sinai, 
Monastery of St Catherine, cod. 48 (Weitzmann [1980]). The early fourteenth-century Greek and Latin 
Hamilton Psalter, Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Kupferstichkabinett, 78A 9 (Havice [1978]; Havice 
[1984]). The fourteenth-century Slavonic Kiev Psalter, St Petersburg, Public Library, 1252 F VI 
(Vzdornov [1978]). For comparative records on the illustration of these and some other psalters see 
Dufrenne (1978). 

8 On the material culture of the period around 680-850 see Brubaker — Haldon (2001), 3-158; 43-47 
with reference to the Chludov and the Pantokrator Psalters. 

? See also Brubaker (1989); Brubaker (1989a); Brubaker (1999), 19-23. 

1? Grabar (1984), 225-44; Grabar (1965), esp. 74. 

11 Corrigan (1992). 

12 Corrigan (1992), 43-61, 78-103. 
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related to theological arguments and/or rhetorical expressions of eight- and ninth- 
century iconophile polemics, and that this can frequently explain the choice of subject 
matter and iconography. It is hoped that by shedding more light on why and how 
these manuscripts were produced, and how they were read shortly after 843, will 
enhance the understanding and appreciation of the sophisticated visual language 
employed in the high circles of Constantinopolitan post-iconoclast society. 

The limits of a Ph.D. thesis have obliged me to present only a small number of 
the many miniatures illustrating the ninth-century psalters. I have focused on a few 
rather than make brief reference to many, and this allows me to set out my 
interpretative approach with solid paradigms that exemplify how the rest of the 
miniatures may be read. In order to unlock the iconophile allusions of the illustration I 
have used the key of eighth- and ninth-century iconophile literature: basically the Acts 
of the Seventh Ecumenical Council that in 787 reinstated icon veneration after the 
first period of iconoclasm; the writings of major iconophile personalities, like John of 
Damascus, Theodore the Studite, and the patriarchs of Constantinople, Germanos, 
Nikephoros, Methodios and Photios; finally, a number of other relevant texts such as 
the eighth-century iconophile treatise known as Nouthesia, the ninth-century 
Chronikon of George the monk, and various saints’ lives." In these texts I have tried 
to identify both theological arguments and rhetoric expressions that can shed light on 
the iconophile implications of ninth-century marginal psalter illustration, since both 
texts and images are products of the same period and most probably also of the same 
environment of highly educated iconophile clergy. I have further attempted to 
demonstrate that many of these theological arguments and rhetorical expressions 
belong to the rich and long-lived tradition of Early Christian and Byzantine religious 
literature (as attested in Church councils, dogmatic treatises, homilies, hymns, etc.) — 
that, in other words, they present ideas that were commonplace and therefore easily 
recognizable in the cultural milieu in which the psalters were produced. (At times I 


even quote texts of a later period in order to demonstrate the persistence of such ideas 


35 For a list of most of the texts I have employed — obviously not exhaustive of the relevant material — 
see the Bibliography, Primary Sources. (On a complete list of the written sources for the period 680- 
850 see Brubaker - Haldon [2001], 165-307). The order of reference to these sources in the footnotes is 
usually according to chronological sequence, type of text and importance. E.g., first are mentioned 
chronologically the major sources, John of Damascus, Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, 
Patriarch Nikephoros, Theodore the Studite; then come in chronological order other texts, such as the 
Nouthesia and the Chronikon; finally are mentioned saints' lives, following the chronology of their 
heroes, e.g. Life of Stephen the Younger, Life of Patriarch Tarasios, Vita Nicephori, etc. For the 
circulation of John of Damascus' works in Constantinople see Brubaker (1999), 31. 
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in the Byzantine culture).'* With regard to issues already extensively discussed by 
scholars, especially where iconophile literature is concerned, I usually refer directly to 
the bibliography. When a subject is less well known I prefer to make a substantial 
number of references to the primary sources. 

The images selected for presentation are examined in relation to others in the 
manuscripts so as to pinpoint their underlying mentality and corroborate their 
interpretation. Their compositional structure, iconographic details, and correlation 
with other miniatures of the same or facing folios are all used in the exploration of 
their message. As in previous studies, the eleventh-century Theodore and Barberini 
Psalters, considered indirect copies of the Chludov Psalter —their model though to be a 
now lost copy of the same manuscript —, are used as evidence for the illustrated folios 
that are today missing from the ninth-century codices.!? Since the Chludov Psalter 
preserves the most numerous and most complex miniatures, it is more extensively 
discussed than the other two contemporary codices; 16 however, the conclusions of the 
research illuminate a method of visual exegesis that to a large extent is present in the 
illustration of all three ninth-century marginal psalters. 

Compared to previous studies, this thesis gives much greater importance to the 
metaphorical function of the biblical psalter miniatures — in other words, to their 
typological allusions to contemporary Church history. For this reason, the first chapter 
is dedicated to a general investigation of the typological pattern in Byzantine thinking, 
and particularly in psalm exegesis, in order to emphasize how commonplace it was for 
the Byzantines to see the history of their empire and their Church as parallel to the 
biblical story, and especially to the confrontation of good and evil as narrated in the 
psalms. In the second chapter this mentality is applied to the interpretation of certain 
Old Testament miniatures in the ninth-century marginal psalters, read as allusions to 
the confrontation of iconoclasts and iconophiles. The same typological approach, in 


addition to an analysis of theological allusions, is employed also in the third chapter 





14 [n the footnotes reference is made first to the Acts of the ecumenical councils (in chronological 
order) and then to all the other texts (in chronological order, or according to the sequence of 
publication in PG). Even if the ninth-century marginal psalters were made before the patriarchate of 
Photios, his texts are relevant to the following analysis, since Photios gives us an idea of how at leas 
part of the higher clergy of his time would have perceived iconoclasm and the textual or visual 
polemics against it. 

5 See note 7 above. 

‘6 Much more psalms are missing today from the Pantokrator Psalter than the Chludov Psalter 
(Corrigan [1992], 143, 145, and Dufrenne [1966], 15-16). The Paris marginal Psalter is in a very 
fragmentary state, preserving only Psalms 92-136 with various lacunae in between (Dufrenne [1966], 
41). 
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in order to disclose the iconophile connotations of certain New Testament miniatures. 
The fourth chapter briefly presents evidence on the extensive and systematic influence 
of the Byzantine liturgy on the illustration of these psalters, a factor interpreted as 
working not only independently but also in support of the iconophile character of the 
codices. Finally, in the Appendix I present evidence attesting to the ninth-century 
origin of many reference marks that in the Chludov Psalter relate miniatures with 
specific psalm. This sheds more light on the exegetical nature of the manuscript’s 
illustration and reinforces the impression that the codex was produced for meditation 
on not only the psalm text but the accompanying imagery as well. 

The many layers of meaning, the complexity of references, and the 
sophisticated manipulation of the visual language in ninth-century marginal-psalter 
illustration allow us to relate the production of these manuscripts with the most highly 
educated and influential circles of post-iconoclast Byzantine society. !" For this reason 
I usually refer to the planners of the codices and not just to the painters when dealing 
with the choice of subject matter and the iconographic and compositional details that 
give the miniatures their pronounced multi-faceted and specifically iconophile 
character. Following Corrigan, I assume that these planners were highly educated 
churchmen who may either themselves have been the painters of the miniatures (as 
evidence on the artistic activity of ninth-century religious leaders suggests), or they 
collaborated closely with the miniaturists who must themselves have been familiar 
with the complex religious ideas communicated through the eloquent and subtle 
visual language of the manuscripts.'® In any case, it seems that planners, painters, and 
users of the ninth-century marginal psalters came from the highest levels of Byzantine 
intellectual society.!? This fact makes an analysis of the manuscripts’ illustration 
exceptionally important for our understanding of the artistic production of this society 
at the aftermath of a fierce confrontation concerning exactly the use of religious art as 


vehicle of cultural, social, and eventually political expression. 





17 Corrigan (1992), for example, 6-7, 123, 129-134, 137. 
'8 Corrigan (1992), 6-7. 
' Corrigan (1992), 7. 
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Chapter one 


Typology and tropology: the topical significance of biblical 


events 


The present chapter will examine a pattern of thinking that has shaped to a large 
extent the iconophile message of ninth-century marginal psalter illustration, and will 
be detected in many of the miniatures examined throughout the thesis. According to 
this pattern, biblical events built around the conflict of good and evil work as 
references to the history of the Church, and most specifically to the confrontation 
between iconophiles and iconoclasts. Some of the most famous miniatures of the 
Chludov Psalter offer a clear insight to the way this pattern works. 

On folio 67r of the Chludov Psalter (fig. 1), Psalm 68:22 “They gave me also 
gall for my food and made me drink vinegar for my thirst", is illustrated with the 
Crucifixion in juxtaposition to an image of iconoclasts whitewashing an icon of 
Jesus.?? The illustration of verse 68:22 with Christ's Passion is inspired by Matthew 
277:34,?! and by various Psalm commentaries,” that consider this passage a reference 
to the Saviour's suffering on the cross. Equally, the correlation between the 
Crucifixion and the destruction of Christ's icons is found in iconophile literature, 
where the mistreatment of holy images of Jesus in the hands of heretics is often 


perceived in terms of a second passion.’ This illustration presents therefore a 





20 All the Old Testament quotations are according to the Septuagint edition. The English translation is 
taken from The Septuagint with Apocrypha, ed. Brenton (1997) — where the numbering of psalm verses 
is often different from the Septuagint by one number, since the titles of the psalms that are counted as 
verse 1 in the Septuagint, in this edition are unnumbered. E.g., Psalm 68:22 is recorded as Psalm 
68:21). The translations of the New Testament quotations are according to the Interlinear Greek- 
English New Testament, ed. Marshall (1976). 

?! Walter (1986), 272. 

? Origen, In psalmos, PG 12, 1516B; Eusebios, In psalmos, PG 23, 749; Athanasios, In psalmos, PG 
27, 312A; Pseudo-Athanasios, De titulis psalmorum, PG 27, 925D; Didymos, In psalmos, ed. 
Mühlenberg (1975-78), IL, 81-82, $717 (PG 39, 1457A); Asterios, In psalmos, ed. Richard (1956), 
134:22-23; Cyril of Alexandria, In psalmos, PG 69, 1169; Theodoret, In psalmos, PG 80, 1409; 
Hesychios, In psalmos, PG 93, 1232. 

?3 Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 24-32, quoting the crucifixion of Christ's icon 
by the Jews; the same quotation in Theodore the Studite's Antirrheticus IT, PG 99, 365 (trans. Roth 
[1981], 55 [$19]), and Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 800-8001 (epistle 532:148-171), cf. 338 (215:29- 
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complex but theologically conventional piece of visual exegesis, constructed through 
the interrelation of three different levels: the Old Testament text is linked to a New 
Testament images, which in turn is related to the topical circumstances of ninth 
century Church history. Behind this transition from one focal point to the other lies an 
analogical way of thinking that detects in all three levels of comparison a similar case 
of confrontation between good and evil, virtue and sin. 

The same pattern of thinking can be observed also on folio 51v of the Chludov 
Psalter (fig. 3). Psalm 51:9 “Behold the man who made not God his help; but trusted 
in the abundance of his wealth, and strengthened himself in his vanity” is illustrated 
by the New Testament episode of St Peter trampling on Simon Magus, in 
juxtaposition to the iconophile patriarch Nikephoros treading on the iconoclast John 
the Grammarian (as symbolical of the triumph of Orthodoxy over heresy in ninth- 
century ecclesiastical history). The wording of Psalm 51:9 offers adequate 
justification for the representation of Simon, who according to Acts 8:9-24 attempted 
to purchase from St Peter the power to heal.” In Early Christian and Byzantine 
religious texts Simon is considered the first heretic of the Christian Church.” In 
iconophile sources, iconoclasts, and sometimes John the Grammarian in particular, 
are repeatedly compared to him and accused for their love of money, a fact that 
justifies the representation of John as the “second Simon”, according to the inscription 
on folio 51v of the Chludov Psalter.? 

A further example of the confrontation between good and evil by setting Old 


Testament text and New Testament imagery against ninth-century topical allusions is 


32), 459 (315:19-31). Similar ideas in Patriarch Nikephoros' Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone 
(1997), p. 178 ($95:39-43); Adversus Constantinum Caballinum, PG 95, 33A-336B (trans. by Corrigan 
[1992], 30-31, commented in n. 23); Nouthesia, ed. Mitsidis (1989), 182:823-183:835; Life of Stephen 
the Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), 145:25-27 (844), 159:22-23 (857); Life of Euthymios of Sardis, ed. 
Papadakis (1970), 76 ($14:47-50). See also Corrigan (1992), 32-33, n. 31; Gouillard (1969), 3. 

4 Corrigan (1992), 27. 

25 Examples in: Acts of the Fourth Ecumenical Council, Mansi VI, 633B; Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council, Mansi XI, 356E, 709C; Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 1142E-1143A; 
Epiphanios of Cyprus, Panarion, PG 41, 161B, 281A, 285-288, PG 42, 853CD; Patriarch Germanos, 
De haeresibus, PG 98, 41A; George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 373:14-15. 

?6 The inscription reads N/KHGOPOC IIATPIAPXHC YIIOAEIKNOION IANNHN TON AEYTEPON CIMONA KAI 
EIKONOMAX (Patriarch Nikephoros showing Iannes the second Simon and iconoclast — Séepkina 
[1977]). John the Grammarian is called "another Simon” (and the iconoclasts are called *simoniacs" 

by George the Monk, Chronikon, Wirth (1978), 778:11-15; and he is mentioned next to Simon in the 
Canon in erectione SS. Imaginum, PG 99, 1772C (see also Corrigan [1992], 28-29). For the accusation 
of simony formulated against him see Gero (1975), 27, n. 41. Simony is condemned at length 
(obviously in relation to iconoclasts) in the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 462-475. At least 
five of its twenty two canons (the 4", 13%, 15%, 16%, 19%) treat issues related to the clergy's abuses 
regarding economical profits and luxury, Mansi XIII, 421, 431, 434, 435-438. 
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found on folio 67v of the Chludov Psalter (fig. 2). Psalm 68:28 “Add iniquity to their 
iniquity; and let them not come into thy righteousness” is illustrated with the scene of 
Jews bribing the guards of Christ’s Tomb to lie about his Resurrection, juxtaposed to 
iconoclasts buying and shelling Church offices. The depiction of the New Testament 
episode reported in Matthew 28:11-15 is justified by psalm commentaries,?" while its 
juxtaposition to the simoniac iconoclasts can be once more associated to iconophile 
polemics comparing these heretics to Jews and accusing them for their love of 
money.?? 

For the Byzantine Christian this model of the eternal conflict between light 
and darkness runs through the entire history of mankind. A constant spiritual war is 
believed to evolve along the lines of God's divine plan for human salvation, from the 
Old to the New Testament and beyond it to the history of the Christian Church. If 
episodes from all three of these historical periods prefigure or reflect one another, it is 
exactly because they all follow the eternal pattern of good versus evil, of order versus 
disorder. This pattern is one of the cornerstones on which is based typology, the 
dominant model of theological thought in Early Christian and Byzantine culture.?? 

Today, scholars term “typological” the scriptural exegesis of Early Christian 
and Byzantine theology, in which Old Testament events are interpreted as “types” and 
shadows of the truth accomplished in the New Testament through the Incarnation of 
the Logos.*” However, a “typological” interrelation is also constructed in patristic 
literature between the biblical story and the history of the Church, since the 
confrontation of good and evil taking place in the Old and New Testament is believed 
to repeat itself in the life of the Church. The typological relation between the Old and 
the New Testament works on a mystical and dogmatic level, concerning the advent of 
Christ and the institution of the Church. In this case the Old Testament prefigures 
what the New Testament fulfils. The typological relation between the Bible and the 


life of the Church works on a spiritual and moral level, setting up the examples of 





27 Athanasios, In psalmos, PG 27, 312C; Cyril of Alexandria, In psalmos, PG 69, 1173B (for Psalm 
68:27). 

28 Corrigan (1992), 29-30. See also p. 102, n. 322 below. 

2 The prominence of this model of thinking in Byzantine theology will be demonstrated by the 
iconophile texts and interpretations presented in the following chapters. See also Taft (1980-81), 59-65, 
n. 69 for basic bibliography; Danielou (1960). For an analysis of typology exemplified by specific 
cases one can turn to Lampe — Woollcombe (1957); Danielou (1960a). See Maguire (1988), for 
examples from Byzantine literature and art from which he argues that comparison was a basic form of 
expression in Byzantine society, especially among the educated members of the higher social class, 
who were particularly familiar with and appreciative of rhetorical synkrisis. 

30 Examples by Danielou (1950); Danielou (19602). 
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piety and faith that Christianity should follow. In this case the Old and the New 
Testament provide types of the struggle of good against evil that the Church 
continuously imitates.*! 

As it will be argued below, this typological approach of Church history bears 
strong theological connotations, which reflect the idea that Christianity is the New 
Israel. It does not carry, however, the dogmatic and Christological significance 
attributed to the typological relation between the Old and the New Testament. For this 
reason I have opted to use the term “Christological typology” or “Christological 
exegesis” to refer to the interpretation of Old Testament scriptures as prophesies of 
the Incarnation, and speak about “theological arguments” when referring to 
iconophile statements on dogmatic issues concerning Christ, the icons, the relation of 
Old and New Testament etc. On the contrary, I use the term “typological expressions / 
interrelations” and so on, to refer to the analogies drawn in the literary sources and in 
the visual material between biblical events and the history of the Church. When this 
typological reading of the scriptures is related to the life of Christians as individuals 
(and not to the life of the Church as a collective body mystically united with Christ), 
then it is specifically termed tropological.** The typological approach as defined 
above comprises the tropological one, likewise to the Church that comprises the 
individual believers. For this reason, in the following chapters I will mostly make 
reference to the typological significance of ninth-century marginal psalter illustration 
as alluding to Church history, with the implication that in this reference the 
tropological reading is also applicable, especially since tropology will be shown to 
have particular significance in the exegesis of the psalter. 

According to the model of typological thinking outlined above, the iconophile- 
iconoclast conflict (in other words that of Orthodoxy and heresy) is a typical and 
critical instance of the perennial and fierce opposition between good and evil, 
comparable to other such conflicts between light and darkness that took place in 
human history. Since it concerns the Church and the salvation of the people of God, it 
can be aptly paralleled to events from the Bible, considered as the historical past and 
the preparation of the way to the New Israel, the world of Orthodox Christianity. 
Indeed, the association of Old and New Testament events with the iconoclast crisis of 


the eight and ninth century is a recurring theme in iconophile literature — as will 





31 Cf. Taft (1980-81), 59-61. 
?? Taft (1980-81), p. 60. 
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become evident in the next two chapters. In these texts, biblical episodes like David’s 
victory over Goliath, or Christ’s exorcism miracles, are seen as analogies of the 
contemporary controversy between iconophiles and iconoclasts. Consequently, the 
illustration of the same biblical events in the ninth-century marginal Psalters may be 
correctly viewed as alluding to the iconoclastic crisis and to the final victory of 
Orthodoxy. 

This pattern of analogy between Church history and biblical events, whether 
expressed in literary or visual form, is not simply a rhetorical scheme or a 
metaphorical embellishment. On the contrary, it conveys a profound religious 
meaning with a strong polemical flavour.? By comparing the iconophile victory to 
such Old Testament stories as the Exodus from Egypt and the triumph of David over 
Goliath, or to New Testament events like Christ’s miracles and Resurrection, the 
iconophiles underline the paramount importance of the victory of Orthodoxy for the 
salvation of God’s chosen people, the Christians, and assert the place of icon- 
veneration in Church history as continuation of the biblical tradition. Consequently, 
they emphatically declare that this is a divinely blessed victory of good over evil; and 
that contemporary Orthodoxy is supported by the Bible. At the same time, they 
condemn iconoclasts in the strongest possible way by equating them with all the worst 
manifestations of evil in the “history of mankind”, from the Pharaoh and the 
Philistines that fought the Old Israel, to the Pharisees, the demons and Hades that 
Christ confronted for the salvation of the New Israel. In short, this juxtaposition 
between biblical story and Church history is a constant feature of Early Christian and 
Byzantine thought and literature (and not of course confined to iconophile writings of 
the eight and ninth century alone), exactly because it reflects the central Christian 
concept that the ecumenical Church of the believers in Christ was the New Israel that 
had replaced the Old one, with superior glory and grace bestowed from on High. This 
belief was particularly deeply rooted in the mentality of the Byzantines, who 
considered themselves the new chosen people of God, their Christian empire the New 


Israel, their emperor a second Moses or David and their capital the New Jerusalem.** 


33 Cf. Cutler (1992). 

34 Already from the time of Constantine the Great, mainly through the writings of Eusebios, the 
Christian people of the Roman empire are thought to be the New Israel and their emperor a second 
Moses. (See Dagron [1996], 141 ff., 201 ff; Grabar [1936], 95-97. For cases of visual typological 
panegyric of this kind, see p. 48, n. 78 below). From the end of the fifth century Constantinople starts 
being mentioned as the New Jerusalem, and the accumulation of relics from the Holy Land, particularly 
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This Byzantine viewing of its past needs to be taken into account in the 
interpretation of both art and literature. The Old Testament is taken as a ‘type’ for 
Byzantine history —as a kind of shadowy prefiguration of Byzantine events- so that 
the history of the Byzantine empire is perceived as the history of the Spiritual Israel 
that began with the New Testament. This idea was so pervasive that it appears not 
only in religious texts, but also in imperial panegyrics and historical treatises.?? In 
these texts, events in the life of the Church, in imperial politics or other fields are 
often related to biblical episodes. The consequence of this comparative manner of 
thinking is that conflicts in Byzantine history (whether between Orthodoxy and 
heresy, between an emperor and his rivals, between the empire and its “barbarous” 
enemies, etc.) can be directly portrayed as moral battles between good and evil. It is 
exactly this comparison between the present and the biblical past that emphasizes the 
belief of the Byzantines that they were the New Israel that had replaced the Old one in 
unbroken continuity and in absolute respect of tradition, with the difference that in 
their new world theory the Letter of the Law had been substituted by the Grace of the 
Spirit through the Incarnation of the Logos as the genuine Messiah.*° 

It is in the psalter that Byzantines found the best opportunities from all the 
books of the Bible to illustrate key Old and New Testament confrontations of good 
and evil and relate them to contemporary events, giving this idea of continuity in the 
history of the New, Spiritual Israel. These exceptional opportunities, fully realised in 
the illustration of the ninth-century marginal psalters, are due to the fact that the 
psalms contain in combination a particularly large number of references both to the 
Old Testament (Jewish history) and to the New Testament (prophesies of Christ’s 


yc 


Incarnation In other words, they are exceptionally appropriate for typological 


exegesis, which sees two or more historical events of different epochs in the salvation 
history as being related to each other. In this case, both the Christological typology 


between the Old and the New Testament, and the ecclesiological typology between 


under the Macedonian dynasty in the Middle Byzantine period, further promotes this contestation 
(Flusin [2000]). See also Lampe (1961), 671, "IepocóAvuc" , 4; 678, “Topak”, 4-5. 

35 For example, see Anagnostakis (2001). 

36 Cutler (1992), 47 ff., speaks of the literary and artistic statements of Byzantine culture “in which a 
biblical or other distant event is depicted not only as a direct allusion to a current concern but as a 
demonstration of ancient values" and as a way of promoting this "illusion of continuity" that the 
Byzantines had for their history. He notes that this “process of sedimentation —-the accumulation of 
layers of meaning" in Byzantine art “is more obvious between the ninth and the eleventh century than 
in the following era". 

37 Athanasios, Ad Marcellinum in interpretationem psalmorum, PG 27, 12B-17C. 
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the Bible and the life of the Church, can be applied. Furthermore, the confrontation 
between virtuous and sinners is the main theme of the psalms,’ not only on a 
historical (biblical) level, but also on a general, impersonal level beyond time and 
place, that can be related to the life of every Christian reading the psalter and 
recognising in the conflicts described there his or her own everyday experiences. This 
personal approach to the psalm text corresponds to an equally important level of 
interpretation, known as tropological exegesis (relating the typological sense of the 
scripture to the life of each individual believer, as another aspect of the Christian 
belief in the transition from the Old to the New Israel).*° 

Tropological exegesis was a normal procedure in the reading of the psalter in 
Byzantine society, and it offers an explanation for the exceptional popularity of this 


text. ^? 


This attitude is already evident in patristic sources, and prominent Church 
fathers, for example Sts Basil the Great, Athanasios the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, and 
John Chrysostom, insist in their commentaries on the psalms on the edifying 
importance of this personal approach to the holy text. They consider the psalter a 
mirror reflecting the universal order that should also regulate every Christian's life." 
They advise their audience to relate the confrontation of good and evil that is so 
omnipresent in the psalms to their own lives. Only in this way, they suggest, can the 
Christian comprehend the deeper spiritual message of the holy text, which can be a 
source of moral guidance and support in any situation, whether of peril and weakness, 
or salvation and exaltation.? It is clear from patristic writings that a tropological 
interpretation of the psalms was not just an option, but the proper way of reading 
them. 

This approach to the psalter was continuously recorded and disseminated 
through the numerous codices with catena comments on the psalms that circulated 


widely in Byzantium. In them, various patristic references to the tropological 





38 Corrigan (1992), 112-113. 

?? 'Taft (1980-81), 59-65. For the illustration of Western psalters under a point of view that emphasises 
the confrontation between good and evil inherent in the psalms and prominent in Christian mentality in 
general see, for example, Openshaw (1989), and Openshaw (1993). 

?? For the extensive familiarity with and use of the Psalter in Byzantium see Corrigan (1992), 4, notes 
14-15; also Lamb (1962), 27-30 for the role of the Psalter in the post-Nicene Church. 

^! Gregory of Nyssa, In psalmos, PG 44, 440B-444, 484A, 485BC, (trans. Heine [1995], 88, $18; 120, 
$115; 122, $121-122 respectively). 

? Athanasios, Ad Marcellinum in interpretationem psalmorum, PG 27, 20B-37B; Basil the Great, In 
psalmos, PG 29, 212A-213C; Gregory of Nyssa, In psalmos, PG 44, 489B-504A (especially 489CD, 
493B, 501C), 569BC, (trans. Heine [1995], 126-135; 184, $194 respectively); John Chrysostom, In 
psalmos, PG 55, 156-158. Also Theodoret, In psalmos, PG 80, 861B (and 937C, 1239BC, 1288C, 
1444A for specific psalms, to mention only some examples). 
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interpretation of the psalter were included not only in the introductory texts, but also 
in comments on individual psalms. Moreover, the application of this tropological 
approach to the psalter in everyday life is attested by those patristic texts that 
recommend or record the frequent chanting or recitation of the psalms by Christians 
of all ages and both sexes, in various places and occasions. Relevant references are 


not found only in the writings of the early fathers of the Church, like St Gregory of 


Nyssa, St John Chrysostom, and Theodoret;** they are also included in iconophile 


sources of the eight and ninth century. For example, in the second canon of the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council, it is stated that all the bishops must know thoroughly 
the psalter in order to offer appropriate moral guidance and teaching to their flock.“ 
Similarly, in various of his epistles Theodore the Studite advises persecuted 
iconoclasts to chant the psalms in order to confront their fears and gather courage to 
continue their struggle.“ An important case of psalter illustration designed to support 
the tropological reading of the psalms is found in the eleventh-century Theodore 
Psalter — produced in the Studios Monastery for the abbot Michael, using as model a 
copy of the Chludov Psalter. Many of its miniatures and certain additional texts relate 
the psalms to the aspirations, the moral standards, and spiritual models that an abbot 
would set to himself, and create a comparison between him and David — an exemplary 


leader chosen by God. 


% On the popularity of catena codices on the psalms see Dorival (1985), esp. 210. Two such 
manuscripts that contain the letter of Athanasios of Alexandria to Marcellinos on the interpretation of 
the psalms (Ad Marcellinum in interpretationem psalmorum, PG 277, 11-46), a characteristic example 
of the tropological approach to the psalter, are the following —to mention just a few cases: cod. Vat. gr. 
754, folios 15v-25r (dated in the tenth century, based on an archetype of around 700, Dorival [1986- 
95], IL 243, 281); cod Par. gr. 146, folios 6v-11r (dated in the tenth-eleventh centuries, based on a 
Constantinopolitan compilation of psalm commentaries formed before 900, using sources of much 
earlier dates, Dorival [1986-95], IV, 361, 417-418). Having examined the latter codex in detail, I 
mention a few cases of specific psalms interpreted tropologically in the comments, as generally 
referring to situations that every Christian might confront in his or her life: Psalm 3 / folio 28v, Psalm 9 
/ folio 36v, Psalm 17 / folio 47r, Psalm 27 / folio 61v, Psalm 88:10 / folio 159r, Psalm 101 / folio 
174v, Psalm 106 / 189r, Psalm 117 / folio 203r, Psalm 143 / folio 235v. Many more psalms are 
interpreted tropologically as referring specifically to the Church, to the confrontation of Orthodox and 
heretics, to the condemnation of impious and to the confutation of heretic beliefs. For example: Psalm 
1 / folio 25v, Psalm 3 / folio 28v, Psalm 5:10 / folio 31v, Psalm 7 / folio 33r, Psalm 9:15 / folio 37v, 
Psalm 22:2 / folio 57r, Psalm 26:12 / folio 61v, Psalm 39:12-13 / folio 82r, Psalm 44:10-15 / folio 89v- 
90v, Psalm 47:12 / folio 93v, Psalm 57:5 / folio 108r, Psalm 62:11 / folio 115v, Psalm 67:17 / folio 
121r, Psalm 67:31 / folio 122v, Psalm 72:27 / folio 133r, 96:11 / folio 172r, Psalm 98:9 / folio 173v, 
Psalm 101:17 / folio 176r, Psalm 109:1 / folio 195v, Psalm 117:19 / folio 204v. 

44 Gregory of Nyssa, In psalmos, PG 44, 437D-440B (trans. Heine [1995], 29-30, $17), In 
ascensionem, PG 46, 689C; John Chrysostom, In psalmos, PG 55, 157-158 (identical to PG 55, 537- 
538 [spuria in psalmos]); Theodoret, In psalmos, PG 80, 857A-860A. 

^5 Mansi XIII, 420B. 

^6 Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 379 (epistle 247:15), 488 (352:8), 571 (410:44), 791-92 (529:13-19). 
47 Barber (2000), 13-15; Lowden (2000), 15-16; Barber (20002), with further bibliography. 
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The iconophiles who commissioned and used the marginal psalters shortly 
after the triumph of Orthodoxy in 843 were highly ranking Churchmen, certainly 
familiar with psalm commentaries, and aware of the prominent moral role that the 
psalter held in Christian life." It follows that they would read both the text and the 
imagery of these codices tropologically, and they would inevitably relate them to the 
conflict of iconoclasts and iconophiles and to the triumph of Orthodoxy that 
dominated their own lives and period. This approach is immediately clear from the 
illustration of Psalm 1 in the Chludov Psalter, which sets the model for how the rest of 
the miniatures in the manuscript should be read. (The beginning of the Pantokrator 
and the Paris marginal Psalters is not preserved).*? Folio 2r (fig. 6) shows a man 
turning his back on a group of evil-doers, while reading the scriptures below a 
medallion-like icon of Christ. The inscriptions read MAKAPIOC (“blessed”) and 
ACEBEIC (“ungodly”). This imagery illustrates Psalm 1:1-2: “Blessed is the man who 
has not walked in the counsel of the ungodly, and has not stood in the way of sinners, 
and has not sat in the seat of evil men. But his pleasure is in the law of the Lord; and 
in his law will he meditate day and night". The rest of the psalm describes the rewards 
of the righteous and the punishment of the sinners, literally represented by the blessed 
man harvesting fruit, while the wicked are tossed like chaff in the wind.?? 

This composition may suggest that all the righteous men represented in the 
manuscript follow the example of the first one to appear — shown reading the 
scriptures below Christ’s icon; they are iconophiles who know that the correct 
interpretation of the scriptures supports the veneration of icons. Similarly, all the 
evildoers stand for the iconoclasts who are punished for their blasphemy. This 
interpretation is supported by the commentary of St Basil, who states that the deeper 
spiritual meaning of the entire psalter and its didactic importance is revealed in the 
admonitions of the first psalm.?! Likewise, one might say that the moral message of 
the whole psalter illustration is indicated in the image accompanying the first psalm. 

The full importance of this image on folio 2r can best be deduced by 
considering the complete first opening of the manuscript. Folio 1v of the Chludov 


Psalter, which acts as frontispiece for the whole codex, presents us with the portrait of 


48 Corrigan (1992), 129-134, 110. 

9 Dufrenne (1966), 15, 41. 

?? Corrigan (1992), 14, 31-32, 43. 

5! In psalmos, PG 29, 213D-216A. Similar attention on the importance of the first psalm in revealing 
the moral message of the psalter is paid by Gregory of Nyssa, In psalmos, PG 44, 485AB (trans. Heine 
[1995], 122, $120), and John Chrysostom, Argumentum psalmorum (spuria), PG 55, 533-534. 
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the author of the psalms, David, playing his psaltery (fig. 5). He is surrounded by four 
male figures chanting and playing musical instruments. They are reminiscent of the 
four chanters that according to Eusebios stood in front of the ark, accompanying 
David in his singing and praise to God.?? The king is depicted sitting on a throne, and 
above him appears an image of Christ in a medallion, similar to the smaller circular 
icon above the blessed man on folio 2r and to the other icons of Christ in the codex. 
The monumental architectural setting that surrounds David and Christ’s icon consists 
of two columns supporting an arch decorated with a floral motif. This construction 
may have been intended to allude to the tabernacle. The holy tent of the Jews in which 
the ark was kept was indeed depicted as consisting of two columns supporting an arch 
in some Christian and Jewish artefacts of Late Antiquity (figs 7-9).** It was 
represented as a ciborium in the Byzantine illustrated octateuchs dating from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century (fig. 10, 13).5 It was schematically rendered as a 
rectangle with an arched top in the ninth-century cod. Vat. gr. 699 (figs 11-12), and in 
the eleventh-century cod. Sinait. gr. 1186, both copies of the Christian Topography by 
Kosmas Indikopleustes."% The outline of the architectural setting on folio 1v of the 
Chludov Psalter is also reminiscent of the ark, often represented in Byzantine art as a 
cabinet with rounded lid (figs 13-16).°’ This architectural setting may be therefore 
related to the aforementioned comment of Eusebios, stating that David and his four 


chanters sung in front of the ark, which was contained in the tabernacle. 


>? In psalmos, PG 23, 73AB. 

55 Folios 3v, 4r (fig. 145), 12r, 15v, 23v (fig. 20), 48v, 51v (fig. 3), 67r (fig. 1), 86r, 90v (fig. 215), 97v. 
5 An example from the Christian realm comes from the Basilewsky pyxis of the sixth century 
(Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg, fig. 9). The tabernacle consists of two columns supporting an arch. 
This structure is very similar in form to the Torah niche, and to the depiction of the tabernacle in the 
middle of the Temple of Jerusalem that appears above the niche, in the synagogue of Dura Europos, 
middle of the third century (fig. 7). It is also comparable to the tabernacle framed by the facade of the 
Jewish Temple in a sixth-century floor mosaic from a Synagogue in Beth Shean, now in the Israel 
Museum of Jerusalem (fig. 8). See Clair (1984), esp. 25, figs 6, 14; Weitzmann — Kessler (1990), 155, 
162-163, figs 193, 199; Age of Spirituality (1979), 375-76, cat. no. 343. 

5 Weitzmann — Bernabò (1999), 179, figs 774-777, etc. See also Brubaker (1981). 

56 For example, on folios 89r and 108r of cod. Vat. gr. 699 (figs 11-12) the entire cosmos appears in the 
shape of the tabernacle, rectangular with rounded top (Kessler [1993], 62-63, figs 2-3). Likewise on 
folios 65v and 145r of cod. Sinait. gr. 1186; and on folio 86v the tabernacle itself is shown as a 
rectangle with arched top (Weitzmann — Galavaris [1990], 53, 60, 57, figs 134, 170, 152. 

57 In the Pentateuch cycles of the six known illustrated Byzantine octateuchs the ark has a rounded lid 
(figs 13-14) — while the type of ark with gabbled top appears in the Joshua cycle of the same codices 
and in other works of art. The ark is shown with rounded lid also in illustrated copies of the Christian 
Topography, for example, folio 48r of cod. Vat. gr. 699, and folios 82r (fig. 15) and 89r of cod. 
Sinait.1186 of the eleventh century. On folio 69r of the latter codex the cosmos is depicted in the shape 
of the ark —rectangular box with rounded lid— and Christ's image in a medallion appears at its upper 
part (fig. 16). See Weitzmann — Bernabò (1999), 175, 228, figs 750-753 etc., figs 1159 ff.; Revel-Neher 
(1995), 407-409; Weitzmann — Galavaris (1990), 54, 56-57, figs 139, 149, 153; Weitzmann — Kessler 
(1990), 74; Brubaker (1981). 
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This full-page frontispiece is carefully chosen. The representation of an icon 
of Jesus above David on the opening page of the psalter must have suggested that the 
content of the psalms refers not only to the Incarnation of the Logos prophesied by the 
psalmist and forefather, but also to the legitimacy and sacredness of the holy icons of 
Christ, validated from the fact of his Incarnation. Moreover, the depiction of Christ’s 
icon inside an architectural setting that could stand for the tabernacle, might be taken 
to allude to the replacement of the Old Covenant by the New through the Incarnation 
of the Logos, which is here signified by the icon. Consequently, the miniature 
makes reference to the strongest argument of iconophile polemics, according to which 
the representation of Christ in icons is a result and at the same time a proof of the 
Incarnation.?? Moreover, the composition recalls another basic iconophile argument, 
which states that while in the Old Testament God was revealed indirectly to men 
through prophesies —like the ones contained in the psalter-, and through types —like 
the tabernacle, the ark and other holy objects-, after the Incarnation he was seen face 
to face in the person of Christ and consequently in the icons that reproduced his 
likeness.") The same iconophile arguments often recur in the miniatures of the ninth- 
century marginal Psalters."! 

The frontispiece of the Chludov Psalter on folio lv instantly recalls the 
Christological references of the psalms and their significance for the justification of 
Christ's icons. It declares the importance of using imagery in the presentation of the 
psalm text, and explains why the depiction of Christ's life on earth will be a recurrent 
feature in the illustration of the whole manuscript. The figure of the blessed man 


reading the scriptures below an icon of Christ on folio 2r conveys the same message. 


58 Other cases in which the tabernacle is represented in a context that alludes to the replacement of the 
Old Covenant by the New: on the Basilewsky pyxis (n. 54 above, fig. 9) a Gospel rather than a Torah is 
depicted inside the tabernacle (Weitzmann — Kessler [1990], 163; Clair [1984] for the allusions to the 
New Testament through scenes of the Old in the entire decoration of this pyxis). In most miniatures of 
the Byzantine illustrated Octateuchs the tabernacle is transformed into a Christian altar with a ciborium 
(n. 55 above, figs 10, 13). On the twelfth-century icon in the monastery of St Catherine on Mount 
Sinai that depicts the Virgin "Kykkotissa" surrounded by prophets, a construction almost identical to 
that on folio 1v of the Chludov Psalter -two columns supporting an arch- frames the figure of the 
Theotokos holding the Child (fig. 17). Given the complex references of this icon to the dogma of the 
Incarnation and to Old Testament types of Mary (Mouriki [1990], p. 105, n. 27), it is most probable 
that the architectural framing alludes to the tabernacle containing the true ark, the Mother of God, 
holding the living law, Jesus Christ. The inscription held by David on the left border of the icon 
identifies the Virgin with the ark (Psalm 131:8 “Arise, O Lord, into thy rest; thou, and the ark of thy 
holiness”), which appears next to the prophet in the round-topped type, bearing a cross. 

» Parry (1996), 70-80; Giakalis (1994), 101-103; Brubaker (19892), 33-39. 

0 Parry (1996), 125-132; Giakalis (1994), 78-81, 103-106; Brubaker (19892), 40-42; Lafontaine- 
Dosogne (1968). 

S! Corrigan (1992), 49-89, with previous bibliography. 
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Together the two opening pages of the Chludov Psalter (folios 1v-2r, figs 5-6) set the 
tone for the whole illustration of the codex, clearly indicating its polemical iconophile 
orientation. The frequent appearance of icons as objects in various miniatures of the 
Psalter," and the five compositions with overtly anti-iconoclastic subject," further 
enhance the iconophile perspective of the illustration. Similar subjects also appear in 
the Pantokrator Psalter,% and in the Paris marginal Psalters,9? although to a smaller 
extent —partly because of their more fragmentary state, especially in the case of the 
Paris marginal Psalter." In view of this, the interpreter must be alert to the fact that 
iconophile allusions may be far more ubiquitous in these manuscripts than in the 
overtly anti-iconoclastic representations. It is the aim of this thesis to show that this is 
indeed the case, and that the levels of iconophile thinking in their illustrations are 
even deeper and more sophisticated than appears at first sight, or has been already 
recognised in the previous literature. 

One of the methods that will be employed in order to disclose the extensive 
iconophile allusions in the illustration of the ninth-century marginal psalters, 
especially in the Chludov Psalter, will be based on the detection and typological 
interpretation of confrontations between opposed forces. To be more specific, the 
illustration of the first psalm and the five compositions that openly condemn 
iconoclasts in the Chludov Psalter follow the pattern of directly juxtaposing good and 
evil, pious and impious, Orthodox and heretics, or at least depict iconoclasts as 
sinister representatives of evil. Just as the blessed man who acknowledges the icon of 
Christ is juxtaposed to the impious on folio 2r (fig. 6), so the saintly iconophile 
Patriarch Nikephoros is contrasted with the demonised iconoclasts on folio 23v (fig. 
20), and directly confronts one of them on folio 51v (where, as mentioned already, he 


tramples on John the Grammarian like apostle Peter does on Simon Magus, fig. 3). 





% Besides Christ's icons mentioned on n. 53 above, there are also three icons of the Virgin and Child 
on folios 44r, 64r, 86v and an icon of St Paul on folio 65r (figs 102, 184, 189, 111). One more circular 
icon of Christ has been removed from folio 93v. 

$3 Folios 23v, 35v, 51v, 67r, 67v. The last three folios (figs 1-3) are described on pp. 30-32 above; folio 
23v (fig. 20) on pp. 49-50 below; folio 35v (fig. 4) on pp. 159-160 below. 

4 Patriarch Nikephoros trampling on the iconoclast Patriarch Theodotos and the iconoclast emperor 
Leo V, next to a depiction of the iconoclast council of 815, on folio 16r (fig. 18); the iconoclast John 
the Grammarian arguing with David over the nature of idols as opposed to the holy objects of the 
Temple, folio 165r (fig. 19); Christ's icon on folios 16r (fig. 18), 93v, 114r (fig. 183), 119v, 138r, and 
on folios 3v and 4v of cod. Petropolitanus 265, formerly belonging to the Pantokrator Psalter; icon of 
the Virgin and Child on folios 93v, and 121r (fig. 190); icon of St Paul on folio 85r. Described by 
Dufrenne (1966), 21-22, 27, 28, 30-35. 

65 Christ's icon on folios 3v, 5v, 7r, and on folio 9r, now mutilated. Described by Dufrenne (1966), 43- 
44. 

$6 See p. 28, n. 16 above. 
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The iconoclasts on folios 67r and 67v are compared to the Jews who crucified Christ 
and bribed the guards of his tomb respectively (figs 1-2). On folio 35v the iconoclast 
John the Grammarian is depicted as an embodiment of evil, being directly inspired by 
a demon (fig. 4). Likewise, on folio 16r of the Pantokrator Psalter patriarch 
Nikephoros tramples on two iconoclasts, emperor and patriarch, and refuses to sit 
with the participants of the iconoclast council of 815 (fig. 18). Among them, the 
heretic John the Grammarian is depicted as demonised, with wild hair standing on 
end, as on folio 165r, where he is confronted by the psalmist himself (fig. 19). The 
recurring pattern of confrontation between iconophile virtue and iconoclast impiety in 
the above cases suggests that a similar polemical overtone could be implied in other 
miniatures, where the Old or New Testament episodes depicted have no obvious 
visual connection with the conflict of Orthodoxy and heresy, but represent analogous 
cases of the conflict between good and evil. 

To sum up this approach, the text of the Psalter offered significant 
opportunities for the execution of an overtly polemical iconophile cycle of 
illustrations, and it is not surprising that it was in such books that we find the winners 
of 843 to have chosen their arena against the iconoclasts. On the one hand, the psalm 
prophesies concerning the Incarnation were illustrated with the corresponding New 
Testament episodes, alluding to theological iconophile arguments that appeared even 
more valid in the light of their association with the venerable Old Testament 
tradition." On the other hand, it was possible to relate the omnipresent conflict of 
good and evil that is found in the text of the psalms to the iconophile controversy in 
two ways, both equally valid. The typological approach saw in major Old and New 
Testament confrontations an equivalent of the recent Church-history crisis, since they 
were all analogous moments of conflict in the path of the Spiritual Israel towards 
salvation. The tropological approach considered the same major events as didactic 
equivalents and moral analogies of the conflict between iconoclast heresy and 
iconophile Orthodoxy as experienced by the users of the psalters. 

The practically unlimited possibilities for relating the psalm narration of 
conflicts between good and evil to dogmatic or moral confrontations in Church 
history had been exploited long before the ninth century by the commentators of the 


psalter. For example, Didymos, Cyril of Alexandria and Theodoret often interpreted 





$7 See Corrigan (1992), 62 ff., and chapter three of the present thesis. 
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various psalm verses as allusions to evil heretics, or to the virtuous Orthodox, while 
some times they even used the psalm prophesies of Christ’s Incarnation as arguments 
against heresy. %% A similar apologetic use of quotations from the psalms made its 
appearance in various theological writings concerned with the definition of the 
Orthodox dogma and its defence against heresy or Judaism, including texts of 
iconophile polemics of the eight and ninth century. Moreover, prominent Church 
Fathers, such as St John Chrysostom, St Athanasios and St Ambrose of Milan, used 
the psalms in times of heretical (Arian) upheaval in order to encourage and keep their 
congregation united." By emphasising and elaborating the chanting of psalms in the 
church, they probably intended to relate the confrontations described in the psalter to 
those the Orthodox Christians were experiencing at the time. It was a way of pleading 
for God’s help, and celebrating in advance the victory of good over evil according to 
the examples and the guidance of analogous biblical events narrated in the psalms. 

It is also indicative that the second canon of the Seventh Ecumenical Council 


judges the morality and the orthodoxy of the faithful, and especially of the clergy, first 





68 For example, see Didymos, In psalmos (PG 39), ed. Mühlenberg (1975-78), I, 156 (865, Psalm 
9:24), 165 ($76, Psalm 11:2), 175-76 ($91, Psalm 15:1-2), 191 ($114, Psalm 17:11), 195 ($121, 
Psalm17:17-19), 196 ($125, Psalm 17:22), 221-22 ($170-71, Psalm 20:10-11), 251 ($234, Psalm 25:8- 
9), 254-55 (8240, Psalm 26:11), 286 ($319, Psalm 33:21), 296 ($349, Psalm 35:9), 304 ($372, Psalm 
36:37-40), 328 ($433, Psalm 41:11-12), IL, 6 ($564, Psalm 52:6), 31 ($616, Psalm 59:3), 47 ($645-6, 
Psalm 63:3-6), 50 ($652, Psalm 64:2-3), 51 ($655, Psalm 64:5), 62 ($681, Psalm 67:2), 73 (8702, 
Psalm 67:31), 116 ($788, Psalm 75:5-7), 119 ($791, Psalm 75:13), 132-33 ($816-7, Psalm 78:1-4), 138 
($828, Psalm 79:6-14), 182 ($901, Psalm 90:3), 191 ($913, Psalm 91:13), 223-24 (§968-9, Psalm 
101:4-6/14), 264 ($1056, Psalm 111:10), 273 ($1073, Psalm 117:5-9), 298 ($1150, Psalm 118:176), 
299 ($1155, Psalm 121:2-4), 300 ($1157, Psalm 121:6-7), 302 ($1162, 124:2), 310 ($1177, Psalm 
128:5-8), 353 ($1267, Psalm 145:7-8), 360 ($1279, Psalm 147:8-9); Cyril of Alexandria, In psalmos, 
PG 69, 781D, 932B, 949C, 1036D-1037A, 1156B, 1157CD, 1189A, 1217C; Theodoret, In psalmos, 
PG 80, 897B, 964D, 1157D-1160B, 1205D, 1297C, 1385C, 1525C, 18494. More passages survive 
where the commentators consider the psalm verses references to the Church, without specific mention 
on heresy, (see p. 213, n. 802 below). From all the above it becomes clear that the interpretation of the 
psalter in relation to the history of the Church and the contemporary life of the Christian flock is very 
frequent. 

© For the use of the psalms in anti-Jewish and anti-Muslim literature see Corrigan (1992), 43-44, 80. 
For example, the ninth-century Disputatio adversus Judaeos mentioned by Corrigan makes frequent 
use of the psalms to condemn the Hebrews, and especially to prove that Christ’s Incarnation was 
prophesied in the psalter, PG 89, 1208B/D, 1209B-1212A, 1216C, 1217AB, 1220BC, 1229, 1232, 
1236BD, 1244. The commonplace employment of certain psalms in polemical literature is attested, for 
example, by the use of psalm 57:5 “Their venom is like that of a serpent; as that of a deaf asp, that 
stops her ears" as a reference to heretics in the Viae Dux by Anastasios of Sinai, ed. Uthermann (1981), 
99 (VI.1:122-26); Nouthesia, ed. Mitsidis (1989), 156:78; Life of Stephen the Younger, ed. Auzépy 
(1997), 176:27-178:1 ($78). Another indicative example is the frequent typological-tropological or 
dogmatic use of psalms in the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council of 787: Mansi XII, 959C, 
1084C, 1086C, 1126D-E, 1130B, 1144C, 1145B, Mansi XIIL 4B, 9A, 21E, 48E, 55D, 107B, 123A-A, 
130C, 205D, 207B, 210A, 214B, 215D, 221A, 227A, D, 233A, 287A, 291A, 313C, 315B, 325A, 352B, 
354D, 356E, 357A, 360E, 364D, 420B, 425A, 428C, 441C, 445E, 448D, 453A, 461C, 468C, 476C, 
481C. See also Grabar (1984), 227. See also pp. 130-31 below. 

70 See Moran (1986), 25; Lamb (1962), 29. 
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of all by their thorough knowledge of the psalter, because “by chanting the psalms we 
take the side of God".'! Especially those prelates who wish to become bishops must 
know the entire psalter (evidently by heart), and fully comprehend its deeper religious 
meaning, to be able to teach their congregation and their clergy. Their competence 
and knowledge in this field is to be examined by the archbishop (who must know the 
psalter at least as well as they do). It is worth mentioning that in this canon the psalter 
is referred to first of all, before “the holy canons, the gospels, the epistles and all the 
holy scripture”. 7? In this context it is possible that our manuscripts were used or given 
as special gifts by high-ranking clergymen to others of their rank, as proof of their 
Orthodox faith. 

According to this approach, almost all illustrations of the ninth-century 
marginal psalters that visualized the perennial struggle between good and evil 
narrated in the psalms, may be seen as allusions to the conflict between iconophiles 
and iconoclasts, who were considered the embodiment par excellence of 
contemporary virtue and sin by the high-ranking clergy responsible for the production 
of these manuscripts. Aside from their preoccupation with the victory of icon 
veneration over iconoclasm, these men were of course also interested in the 
predominance of Christian moral standards and beliefs in a more general sense. This 
is another aspect of their thinking that can be found in a close analysis of the 
iconography.” Not every single miniature of these psalters is necessarily an 
expression of iconophile polemics, although orthodoxy in general is a recurrent 
interest. The miniatures of the ninth-century psalters no doubt incorporated a pre- 
existing visual tradition." They were also influenced by liturgical practice, or specific 
homiletic and hymnographic texts that seem to have conditioned certain iconographic 
choices, just to mention two other crucial factors that will be briefly examined in the 
present thesis. 

Nevertheless, for the clergy who created and used these psalters the iconophile 


victory was obviously a major concern, as is quite evident by the recurrent appearance 


7! Mansi XIII, 420B. 

7 Mansi XIII, 420C. 

75 For example, the praise of charity in the miniatures illustrating psalms 36:26 and 111:9 on folios 35r 
and 116r of the Chludov Psalter (figs 219, 226), as discussed by Antonopoulos (1981). However, these 
miniatures can be also considered to have anti-iconoclast connotations, in relation to the condemnation 
of iconoclast simony on folios 35v, 51v and 67v, where John the Grammarian or anonymous 
iconoclasts appear as iniquitous money-lovers and simoniacs; see pp. 159-60 below. 

™ Corrigan (1992), 8-26, with previous bibliography. 
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of icons and the vehement condemnation of iconoclasts in several miniatures 
throughout the manuscripts. This in itself is an indication that the illustration of these 
codices as a whole may have been designed and interpreted from an iconophile point 
of view, even if this is not immediately evident today. The typological and 
tropological approach to the miniatures of the ninth-century marginal psalters offers a 
way for trying to understand how the creators and contemporary viewers of these 
manuscripts considered these illustrated texts in relation to their iconophile 
preoccupations. Obviously, a holistic recreation and application of their attitude to the 
illustrations is impossible, today’s cultural background being completely different. In 
some cases, however, certain passageways survive by means of which one might 
attempt to reconstruct the significance of a miniature for it original cultural 
environment. 

The best possibilities of a profound analysis of this kind are present when the 
Old and New Testament scenes depicted in the psalters are also mentioned in 
iconophile literature as typological and tropological references to events of the 
iconoclastic controversy. When the same exegesis (reference to the confrontation 
between Orthodoxy and heresy) is applied to a biblical event even in other texts of 
Byzantine literature, its typological interpretation in the illustration of the psalters 
appears reinforced, as the visual expression of a long literary tradition not confined to 
iconophile sources. Sometimes the anti-iconoclastic interpretation of a miniature is 
further corroborated by evidence from other illustrations in the same codex, or by the 
existence of rare iconographic and compositional characteristics in some well-known 
Old and New Testament episodes. The presence of obvious peculiarities in the 
iconography and structure of such scenes can, at times, indicate some particular 
iconophile connotation. Yet another factor that can reinforce the validity of an 
iconophile interpretation for a miniature in the ninth-century marginal psalters is the 
place of that scene in the tradition of psalter illustration. If it is not depicted in the 
Utrecht, the Stuttgart or the Bristol Psalter, -which are thought to reflect sources 
predating the ninth century- then it is probable that the theme was freshly introduced 


in the post-iconoclast Byzantine marginal psalters."" One of the reasons for such an 


75 The Utrecht Psalter (A.D. 816-823), published by De Wald (1930), and the Stuttgart Psalter (around 
820-830), published by De Wald (1930a), are Western manuscripts thought to have Early Christian 
models that can be related with the pre-iconoclast tradition of Byzantine psalter illustration. The early 
eleventh-century Bristol Psalter is a Byzantine codex closely related to the Pantokrator Psalter, but also 
thought to reflect a source predating the ninth century (see p. 26, n. 7 above). For the use of these three 
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addition could be the polemically iconophile significance of the scene in the eyes of 
its contemporary audience. 

The Old Testament miniatures examined in the following chapter demonstrate 
some applications of the typological and tropological approach to ninth-century 


psalter illustration adumbrated above. 





psalters in the reconstruction of the pre-iconoclastic Byzantine psalter illustration see Corrigan (1992), 
8-26. 
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Chapter two 


Old Testament scenes: A typological approach 


This chapter offers an analysis of some Old Testament scenes in the ninth- 
century marginal psalters, using the typological approach as already outlined. The 
first section examines the illustration of Psalm 151 in the Chludov Psalter, where 
David kills the lion and the bear and beheads Goliath." The proposed interpretation is 
supported by comparison with some other miniatures of the codex, demonstrating 
similar iconographic or compositional characteristics. The second section analyses 
some scenes depicting key events in Jewish history, such as the Exodus, the captivity 
to the Babylonians, and the martyrdom of the Seven Maccabees under Antiochos 
Epiphanis. In both sections the miniatures are selected as characteristic cases of 
conflict between opposing forces, extensively used in Byzantine literature (including 
iconophile texts) as typological allusions to the life of the Church. Based on this rich 
literary tradition, as well as on the iconographic and compositional characteristics of 
the miniatures, I shall attempt to disclose the iconophile connotations that this 
imagery carried for the producers and first users of the three ninth-century marginal 
psalters. The David scenes are examined first of all, because they seem to offer the 
clearest instances to which this typological approach to the Old Testament can be 


applied. 





76 Also presented at the 21* Symposium of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Archaeology and Art of the 
Christian Archaeological Society in Athens (abstract in Evangelatou [2001 ]). 
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II.1 David, biblical model of the iconophiles 


David is an Old Testament figure who was very frequently used for 
typological exegesis in Byzantine culture. As Jesus’ forefather and the one who had 
been anointed by God (ypiotdc), he appeared in Christological exegesis as prefiguring 
Christ himself." As the one whom God had chosen to become the virtuous and 


glorious king of Israel, he was considered the biblical type par excellence of the 


1.78 


Byzantine emperor, the New David of the New Israel." As a man who was faced with 


many adversities and temptations in life but managed to overcome them through his 
faith in God, and as the writer of the psalms that narrate these events, he was seen as 
the moral example every Christian should imitate in his or her striving for salvation.” 
As it will be discussed below, David is also frequently mentioned in the literary 
tradition of the Byzantine Church, including iconophile texts, as a model for the pious 
and heroic defenders of Orthodoxy. Among his numerous depictions in the ninth- 
century marginal psalters, those that are most appropriate for such a typological 
interpretation are the illustrations of the (apocryphal) Psalm 151, which this chapter 


will examine. 


Unfortunately, both the Pantokrator and the Paris marginal Psalter have now 
lost the pages which included this psalm."? In the Chludov Psalter the illustration 
takes up an entire opening (figs 22-23). On folio 147v appear the last verse of Psalm 


150 and the inscription VA4MOI PN KAI IAIOTPAGOC A ("150 psalms and one written in 


77 Already in the New Testament, Goppelt (1982), 82-90. For patristic references Walter (1976), esp. 
57-62; Brubaker (1999), 187. The scene of David's unction alludes twice to Christ's Incarnation in two 
miniatures of the Chludov Psalter. On folio 79r, where it appears below an image of the Virgin and 
Child (fig. 100), and on folio 89r, where it faces a depiction of Christ's Transfiguration on folio 88v 
(figs 230-31). The connection between David and Christ on folio 1v of the Chludov Psalter has been 
discussed above, p. 40. 

78 Alexander (1977), 227, notes 53-54, with rich bibliographic and textual references; Dagron (1996), 
27, 68-70, 205-206. See also Brubaker (1999), 185-193, with reference to the possible comparison 
between David and Basil I in the miniatures of cod. Paris. gr. 510. For characteristic visual 
comparisons between the Byzantine emperor and David see, for example, the nine silver plates with 
scenes of David's life found in Cyprus and dated to the reign of Herakleios, to whom they are 
considered to allude, Wander (1973), Wander (1975), Alexander (1977), Trilling (1978), with previous 
bibliography (figs 34-35, 50). Also the ivory casket of the Palazzo Venezia, depicting an imperial 
couple on the lid, and scenes of David's life on the sides (figs 51, 86), Brubaker (1999), 185, with 
previous bibliography. See also pp. 63, 93. 

7 For example, Gregory of Nyssa, In psalmos, PG 44, 493B-500A (part I, chapter 3, trans. Heine 
[1995], 87-92). 

80 For the Pantokrator Psalter see Corrigan (1992), 145, for the Paris marginal Psalter Dufrenne (1966), 
41. 
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his own hand” — namely Psalm 151). In the lower half of the page David is shown 
playing his psaltery in the midst of his flock (Psalm 151:1-2), after having killed a 
lion and a bear.*! The facing folio contains the entire text of Psalm 151 and is 
illustrated by the scene of David beheading Goliath (151:6-7).9? In order to appreciate 
the anti-iconoclastic allusions of these miniatures, we must first turn to another 
opening of the Chludov Psalter, where a composition with obviously iconophile 
content (folio 23v) faces an image of David holding his psaltery among his flock 


(folio 24r). 


Folios 23v-24r of the Chludov Psalter 


On folio 23v of the Chludov Psalter, Psalm 25:5 “I have hated the assembly of 
wicked doers; and will not sit with ungodly men" is illustrated with an overtly 


polemical anti-iconoclastic miniature (fig. 20). 


Nikephoros, the iconophile patriarch 
deposed in 815 by the iconoclast Emperor Leo V,** appears as a haloed saint, holding 
in his left hand a medallion with the image of Christ to which he draws our attention 
with his right, thereby demonstrating his faith in the holy icons. The “ungodly”, the 
participants of the iconoclast council of 815 presided over by Patriarch Theodotos and 
the emperor's son, Symbatios-Constantine, are depicted below him, whitewashing a 
similar circular image of Christ." Next to this icon a stream of blood inscribed AIMA 
(blood) emerges from a crack in the wall, flows down to the floor and under the feet 
of the participants, and gushes up again at shoulder level between the figures of the 
patriarch and the emperor's son. Psalm 25:9-10 reads: “Destroy not my soul 
together with the ungodly, nor my life with bloody men; in whose hands are 
iniquities, and their right hand is filled with bribes."" The motif of the bleeding icon 


may have been suggested by specific words of the psalm, and especially the reference 





81 “I was small among my brethren, and youngest in my father’s house; I tended my father’s sheep. My 
hands formed a musical instrument, and my fingers tuned a psaltery". 

82 “I went forth to meet the Philistine; and he cursed me by his idols. But I drew his own sword, and 
beheaded him, and removed reproach from the children of Israel". 

83 Psalm 25:5 was quoted in the Seventh Ecumenical Council to declare the opposition of the 
participants to heretic ideas, Mansi XIII, 292B, trans. Sahas (1986), 115; Corrigan (1992), 115. 

*^ Martin (1978), 169. 

55 A marking sign similar to the one painted above the word “ungodly” of psalm 25:5 reappears above 
Symbatios' head. 

56 Corrigan (1992), 32-33, 114-115, 120. 

87 Once more, a reference mark similar to the one painted next to the word “ungodly” of verse 9 
reappears between Sumbatios and the iconoclast prelates on his right. 
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to “bloody men", since the stream of blood emerges right next to these words. 
Moreover, it reflects popular stories quoted in iconophile texts which told of icons 
that, when damaged by Jews or other infidels, bled like living bodies."" Folio 23v 
presents the iconoclasts as the equivalent of those notoriously impious people.*? At 
the same time icons are presented as miraculous holy objects that have a special 
relationship with their prototype, standing in for its spiritual and at times even its 
physical presence. Furthermore, since the blood of Christ signifies his Incarnation and 
his sacrifice for the salvation of humanity, the miniature also implies that icons are 
redemptive representations of the Word made flesh.?? 

The theme of the bleeding icon links this illustration with the already familiar 
scene of Christ's Crucifixion juxtaposed to the destruction of his image (fig. 1).?! In 
both cases the icons appear to be suffering a second Passion at the hands of the new 
Jews and deniers of the Lord's Incarnation, the iconoclasts. The connection between 
the two compositions is supported by the shape of the vessel containing the 
whitewash with which the iconoclasts are obliterating Christ's icon both on folio 23v 
and folio 67r: it is identical to the vessel containing the mixture of gall and vinegar in 
the Crucifixion scene of folio 67r, and underlines the concept of icon-destruction as a 
second Passion. Moreover, reference in Psalm 25:10 to the hands of the evil-doers 
being "filled with bribes" relates the folio 23v image of the heretics to others in the 


psalter where the iconoclasts are actually represented as guilty of simony (figs 2-4).?? 





88 Cormack (1985), 127-8; Corrigan (1992), 32-3. In December 1999, at King's College, London, Dr 
Glenn Peers gave a talk on folio 23v of the Chludov Psalter under the title “Framing with blood", 
investigating in detail many of the issues raised by this miniature. I am most grateful to him for sending 
me a copy of that paper. 

89 Corrigan (1992), 27-33, 43 ff. 

?? To justify a preference for the figurative representation of Christ as opposed to the symbolic one in 
the form of a lamb, the 82nd canon of the Quinisext Council of 692 declares: “For in this way (through 
his figure) we apprehend the depth of the humiliation of the Word of God, and are led to the 
remembrance of his life in the flesh, his passion and his saving death, and of the redemption which 
thereby came to the world." (ed. and trans. Nedungatt — Featherstone [1995], 162-164; Mansi XI, 
977E-980B; trans. also by Cormack [1985], 99, 101; Mango [1986], 139-140). This canon was 
frequently cited in the iconophile texts, for example by John of Damascus, Contra imaginum 
calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 199 (IIL137); Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 
1079A-C, 1123E-1126A, Mansi XIII, 40E-41B, 220CD; Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, PG 
100, 212B, Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 421A, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 25 ($13:14- 
30), 39 (§17:8-24), Twelve chapters, ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (1891-98), I, 456:30-457:14 (chapter 
5); Theodore the Studite, Antirrheticus II, PG 99, 377D-380A, Refutatio et subversio, PG 99, 469B, 
Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 346-3467 (epistle 221:122-138), 802 (532:202-221); Nouthesia, ed. 
Mitsidis (1989), 188-9; George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 726:22-727:15. 

?! See pp. 30-31 above. 

?? On folio 67v (fig. 2), an iconoclast priest is represented selling Church offices to other heretics, 
under the inspiration of a money-loving demon (see also above, pp. 31-32). The same wicked spirit 
keeps under his spell the iconoclast John the Grammarian, who is shown holding a bag of coins and 
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The very characteristic and caricatured figure with bushy hair that appears in the 
miniature under examination, as well as on folio 67r whitewashing the icon of Christ, 
can be identified with John the Grammarian, following the inscriptions accompanying 
the same figure on folios 51v and 35v (figs 3-4).? John was a leading figure of the 
iconoclast faction from 814 onwards, theological advisor of the iconoclast Emperors 
Leo V, Michael II, and Theophilos, and patriarch from 837 to 842.?^ He is the ninth- 
century iconoclasts most strongly condemned in iconophile texts.” This is reflected in 
the illustration of the Chludov Psalter, where he is the only named iconoclast, 


6 and in the illustration of the 


depicted as the protagonist in four compositions,? 
Pantokrator Psalter, where he appears as a prominent figure in the two anti- 
iconoclastic miniatures of the codex.’ 

At this point we need to examine the miniature of David on folio 24r (fig. 21), 
in order to highlight its allusive, yet significant relation to folio 23v, and disclose the 
resulting iconophile significance of the entire opening. On folio 24r the psalmist 
appears as a young shepherd, standing frontally as Nikephoros does on the opposite 
page; in his left hand he holds his psaltery in a manner similar to the way the patriarch 
holds the icon of Christ. David is looking towards the saintly Nikephoros, while at his 
feet various animals of his flock look up at him. The compositional analogies between 
the two miniatures facing each other construct an interrelation that emphasizes an 
elaborate iconophile message: with his psalms, alluded to by the psaltery, David has 
prophesied the Incarnation of Christ that is indicated on the previous page by the icon 
held by Nikephoros. The psalmist with his text, and the patriarch with his support of 
holy icons, reveal to the people of God his Son made flesh. The point is implicitly 
made that the holy scriptures and the icons are of equal value for the promotion of the 
Orthodox faith and the knowledge of God, this being a firm tenet of the iconophile 
party.?" Icons — according to iconophile argumentation — are both consequence and 


proof of Christ's Incarnation, since the legitimacy of his representations rests on the 





surrounded by other containers full of money on folio 35v (fig. 4). Patriarch Nikephoros appears to be 
trampling on John, in juxtaposition to St. Peter stepping on Simon Magus, the first perpetrator of 
simony in the Church, on folio 51v (fig. 3, see also p. 31 above). 

9 Corrigan (1992), 29. 

94 Gero (1975); Martin (1978), 163 ff. See also Gouillard (1966); Corrigan (1992), 121-122. 

95 Gero (1975), 25. 

?6 Folios 23v, 35v, 51v, 67r (figs 20, 4, 3, 1). 

?7 Folios 16r, 165r (figs 18-19). For John the Grammarian in the Chludov and the Pantokrator Psalters 
see also Corrigan (1992), 27-29. 

98 See p. 136, n. 462 below. 
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reality of his human nature.” Moreover, in their minds David and the other prophets 
of the Old Testament had foreseen the Incarnation of the Saviour, which came to pass 
in the New Testament. This ‘fact’ allowed the iconophiles to argue that, if the Logos 
became visible in the ‘visionary icons’ that appeared to the prophets long before his 
becoming man, after his Incarnation it was more than natural to depict him in holy 
images that could function as ‘iconic visions’ testifying to the reality of his presence 


on earth. !90 


In this line of argumentation the Psalter held a prominent role, because it 
contained so very many prophesies concerning Christ's Incarnation.!" Thus, the 
extensive illustration of these prophesies with Christological scenes in the ninth- 
century marginal psalters has a prominent iconophile significance, inherent also in the 
miniatures of folios 23v and 24r in the Chludov Psalter. 

The correlation and iconophile allusions of these two miniatures are further 
enriched through the juxtaposition of David's flock on folio 24r, which looks up to 
him as if paying attention to his words, and the wicked iconoclasts on folio 23v, who 
are opposing Nikephoros and destroying the icons. This antithesis is analogous to 
frequent expressions in iconophile literature where the iconoclasts are considered as 
worse than animals. For example, in a passage from the Seventh Ecumenical Council 
they are described as “more irrational than the irrational beings" because, contrary to 
animals that acknowledge their creator and follow his commandments, heretics are 
opposed to divine law.!?? So, the irrational beasts in David's flock appear below their 
shepherd in a decorous and orderly manner. By contrast, the participants of the 
iconoclastic council of 815, far from being obedient members of Patriarch 
Nikephoros' flock, have revolted against their shepherd and are seen involved in 
indecorous, insurgent acts. The disorderly disposition of the council participants and 
their sinister appearance (emphasized by the blood flowing around them and the 


demonic looks of John the Grammarian) is far removed from the orderly, static and 





?? See p. 40, n. 59 above, and p. 120 below. 

19 See Brubaker (19892), 40-42; Corrigan (1992), 62 ff; see also p. 40, notes 60-61 above. 

1?! The great number of prophetic references to Christ in the Psalter are evident by the relevant New 
Testament quotations and the comments on the psalms, collected by Walter (1986) in relation to 
Christological miniatures in the Byzantine marginal psalters. Many more psalm verses were 
Christologically interpreted in psalm commentaries; cf. Tables 6, 8, 10, 12. 

102 Mansi XIII, 212CD. For other similar expressions see, for example, Patriarch Nikephoros, 
Antirrhetici I-II, PG 100, 276B, 477A, Apologeticus, PG 100, 721BC, 740AC, Refutatio et eversio, ed. 
Featherstone (1997), 58 ($26:17-18); Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 244 (epistle 
126:6-7), 558 (402:6-10); George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 780:17-18. For the much 
more frequent cases where the iconoclasts are described not worse, but equal to the wildest animals, 
see below, p. 59, notes 131-32. 
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symmetric representation of an Orthodox synod in its standard Byzantine iconography 
(cf. fig. 45).!% 

All of these visual elements contribute to the antithesis between David's 
peaceful herd and the “bloodthirsty” beasts of iconoclasm that have driven 
Nikephoros from the congregation of the faithful, causing the Orthodox flock to loose 
its pastor. In fact, this image corresponds exactly to a passage from the Vita 
Nicephori, where the patriarch refused to participate in the iconoclast council of 815 
(as he also appears to be doing in the Chludov miniature), because his flock had been 
taken away from him and he was left alone to fight the “wild beasts" of heresy, and 
the “wolves pretending to be sheep", which were persecuting the pastor of the 
Church. ^ As a result of this refusal, Nikephoros was deposed and exiled. !9 

David, who on folio 24r of the Chludov Psalter is shown as looking at the 
patriarch across the page, seems to be encouraging Nikephoros to bear these 
misfortunes according to the message of Psalm 26:1-4, written next to the figure of 
the psalmist: *...The Lord is the defender of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? When 
evil-doers drew night against me to eat up my flesh, my persecutors and mine 
enemies, they fainted and fell. Though an army should set itself in array against me, 
my heart shall not be afraid... One thing have I asked of the Lord, this will I earnestly 
seek: that I should dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, that I should 
behold the fair beauty of the Lord and survey his temple". There are several parallels 
here with Nikephoros' case. The patriarch was kept prisoner in his house by a military 
guard and was finally expelled from Constantinople during the night, on the ground 
that he wished to preserve in "the temple of the Lord" the icons that depict his "fair 
beauty”. !06 

On folios 23v-24r of the Chludov Psalter, both Nikephoros and David — the 
patriarch through the imagery and the psalmist through the text — appear fearless and 
persistent against their enemies thanks to their faith in God. A similar parallel 
between them is drawn in the Vita Nicephori, where the patriarch is said to have 


protected his flock of Orthodox Christians from the iconoclast transgressors, 


103 Maguire (1997), 185. For the representation of councils in Byzantine art see Walter (1970). 

1^ PG 100, 117CD; see also 121D, 124A. 

105 By the beginning of Lent 815 Nikephoros was held prisoner in his house for opposing the iconoclast 
aspirations of Leo V. After his refusal to participate to an iconoclast council he was deposed, in the last 
week of Lent. The council was held soon after the appointment of the new Patriarch Theodotos on 
Easter Day, probably in Easter week. See Martin (1978), 168-171. 

196 Martin (1978), 168-169. 
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following the example of David who, as a shepherd, protected his herd from the 
attacking lions and bears.'°’ This passage can be even more appropriately related to 
the miniature of David that illustrates psalm 151 on folio 147v of the Chludov Psalter, 


examined in the following pages. 


Folio 147v of the Chludov Psalter 


The iconophile allusions in David’s depiction as shepherd and psalmist on 
folio 24r are paralleled on folio 147v (fig. 22), where David is once more depicted as 
shepherd and psalmist. At the bottom of the page he is seen killing the lion and the 
bear that threatened his flock, and above these actions he is watching over his animals 
while playing his psaltery, inspired by the Holy Ghost shown in the shape of a dove 
standing on his instrument. The iconographic peculiarities that characterise this 
miniature deserve special attention to clarify the underlying iconophile connotations. 
The presence of the Holy Spirit on the psalmist’s instrument is unique in Byzantine 
art. It does not appear even in the parallel miniatures of the Theodore and the 
Barberini Psalters (folio 188v, fig. 24, and folio 248r respectively). 5 Moreover, it 
was not normal iconographic practice to combine the killing of both the lion and the 
bear with a picture of David sounding his psaltery while surrounded by his flock. 
Since this is the key to unlock the iconophile significance of the composition, let us 
compare it with related material from other Byzantine psalters to appreciate its 
singularity. 

First of all, it should be noted that while Psalm 151 mentions the time when 
David was a shepherd (verse 1), it makes no reference to the episode with the wild 
animals shown in our miniature. Such reference is made in /. Kings 17:34-35, but not 
in the psalms. This is probably the reason why the killing of the beasts is rarely 
combined in Byzantine psalters with the figure of David tending his flock and/or 
playing his psaltery. Another combination of the three episodes in one composition 
appears again in the eleventh-century indirect copies of our codex, the Theodore and 


the Barberini Psalters (fig. 24).? In the three fourteenth-century Slavonic psalters 


107 PG 100, 149D-152A. 

108 Der Nersessian (1970), 58, fig. 295; Anderson — Canart — Walter (1989), 144. See p. 26, n. 7 above 
for the relation of the three psalters. 

109 Folios 188v, 248r respectively (see the previous note). 
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that are influenced by the tradition of Byzantine marginal psalter illustration, the 
scenes again appear on the same page, but compositionally divided rather than linked 
together, through the use of different settings, as it will be discussed below in more 
detail (p. 57, figs 25-27). 

Among the other six surviving Byzantine marginal psalters, there are no others 
instances where these scenes are shown together.! Aside from the total of nine 
Byzantine marginal psalters, 76 other Byzantine illustrated psalters are known to us 
today.!!! Of these, I have been able to examine a total of 72,!? and reached the 
following conclusions — presented in detail in Table 1, p. 466. In 18 of the 72 psalters 
David is depicted 19 times in a natural setting, as a young shepherd sounding a 
musical instrument representing his psaltery.!!? In only five of the 18 psalters David 
confronts the lion and/or the bear (in a total of six scenes), but never in the same 
composition as where he is sounding his psaltery. Although the two scenes appear 
three times on the same page, they are separated by a frame;'!* in three other 
instances they appear on facing or following page.'' In these six cases it is only once 
that David confronts both the lion and the bear — in the well-known cod. Paris. gr. 139 
(Table 1, number 1, fig. 33). Four times he fights with only the lion,!/ and once with 
only the bear.''’ Aside from the 18 illustrated Byzantine psalters mentioned above 


two more have survived, which show only David confronting the beasts (once the 


110 Dufrenne (1978). The Pantokrator Psalter, the Paris marginal Psalter, and the marginal psalter in 


Baltimore (Walters Art Gallery, W 733) lack the respective folios (Corrigan [1992], 145; Dufrenne 
[1966], 41; Miner [1955], 233). The Bristol Psalter and the marginal psalter in Sinai (cod. gr. 48) do 
not depict neither of the three episodes (Dufrenne [1966], 65; Weitzmann [1980], 1); the Hamilton 
Psalter shows David as shepherd on folio 40r and 41v, in David's biographical cycle before the psalms 
(and not in relation to Psalm 151), but does not include the scene of the killing of the wild animals 
(Havice [1978], 369, figs in DZurova [1990], I, 177-78). The Utrecht and the Stuttgart Psalters depict 
David only as shepherd and player of a musical instrument (De Wald [1930], 72; De Wald [19302], 
111). 

111 According to the provisional list of illustrated Byzantine psalters by Lowden (1988), 259. 

112 From all the psalters in the list by Lowden (1988), 259, I have not been able to obtain clear 
information on the illustration of number 38 (St Petersburg, Public Library, cod. gr. 214), number 74 
(Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, cod. 240), number 79 (Mount Sinai, Monastery of St Catherine 
monastery, cod. gr. 2123) and number 85 (Basel, University Library, cod. B.X.33). 

113 Table 1, numbers 1, 3-13, 15-21. Cod. Vat. gr. 752 (Table 1, numbers 4-5) contains two cycles of 
miniatures on David's life, both including scenes of his early life as a shepherd. Thus, in the 18 of the 
72 psalters considered here, David is playing his instrument in a natural setting a total of 19 times. In 
six of these cases David's flock is omitted (Table 1, numbers 9, 13, 15, 16, 18, 20), but his youthful 
appearance and the pastoral setting still suggest him being a shepherd. 

114 Table 1, numbers 5, 18, 20; (figs 28-29). 

115 Table 1, numbers 1 (figs 33, 41), 4, 6 (figs 30-31).The cases examined here are six, rather than five, 
because cod. Vat. gr. 752 comprises two such sets of images. 

116 Table 1, numbers 4-6, 20; (figs 28, 31). 

117 Table 1, number 18 (fig. 29). 
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lion, once both the lion and the bear), but have no miniature of David as shepherd 
sounding his psaltery.!'® 

The evidence provided by these 20 psalters suggests that outside the tradition 
of marginal psalter illustration the two scenes of David the shepherd sounding his 
psaltery and David the shepherd killing the wild beasts are never combined in one 
composition. Moreover, the former scene appears more than twice as often as the 
latter (19 cases, compared to eight). In the eight cases depicting David with the wild 
beasts, in only two does he fight both the lion and the bear (figs 32-33);''? usually he 
struggles only with the lion (five times, figs 28, 31) and in a single instance with the 
bear (fig 29).? Finally, it should be noted that only in three of all the 20 psalters 
containing the miniatures mentioned above, the illustration relates to psalm [sie 
everywhere else it appears at the beginning of the psalter, either as a headpiece to 
Psalm 1, or preceding the incipit. Since I have not been able to obtain a clear picture 
regarding the miniatures of four other surviving illustrated Byzantine psalters, the 
above numbers are not conclusive; nevertheless, these findings are strongly indicative 
of the prevailing tendencies in the choice and handling of the subject matter. "? 

We are led to conclude, therefore, that the depiction of David sounding his 
psaltery while watching over his peaceful flock after having killed the lion and the 
bear — in other words the combination of the three scenes in one composition — is 
exceptional in the illustration of Byzantine psalters. Among the 81 psalters I have 
examined in total (the nine marginal ones and the other 72 mentioned above) it 
survives only in the Chludov Psalter and in its eleventh century indirect copies, the 


Theodore and the Barberini Psalters.!? The fact that it is not found in the illustration 


18 Table 1, numbers 2 (fig. 32), 14. 

119 Table 1, numbers 1, 2. 

120 Table 1, numbers 4-6, 14, 18, 20. 

121 Table 1, numbers 3, 5, 11. 

122 See note 112 above. Concerning cod. gr. 214 of the Public Library in St Petersburg and cod. gr. 
2123 of the St Catherine's monastery on Mount Sinai, I have not been able to obtain any description of 
their illustration from published catalogues. Bancalari (1894), 170-171, mentions that in cod. 240 of the 
Biblioteca Casanatense in Rome David is depicted on folio 3v, but no description of the image is given 
—David may be depicted as shepherd-musician, or as king-psalmist, iconographic types that are 
common for the illustration of the incipit of the psalter. Omont (1886), 5-6, does not mention any 
"peintures" for cod. B.X.33 of the University Library in Basel, so it is probable that the manuscript 
contains only decorative and no figurative miniatures. 

123 From the list of eighty-five Byzantine illustrated psalters by Lowden (1988), 259, I have examined 
in person or through detailed descriptions in bibliography all but four, mentioned in notes 112, 122 
above. The laconic references I found on two of these manuscripts (cod. 240 of the Biblioteca 
Casanatense in Rome and cod. B.X.33 of the University Library in Basel — see previous note) allow us 
to suppose that these psalters do not contain an elaborate composition similar to that on folio 147v of 
the Chludov Psalter. 
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to Psalm 151 in either the Utrecht, the Stuttgart, or the Bristol Psalter, indicates that it 
was probably not included in the tradition of Byzantine psalter illustration before the 
ninth century. It seems to have been freshly introduced in the post-iconoclast 
Byzantine marginal psalters (such as the Chludov Psalter, and probably other 
contemporary or shortly earlier psalters now lost). The appearance of these scenes in 
close relation to each other in the three fourteenth-century Slavonic psalters that are 
influenced by the Byzantine tradition of marginal-psalter illustration (figs 25-27), 
further suggests that combining these episodes in one composition was specific to this 
tradition. 

However, despite the similarity between the three Slavonic codices with the 
Chludov Psalter, the Chludov remains unique in the tight correlation of the three 
scenes. The killing of the two wild beasts in the bottom corners of folio 147v is 
presented as safeguarding the peace and well-being of the flock David is tending in 
the dominating central scene of the page. The antithetical tension that characterises 
the composition as a whole is lost in the relevant miniatures of the three Slavonic 
psalters. On folio 205r in the Kiev Psalter, the psalmist tending his flock is starkly 
separated from David killing the lion, by the field on which the herd is grazing (fig. 
25).!? The two scenes do not share the same space as they do in the Chludov Psalter, 
the shepherd and his flock being rendered in a natural setting, while the lion-killing 
takes place on the blank background of the page. Moreover, it is only the lion that 
appears, the bear being omitted. On folio 247v in the Tomié Psalter, the animals of 
David's flock, David sounding his psaltery, and David killing the lion and the bear, 
are three separate themes on the page, each standing on its own piece of ground (fig. 
26).5 On folio 186r in the Munich Psalter the antithesis between safety and danger is 
created by depicting four scenes on the same ground (fig. 27). 6 At the top left of the 
folio, the psalmist tending his flock is separated from the other episodes by a stream, 
on the far side of which David appears three times engaged in combat. He confronts 
Goliath with the sling (top right), he beheads the Philistine (bottom left), and he kills 
the lion and the bear (bottom right). In this case the tension between the protected 
flock and its attacking predators is dissolved into a wider context, where peace and 
safety are juxtaposed to combat and triumph over evil enemies in more general terms. 
124 St Petersburg, Public Library, cod. 1251 F VI, published in facsimile by Vzdornov (1978). 

125 Moscow, State Historical Museum, cod. 2752, published in facsimile by DZurova (1990). 


76 Munich, Bayerisches Staatsbibliothek, cod. slav. 4, published in facsimile by Dufrenne et alii 
(1978). 
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The idea of combining the killing of the beasts with the defeat of Goliath, rather than 
with the scene of David tending his flock, seems inspired by 7. Kings 17:34-37, where 
indeed the two combats are compared, rather than from Psalm 151 which, as already 
mentioned, does not refer to the two wild animals. 

As we have seen from the above, the miniature on folio 147v of the Chludov 
Psalter is exceptional for three reasons: it illustrates the killing of both the lion and the 
bear, it tightly combines them in one composition with David sounding his psaltery 
while watching over his peaceful flock, and it shows the dove of the Holy Ghost on 
the psalmist’s instrument, to point to the divine inspiration of his mission. In this way 
the miniature places particular emphasis on the conflict between the forces of good 
and evil. It highlights the contrast between the defeat of irrationality and disorder, and 
the triumph of peace and harmony. Perhaps these rarely united elements were shown 
together as an allusion to the confrontation of iconoclast ataxia and Orthodox order, 
(the later always a result of guidance by the Holy Ghost, which is shown inspiring 
David's psalmodizing). ?? 

Such an interpretation is supported by the symbolic significance of pastoral 
and hunting themes in Byzantine culture, and especially in Byzantine literature 
(including iconophile texts). This tradition was largely shaped under the influence of 
relevant New Testament references. The theme of the Good Shepherd putting his life 
at risk to save his flock from the wolves is mentioned in John 10:11-16 and 27-28 as a 
simile of Christ protecting his followers. Moreover, Matthew 18:12-13 and Luke 15:4- 
5 make reference to Christ the shepherd searching for and finding the sinful lost sheep 
and returning it to the flock of Christians. In Acts 20:28-29 Paul says to the elders of 
the Church “Guard yourselves and all the flock of which the Holy Spirit has made you 
overseers. Be shepherds of the church of God... I know that after I leave, savage 
wolves will come in among you and will not spare the flock." Similar is the spirit of 
Christ's words to his apostles in Luke 10:3 *Go! I am sending you out like lambs 
among wolves", and to all his audience in Matthew 7:15 “Watch out for false 
prophets. They come to you in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are ferocious 
wolves." 

Scriptural passages of this kind inspired one of the most frequently used 


rhetorical motives in the literary tradition of the Byzantine Church: the comparison of 





177 For the symbolism of the Holy Spirit see pp. 65-69, below. 
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the Christian congregation to a flock, of its spiritual leaders to shepherds, and of its 
heretic persecutors or other enemies to wild animals threatening the flock."" The 
specific reference of most of these biblical passages to wolves, and of other scriptural 
excerpts like that of Z.Peter 5:8 to the devil being a lion in search of prey, led to the 
frequent comparison of demons, impious men and heretics specifically with wolves 
and lions.!”? These topoi are used in various texts, ranging from psalm commentaries 
to homilies and dogmatic discourses. The same ideas are found in iconophile 
literature, where the iconoclasts are not only described “worse than animals", S) but 
more frequently compared to ravaging wild beasts (@ypia), usually wolves and lions 
that have attacked the herd of the faithful and have caused death and distress with 
their heretic teaching and their persecutions.'*! It was especially Leo III, who was the 
first to impose his iconoclastic views on the Church in 730, and Leo V who reinstated 
the prohibition against icon worship in 815, who were compared to lions, both 


because of their name as well as their fierce and ungodly manners. "°? 





^ € 39 & ^» € 


128 See Lampe (1961), 1110, "zoruaivo", "rornavtikog", *mowuujv", “xoiuvy’, “xoiuviov’. For some 
characteristic examples see: Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 1249C, 1260B, Mansi V, 
352C; Acts of the Fourth Ecumenical Council, Mansi VIL, 77B; Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, 
Mansi XI, 505CD, 532BC, 716D, 933CD; Cyril of Alexandria, In psalmos, PG 69, 732A (Psalm 5:8), 
1157D (Psalm 67:31); Leontios presbyter, Homilies, ed. Datema — Allen (1987), 88:75-7 (homily I), 
174:254-259 (homily IID, trans. Allen (1991), 42 ($6), 57-58 ($19); Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. 
Uthermann (1981), 86 (VI:101). 

7? For example, see: Didymos, In psalmos (PG 39), ed. Mühlenberg (1975-78), I, 227 (8183, Psalm 
21:13-14), 231 (8191, Psalm 21:22), II, 111 (8777, Psalm 73:18-21); Cyril of Alexandria, /n psalmos, 
PG 69, 784C (Psalm 9:30), 817CD (Psalm 16:12); Theodoret, In psalmos, PG 80, 1017C (Psalm 
21:22), 1116AB (Psalm 34:17); Acts of the Second Ecumenical Council, Mansi III, 532B, 581E; Acts 
of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 1020C, 1029D-1032A, 1037B, 1093B, 1096C, 1098D; 
Acts of the Fourth Ecumenical Council, Mansi VII, 805BC; Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, 
Mansi XL, 717B, 721A, 733C. All the above psalm-commentary passages mention “lions” and most of 
the council passages “wolfs”. For the comparison of the devil or demons to lions see also Provatakis 
(1980), 236, n. 349. For the figurative use of wild animals (as referring to enemies) in Byzantine 
literature, in particular in the writings of the historians Niketas Choniates (around 1150-1215) and 
Nikephoros Gregoras (around 1290-1361) see Kazhdan - Franklin (1984), 267. 

130 See p. 52, n. 102. 

13! For example, Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 293A, 325C, 455A; Patriarch 
Nikephoros, Epistola ad Leonem III papam, PG 100, 177CD, 196A, Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 289AB 
Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 505AB, 525B, Apologeticus, PG 100, 573B, 612A, Refutatio et eversio, ed. 
Featherstone (1997),124 (§75:28-30); Theodore the Studite, Antirrheticus I, PG 99, 349B, Epistulae, 
ed. Fatouros (1992), 313 (epistle 189:11), 367 (232:37-41), 449 (306:11-13), 491 (357:6), 496 (362:10- 
11), 742 (501:40-44); Letter of the Three Patriarchs, and Pseudo-Damascenos, Letter to Theophilos, 
ed. Munitiz et alii (1997), 103:8-10, 111:10-11, 165:12-13, 187:29-30, 189:12-13; George the Monk, 
Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 742:9, 762:8/12; Life of Stephen the Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), 157:6 
($55), 169:11/14-15 ($68); Vita Nicephori, PG 100, 112B, 117CD, 121D, 124A, 125C, 132BC, 133C, 
136A, 141B; Vita Theodori Studitae, PG 99, 180D, 281A; Vita Nicolai Studitae, PG 105, 881C, 885C. 
1? Usually the emperors, or other iconoclasts, are said to have the name or the attitude of a beast or 
lion, or to roar like a lion when they speak out their heretic beliefs or they give orders of persecution 
against iconophiles ("Onprovvuoc", *Onpioyvouov", "Aeovtóvouog" "Ovuohčov", "Bpočac cc iov”, 
etc. See also Auzépy [1999], 72). Alternatively, adjectives like “untamed”, "blood-thirsty", "killing", 
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The long literary tradition outlined above is also reflected in the visual field. 
For example, representations of a shepherd guarding his flock against wild animals 
found in the Roman catacombs of the third and fourth century have been interpreted 
as symbols of the Church threatened by persecutors or heretics.!? Such are, for 
example, the cases of a shepherd standing between his flock and two wild animals, a 


), ^ and of 


boar and an ass, in a wall painting in the catacomb of Praetextatus (fig. 36 
a shepherd and his flock flanked by two wolves in a wall painting in the catacomb of 
Domitilla (fig. 37).'°° In a fourth-century wall painting in the catacomb of 
Praetextatus, the two elders conspiring against Susanna are depicted as two wolves 
approaching a sheep. The composition has been interpreted by scholars as a 
typological reference to the Church of Rome threatened by Arian heretics during the 
pontificate of Liberius (352-366). This reading is based on contemporary Christian 
literature, where both Susanna threatened by the elders and sheep attacked by wolves 
are used as allusions to the Church persecuted by heretics or other enemies. 16 

Most significant for the interpretation of the miniature on folio 147v of the 
Chludov Psalter are the scenes illustrating Psalms 25:4-5 and 26:1 on folios 27v-28r 
of the eleventh-century Theodore Psalter (fig. 38). The content of these miniatures is 
very close to that of the illustration of the same psalms on folios 23v-24r of the 
Chludov Psalter as described above, but with some important innovations. On folio 
27v of the Theodore Psalter Patriarch Nikephoros and Theodore the Studite hold 
together a medallion with the image of Christ, and on the bottom of the page both 


these iconophiles are debating with the iconoclast Emperor Leo V. The iconoclast 


council of 815 is not depicted, but a group of heretics whitewashing Christ’s icon are 





29 66 LT: 


“beastly”, etc. are attached to the lion-name of the emperors ("dvrjuepoc", "aiuopopoc", "povioč", 
“Onpiodnc” ... “A€wv’). For examples, see: Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 532A; 
Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 590 (epistle 421:7), 633 (448:12); Nouthesia, ed. 
Mitsidis (1989), 155:41-2, 157:92, 158:106; George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 741:17, 
750:16-17, 780:4/9-10, 783:7-9, 787:6, 798:9; Vita Germani, ed. Lamza (1975), 222:295-296, 226:357- 
358/366; Life of Stephen the Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), 100:6 ($10), 119:9 (823), 124:21 (827), 
130:9 ($31), 168:26 ($68); Life of Patriarch Tarasios, ed. Efthymiadis (1998), 100:6; Vita Nicephori, 
PG 100, 112B, 116A, 132BC; Vita Theodori Studitae, PG 99, 169D, 265A, 277C, 280A, 288C, 300B, 
304B; Life of Euthymios of Sardis, ed. Papadakis (1970), 74 (§12:1), 77 (815:1), 85 (819:6), 85 
(§20:14), 86 (821:16), 86 (822:1/8-9); Life of Euthymios of Sardis, ed. Gouillard (1987), 31:129, 
33:148; Life of Michael Synkellos, ed. Cunningham (1991), 62:1, 68:2, 78:24, 108:8/14; Vita Nicolai 
Studitae, PG 105, 877D, 881B; Vita Josephi hymnographi, PG 105, 953D. 

155 Thérel (1973), 40, n. 1 for further bibliography on the theme of the Good Shepherd in art, 40-44 for 
the shepherd protecting his flock. 

134 Dagens (1966), 350. 

155 Thérel (1973), 43, fig. 14. 

136 Dagens (1966), especially 347 ff. 
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very similar to the analogous group on folio 23v of the Chludov Psalter.!"" On folio 
28r of the Theodore Psalter David is not looking in the direction of the two iconophile 
figures on the facing page, so that the meaningful interrelation in the miniatures on 
folios 23v-24r (figs 20-21) of the Chludov Psalter between the psalmist and 
Nikephoros is not immediately obvious. Moreover, while most of the animals in 
David's herd look up at their shepherd as if attending to his words, the scene is not 
peaceful throughout, since in the lower left corner of the page a wolf is carrying off a 
ram — shown on the same level as the iconoclasts whitewashing Christ's icon on the 
facing page.'** In consequence, there is no reference here, as there is in the Chludov 
Psalter, to iconoclasts being worse than animals which, in contrast to heretics, obey 
their shepherd and God's will. There does, however, seem to be a reference to 
iconoclasts as wild beasts that attack the flock of Orthodox Christians with their 
heretic teachings, and lead to perdition those sheep that do not remain close to their 
iconophile pastors who, in iconophile polemics, were indeed compared to David. !?? 
Such an interpretation is supported by the movement and position of the wolf on the 
page: it is as if it is about to leap from folio 28r to folio 27v, towards the heretics 
whitewashing Christ's icon, carrying with it the captured sheep like an iconoclast 
wolf stealing the flock of the Orthodox Church. 

A logical consequence of the literary and visual tradition mentioned above is 
that the defeat of the devil, temptations, impious or heretic men and evil generally can 
be compared to chasing away or hunting down wild animals threatening a flock, 
sometimes with specific reference to David. For example, in his Selecta in Jeremiam 
Origen compares the confrontation of the psalmist-shepherd with the lion to the 
confrontation of the spiritual David, Christ, with the devil." The ninth-century 


iconophile writer Michael the Synkellos, in his Vita Dionysii Areopagitae describes 





137 Der Nersessian (1970), 24. 

138 Der Nersessian (1970), 24, describes the predator as a fox, probably judging by the pointed ears and 
bushy tail of the animal. However, it is evident that a fox cannot carry away a ram in its mouth, as the 
beast on folio 28r of the Theodore Psalter. Moreover, the grey colour of its fur and his robust and large 
body suggest that this animal is indeed a wolf, a species with which pointed ears and bushy tail are also 
compatible. In the description of the miniature in Theodore Psalter (2000) the animal is called a wolf. 
In Anderson — Canart — Walter (1989), 72, the predator that appears on folio 44v of the Barberini 
Psalter, illustrating again Psalm 26 in a composition similar to that of the Theodore Psalter, is also 
described as a wolf. The illustration of Psalm 25 in the Barberini Psalter is similar to that of the 
Chludov Psalter, but since it appears on folio 43v, it is not juxtaposed to the illustration of Psalm 26 on 
folio 44v. 

1? [ike Patriarch Nikephoros compared to David as shepherd, see pp. 53-54 above, and other 
iconophiles compared to David confronting Goliath, see p. 73 below. 

140 PG 13, 596C. 
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how the saint protects the members of his Christian flock from their spiritual 
aggressors (heathens, Jews, heretics) like a shepherd who chases away the wild beasts 
with spear, sling, pastoral rod and torch, and saves his animals from the teeth and 
claws of predators.!^' In the Life of Euthymios of Sardis, leading iconophile of the 
second Iconoclasm, the murder of the iconoclast Leo V is considered as a just 
punishment, carried out by Christ who has “crushed the lion-head” according to the 
wording of psalm 57:7 “God has broken the cheek-teeth of the lions".!? The text that 
is the most revealing of all for the interpretation of the miniature on folio 147v of the 
Chludov Psalter in terms of the defeat of iconoclasm is a passage from the Vita 
Nicephori mentioned earlier, where the patriarch is reported to have succeeded, by 
following David's example, to kill with his Orthodox teaching the lion and the bear 
whose heretic voices were raised against the flock of Christ. 

It should be remembered that comparing the confrontation of good and evil to 
the hunting of wild animals has its roots going in the literary and visual tradition of 
antiquity, where the battle of a hunter or prince with wild beasts was often taken 
symbolically as the struggle and victory over passions or evil forces, or as an allegory 
of human life." The juxtaposition of pastoral and hunting scenes in the sixth-century 
mosaic floors of churches in Palestine, and in the seventh-century (?) mosaic floor of 
the Great Palace in Constantinople, has similarly been interpreted as a reference to the 
combat between good and evil in the Church and in the Byzantine empire 
respectively.'? Furthermore, hunting and killing of wild animals in Byzantine 
imperial imagery was allegorical for the defeat of enemies, both in the depiction of 
such scenes in works of art, and in the actual organisation of imperial hunts.!^ó 
Similar ideas were employed in imperial panegyric. '" 

It is perhaps in this light that we should interpret the representation of David, 
the biblical type par excellence of the Byzantine emperor, killing both the lion and the 
bear in two psalters that were commissioned for Byzantine rulers: cod. Paris. gr. 139 


(fig. 33), possibly for Romanos II as a present from his father Constantine VII 


^! PG 4, 644C, 645AB. 

42 Ed. Papadakis (1970), 87 (§22:18-19). 

8 Vita Nicephori, PG 100, 149D-152A. 

^ Merrony (1998), 475, with further bibliography. 

^ Merrony (1998), especially 452-456, 465-466, 474-482; Trilling (1989), especially 57-66. 
46 Maguire (1994), 193-197. 

^! Maguire (1988), 93, n. 33; Maguire (1994), 192-93. 
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Porphyrogennetos;'** and cod. Marc. gr. Z17 (fig. 32), the Psalter of Basil IL.!"? As 
noted above, the appearance of both episodes in the same codex was extremely rare in 
Byzantine psalters: it survives only in these two manuscripts, in the Chludov Psalter, 
and its two eleventh-century indirect copies — the Theodore and Barberini Psalters. 
The emphasis placed on these two episodes in the two codices that were once owned 
by Byzantine emperors may have been intended to allude to the valour of the ruler 
who, as a New David, effectively protects his subjects from all enemies threatening 
the empire's safety and well-being.'°° A similar significance may be attributed to the 
killing of the lion and the bear in two of the nine silver plates found in Cyprus, 
depicting scenes from David's life that have been interpreted as alluding to emperor 
Herakleios (figs 34-35). ^! 

The widespread literary and visual use of the killing of beasts as a metaphor 
for the defeat of evil powers in Byzantine culture, and the frequent comparison of 
heretics with wild animals threatening the sheep of Christ, point to the conclusion that 
the miniature on folio 147v of the Chludov Psalter would be viewed by ninth-century 
iconophile viewers as symbolic of the defeat of their iconoclast enemies and the 
reinstatement of peace in the flock of the Orthodox Church. 

The appearance of the dove signifying the Holy Ghost on David's psaltery 
deserves further comment. Since the only other animals depicted are those of David's 
flock (aside from the lion and the bear), the bird perched on his psaltery can not be 
considered a random choice (as it might be, for example, in a picture of Orpheus 
playing the lyre and surrounded by various animals, an image that in Early Christian 


art symbolises Christ attracting and saving with his teaching the souls of believers). '?? 


148 Buchthal (1974); Cutler (1984), 63-71, with previous bibliography; The Glory of Byzantium (1997), 
240-242, cat. no. 163. 

14 Cutler (19922); Cutler (1984), 115-19, with previous bibliography. 

150 Maguire (1988), 93, sees the killing of the wild beasts on folio IVv in the Psalter of Basil II as a 
metaphor for the triumph of the emperor over his enemies, and he considers all six scenes on the folio 
as a visual panegyric referred to Basil II as a New David (also Maguire [1997], 188). Cutler (19922), 8- 
9, connects the first five of the six miniatures with specific events in the life of Basil II, but then rejects 
the hypothesis that the whole page is a political allegory, because this would require subverting the 
order of the miniatures in order to make them correspond to the order of the relevant events in the 
emperor's life. There is, however, the alternative to see the miniatures as alluding in a more general 
sense to the virtues of the emperor as a second David (cf. Maguire [1988], 93), rather than to invest 
every single miniature with strictly topical allusions. 

151 See note 78 above for the connection between the David plates and Herakleios. Alexander (1977), 
231, n. 66, for the Byzantine emperor as the shepherd of his people. 

1? On the theme of Christ-Orpheus see Stern (1974), where the existence of David-Orpheus in the 
Jewish tradition is also proposed. For a critique of the latter idea see Murray (1977). See also Maguire 
(1989), 219, for the Byzantine emperor as Orpheus. 
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There is evidence in other miniatures of the Chludov Psalter which suggests that this 
bird represents the Holy Ghost. It appears again in scenes of Christ’s Baptism (folios 
72v, 75v, 117r, figs 66, 197, 198); likewise in the miniature on folio 50v illustrating 
Psalm 50:13-14 “Cast me not away from thy presence; and remove not thy holy spirit 
from me. Restore to me the joy of thy salvation; and establish me with thy directing 
spirit", where David is shown raising his hands in supplication towards a descending 
dove, which again signifies the Holy Ghost (fig. 39). A dove with the same 
significance appears also above the Virgin in the Annunciation of folio 45r (fig. 40), 
and above a medallion with the Virgin and Child blessed by the hand of God on folio 
44r (fig. 102). The dove perched on the psaltery on folio 147v is turned towards 
David's head, as if about to whisper in his ears the divinely inspired verses of his 
psalms. Usually David sounding his psaltery is accompanied in the Byzantine psalters 
by a female figure (figs 28, 30, 41), sometimes inscribed MeAcóía (Melodia) and on 
one occasion Xíveoig (Synesis).? These figures have been interpreted as 
personifications of the spirit that guides the psalmist in his divinely appointed 
work. !> It seems that on folio 147v of the Chludov Psalter the female figure has been 
replaced by the dove which, as symbol of the Holy Ghost, makes a more direct and 
emphatic theological reference to the divine inspiration of the psalmist. 

Showing the dove of the Holy Ghost in the Chludov Psalter has itself 
important iconophile connotations. According to an iconophile argument presented in 
the Seventh Ecumenical Council by patriarch Tarasios, certain men that in the past 
had rejected and destroyed images of Christ, of the angels, and of the Holy Ghost in 
the form of a dove, were condemned as heretics by ecclesiastical authorities. ?? 
Following this observation, a letter of the clergy and the monks of Antioch to the 
participants of a council held in Constantinople in 535-536, when the heretic bishop 
of Antioch Severos was condemned, was read again in the Ecumenical Council of 


787. According to that letter, Severos was a sorcerer and servant of the demons. He 


153 The female figure that accompanies David sounding his psaltery is inscribed as Melodia in cod. 
Paris. gr. 139 and cod. Petropolitanus gr. 269 (Table 1, numbers 1, 19), while she is named Synesis in 
cod. Marc. gr. 565 (Table 1, number 10); see also Cutler (1978), 47, n.54. In cod. Vat. gr. 752 the 
whole miniature of David next to the female figure, illustrating psalm 151, is inscribed "David's 
Melodia” (1) ueAcóía tov Aa(vi)d), De Wald (1942), 40; (Table 1, number 5). In all the other cases 
listed in Cutler (1984), 21, 27, 48, 51, 60, 81, 83, the female figure is not identified by an inscription, 
but Cutler names her Melodia since she resembles closely the inscribed figures mentioned above; See 
also Table 1, numbers 3, 5-9, 12, 15, 21. 

154 Cutler (1978), 47-48. 

155 Mansi XIII, 180E-181B. 
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had destroyed the sanctuaries and the holy vessels of the churches and had confiscated 
the golden or silver doves that hung “as types of the Holy Spirit” above the baptismal 
fonts and the holy altars (obviously with the intention to melt them down). At this 
point Tarasios presiding over the Council of 787 exclaimed that if the fathers of the 
Church had accepted in the past the representation of the Holy Ghost in the form of a 
dove, it was much more justifiable to accept the depiction of the Incarnated Logos, 
since he had been seen and touched on earth as a man. !56 

An implication of this observation is that the Church accepted the depiction of 
the Holy Ghost as a dove because it was seen in this form during Christ’s Baptism 
(Matthew 3:16, Mark 1:10, Luke 3:22, John 1:32). A similar line of thinking is more 
often presented in iconophile texts in connection to angels. It is claimed that God’s 
incorporeal messengers are spiritual beings, but having been seen in bodily form by 
certain virtuous men of the Bible, they can be depicted in images — and such images 
were indeed recorded in various earlier patristic texts, testifying to a long tradition 
accepted by the Church. Consequently, it is even more justifiable to represent Christ 
in icons, since he did not only appear in a human body, but really acquired the human 
nature. ?" Therefore, likewise to the depiction of the Holy Ghost, the representation of 
angels in the ninth-century marginal psalters has in itself strong iconophile 
connotations. 5? 

There is further reason to suggest a more specific iconophile significance for 
the dove on David’s psaltery on folio 147v of the Chludov Psalter. It is a firm tenet in 
Christian texts, including iconophile works, to consider the defeat of heresy and the 
reinstatement of peace in the Church as having been guided by the Holy Spirit. ?? It is 
therefore eminently appropriate to use a dove to indicate that David (himself a 


prominent biblical model of ecclesiastical or political leaders in Byzantine culture) 





156 Mansi XIII, 181E-184B. 

157 John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 130-132 (III, 24-25); 

Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIIL 2A, SE, 164E-165C, 404D; Patriarch 
Nikephoros, Antirrheticus II, PG 100, 348-353, Apologeticus, PG 100, 781AC; Theodore the Studite, 
Antirrheticus I, PG 99, 341A, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 177 (epistle 64:36-37), 533-534 (385:11- 
14), 536 (386:50-51), 585 (418:35-36). For this and other iconophile arguments on the depiction of 
angels in icons see Parry (1996), 81-88, and especially Peers (2001), 65-66, 78, 81, 103-141. 

158 See also p. 210 below. 

1? See, for example: Acts of the First Ecumenical Council, Mansi IL, 777C; Acts of the Third 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 593B, 1144C-E, 1209C, 1284C; Acts of the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council, Mansi VI, 628AB, 633A, 672E; Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 497C, 
685E, 709A, 720AB, 937C, 296B; Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 1138E, Mansi 
XIII, 408A/E; Patriarch Nikephoros, Epistola ad Leonem III papam, PG 100, 192B, Apologeticus, PG 
100, 540A, 564A, 597D, 616AB, 741B, Apologeticus minor, PG 100, 840C. See also Crehan (1966). 
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was inspired by the Holy Ghost to kill the heretic beasts that threatened his flock, and 
thereby to reinstate order and harmony. In this sense David is reminiscent here of 
Christ-Orpheus calming with the playing of his lyre the souls of those who embrace 
his Christian teaching. The miniature also recalls St Paul’s words when warning the 
Church elders against the wolves that will attack the herd, in Acts 20:28-29: “Guard 
yourselves and all the flock of which the Holy Spirit has made you overseers.” 

Some texts written by or for prominent iconophiles describe the spiritual 
leaders of the Church as musical instruments inspired by the Holy Ghost (in 


continuation of a pre-existing literary tradition), 6? 


sometimes with specific reference 
to the flock of Christians saved by the God-sent sound of Orthodox teaching. For 
example, the iconophile Michael Synkellos in his Vita Dionysii Areopagitae says that 
the saint used a shepherd’s pipe and songs to call sheep that were lost back to the 
flock, an obvious reference to the inspired teaching of Dionysios that had brought 
sinners back to the Church.!*! The leading iconophile Theodore the Studite is called 
“the lyre of the Spirit".'?? Theodore himself, when writing to Pope Pascal about the 
wild wolves of iconoclasm that had attacked the Orthodox Church, pleads with him to 
defeat the heretic beasts with the pipe of his divine teaching.'® Likewise, Patriarch 
Nikephoros writes at the time of his appointment to Pope Leo III, asking his blessing 
in order to sound "the divine pipe of apostolic and spiritual teaching" and gather 
together the flock of the Church, keeping it safe from the attacks of wild beasts. !9* 
Moreover, the biographer of Nikephoros writes that the patriarch “tuned a musical 
Iyre" not like the one of the ancient philosophers Pythagoras and Aristoxenos, but one 
made of one hundred and fifty cords — David's psalms. With this instrument he saved 
his flock from Saul’s illness, the evil spirit that leads to false beliefs and fights against 
Christ's economy — in other words he defeated iconoclasm like a New David, by 


sounding his psaltery. 6 


© See Lampe (1961), 814, “Adipa’”. 

SI PG 4, 648CD. 

© PG 99, 97B, 101B. 

& Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 400-401 (epistle 271:16-21/45-47). 

164 Epistola ad Leonem III papam, PG 100, 193D-196A. 

SS Vita Nicephori, PG 100, 57BC. The verb of this passage is the same with that of Psalm 151:2. 
Nikephoros “Movoixny dč rjpuooaro Aópav"; likewise, David says “oi ddxtvdoi uov Ñpuocav 
yadtypiov’. 
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It will be worthwhile to examine another miniature of the Chludov Psalter that 
shows the Holy Ghost as safeguarding the Orthodox Church, because it sheds 


additional light on the significance of the dove depicted on folio 147v. 


Folio 62v of the Chludov Psalter 


On folio 62v of the Chludov Psalter, Psalm 65:1-4 “Shout unto God, all the 
earth...Let all the earth worship thee, and sing to thee; let them sing to thy name" is 
illustrated with a representation of the Pentecost marked by an unusual iconographic 
feature (fig. 42).!66 The two groups of six apostles each upon whom the fire of the 
Holy Ghost descends from the sky are shown seated right and left of a throne on 
which is placed an open gospel, and on this stands the dove of the Holy Ghost.!9" 
When this throne is depicted in a Pentecost scene, the standard Byzantine 
iconography places it above the circle of apostles,!69 to occupy the celestial sphere 
from which descends the illumination of the Holy Ghost, inspiring Christ's disciples 
to convert thousands of people of various nationalities to Christianity, according to 
Acts 2:1-41 (figs 43-44). This event was considered as the inauguration of the 
ecumenical Church of Christ, the beginning of the diffusion of his teaching to the 
world through the grace of the Holy Ghost.'® Logically enough the Fathers of the 


ecumenical councils saw their meetings as a continuation of this venerable tradition, 





166 S&epkina (1977), relates the miniature to verse 1, while Dufrenne (1978) to verse 4. In the facsimile 
edition the reference marks that appear at the right, and possibly also at the left of the miniature, are not 
visible in between the verses of Psalm 65:1-4 above the scene. The wording of all these verses (the 
earth praising God) fits the theme of the Pentecost (the beginning of the dissemination of Christianity 
to the world). 

167 Tn the bibliography this is usually called “the Hetoimasia of the throne" (referring to the prepared 
throne of the Second Coming of Christ), and from the twelfth century onwards a similar throne that 
appears in the decoration of the bema-area in Byzantine churches is indeed inscribed "Hetoimasia". 
See Gioles (1990), 87-89, 90-94, and Mandas (2001), 202-215, for the theophanic, trinitarian and 
eucharistic symbolism of the throne when it appears alone or inserted in the scene of the Pentecost in 
the decoration of the bema-area, as opposed to the eschatological symbolism of the throne in 
representations of the Second Coming. See also Bogyay, '"Hetoimasia", RbK IL, 1189-1202. 

168 As on folio 301r (fig. 44) of cod. Paris. gr. 510; (Omont [1929], pl. XLIV; Brubaker [1999], fig. 
30); in a wall painting at the church of Kiliclar in Cappadocia (Jerphanion [1925-28], pl. 52); in the 
mosaic above the bema of Hosios Loukas in Phokis (fig. 43; Diez — Demus [1931], pl. XV; Chatzidaki 
[1996], fig. 11); in the mosaic of the west cupola of St Marco in Venice (Demus [1984], Plates, I, fig. 
4; Bertoli [1986], fig. 100a-b). The last two mosaics are thought to reflect the ninth-century mosaic on 
the west cupola of St Apostles in Constantinople, now lost (Walter [1970], 207). The throne does not 
always make part of the Pentecost iconography, where sometimes the tongues of fire alone, with or 
without the Holy Spirit, are depicted (Bogyay, "Hetoimasia", RbK II, 1198; see also note 177 below). 
For further bibliography see Brubaker (1999), 240, especially notes 7, 8. 

169 Walter (1970), 199; Mandas (2001), 202-210, especially 204, 208, 210. 
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declaring that inspiration by the Holy Ghost enabled them to reach decisions that 
would ensure the unity and expansion of the ecumenical Church of Christ. 

The relation between the Pentecost and the ecumenical councils is implicit in 
all claims that the decisions of the latter were reached under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost.!”° In the Acts of the First Ecumenical Council, which set the example for 
all the following councils, this relation is also explicitly stated through a direct 
reference to the events described in Acts 2.!?! Moreover, the inauguration of the 
works of the Third Ecumenical Council took place on the Sunday of Pentecost, 
obviously in order to allude to the spiritual connection between the biblical and the 
contemporary event.!"? Significant is also the fact that, according to the Typikon of the 
Great Church (St Sophia at Constantinople), the commemoration of the fathers that 
participated in the first six ecumenical councils was celebrated on the last Sunday 
before Pentecost, and emphasis was placed on their inspiration by the Holy Ghost.!” 
It is not surprising that the iconography of ecumenical councils should have 
compositional similarities with that of the Pentecost." For example, a comparison 
between the miniature of the Pentecost and that of the Second Ecumenical Council on 
folios 301r and 355r of cod. Paris. gr. 510 respectively reveals the following 
similarities (figs 44-45): the semi-circular disposition of the protagonists sitting on 
benches, other participants placed in the bottom corners of the page, and a throne with 
a book in a prominent position. In the Pentecost scene, the throne above the apostles 
supports a closed book surmounted by the Holy Ghost. In the council scene, the 
throne in the middle, between the Church Fathers, supports an open gospel, reflecting 
the usual practice at ecumenical councils where the enthroned book stood for the 


presence of Christ and of the Holy Ghost who had inspired the scriptures. '? 


170 See n. 159 above. 

171 According to Walter (1970), 235, this direct connection does not appear in Byzantine theology. 
However, in the Acts of the First Ecumenical Council, Mansi IL, 808A, it is said that by summoning the 
Fathers of the council Constantine I created “an image of the chorus of apostles” on the day of 
Pentecost. Reference is made to the ecumenical character of both events. It is even claimed that since 
all the participants of the council act in the name of God, their gathering is in a way superior to that of 
the people who had attended the events of Acts 2. 

172 Mansi IV, 1329E. The significance of this connection is noted, for example, by Evagrios in his 
Ecclesiastical History, ed. Bidez — Parmentier (1964), 8:16-18 (1.3). He writes that the principal day of 
the council was the day of holy Pentecost “when the life-giving spirit visited us from on height". 

1? Ed, Mateos (1962-63), II, 130. 

U^ Walter (1970), 234-235. 

75 Walter (1970), 147-148, mentions that the enthronement of the gospel as symbol of the presence of 
Christ is attested in the Third Ecumenical Council (Ephesus, 431), while its display is also mentioned 
in other three ecumenical councils, the Fourth (Chalcedon 451), the Sixth (Constantinople III, 680), 
the Seventh (Nicea II, 787); also at the local councils of 860 and 869 at Constantinople. To these I add 
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Comparing the miniatures of the two codices shows that on folio 62v of the 
Chludov Psalter the throne with the open book relates more closely to the 
iconography of councils than the Pentecost. The throne is more a realistic object 
standing between the apostles than a symbol floating above their heads. While the 
dove belongs to the iconography of the Pentecost, it also relates closely to the 
symbolism of the enthroned gospel in the ecumenical councils, referring to the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. In fact, there is a case where the image of the enthroned 
gospel surmounted by the dove is related to an ecumenical council. On folio 107v of 
the tenth-century cod. Paris. suppl. gr. 1085 (collection of ecclesiastical canons) such 
an image appears at the end of the canons of the Seventh Ecumenical Council (fig. 
46), 76 obviously aimed to denote the divine inspiration of the relevant text. 
Analogous allusions may be attributed to the Pentecost scene on folio 62v of the 
Chludov Psalter, where the composition is reminiscent of the enthroned gospel amidst 
the participants of the ecumenical councils. The position of the throne among the 
apostles cannot be explained merely by lack of space above them where standard 
iconography would normally place it. Lack of space might have led to the omission of 
the throne, a solution that is frequently followed in Byzantine miniatures and portable 
icons (figs 47-49). However, the artist has chosen to insert the throne between the 
apostles, on the same level with them, thus conferring on the scene a similarity with 
the iconography of the ecumenical councils. This is a positive rather than a negative 
pictorial decision. 

This interpretation can be supported by a glance at the rest of folio 62v. We 


need to account for the representation of two deacons sounding the simandron with a 


the reference to the gospel in two letters related to the Acts of the Fifth Ecumenical Council 
(Constantinople II, 550), Mansi IX, 188B, 189A/C. In the Sixth Ecumenical Council Walter notes “une 
bréve allusion" to the presence of the gospel, but in reality the acts of this council give the most 
numerous references to this presence: Mansi XI, 324D, 381A, 460C, 521D, 553B, 585E, 605D, 616E, 
629D (and 224E, 232D, mentioned by Walter [1970], 147, n.145). On folio 16r of the Pantokrator 
Psalter (fig. 18) the gospel is depicted on a bench amidst the participants of the iconoclastic council of 
815, attesting to the widespread usage of the display of the Gospel in ecclesiastical councils, already 
known from the textual sources (Brubaker [1999], 212 with further bibliography). 

176 Walter (1970), 61, fig. 28. 

177 For example, in the nineteen depictions of the Pentecost in the illustrated codices with the liturgical 
homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus examined by Galavaris (1969), 80-81. In four of these miniatures 
lack of space has led to the representation of the scene not in its usual semicircular arrangement, but in 
a horizontal arrangement similar to that of the Chludov Psalter (figs 48-49). In these cases the space 
available between the two groups of apostles could have allowed the depiction of the throne, which is 
however omitted. For representations of the Pentecost in its semicircular arrangement without the 
throne, in portable icons dated from the eleventh to the fourteenth century, see Vokotopoulos (1995), 
figs 18, 36, 42, 83, 86, 107, 113, 131. 
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hammer to signal the beginning of the Divine Liturgy (the Mass) — a practice still 
followed in many Greek monasteries. The first deacon appears next to verse 12 of 
Psalm 64 “Thou wilt bless the crown of the year because of thy goodness; and thy 
plains shall be filled with fatness” which according to the Typikon of the Great 
Church was sung on September 1", the first day of the ecclesiastical year, when the 
entire Psalm 64 was sung as the third antiphonal."? Now according to the 
Ecclesiastical History of Patriarch Germanos, sounding the simandron is not only a 
signal to the faithful to gather for the celebration of the Divine Liturgy, but also a 
warning to evil spirits to keep away from the church. More precisely, the patriarch 
says that "The simandron represents the trumpets of the angels and calls the 
contestants to battle against the invisible enemies”.'”? The Chludov Psalter deacons 
may therefore be understood to be warning evil spirits to keep away from the church 
all the year round, given that they illustrate a psalm basic to the liturgical inauguration 
of the ecclesiastical year, and the first one of them appears next to verse 12 that was 
repeatedly sung at that feast. At the same time, reference marks relate the two deacons 
to verse 14 “The rams of the flock are clothed with wool, and the valleys shall abound 
in corn; they shall cry aloud, yea they shall sing hymns". More specifically they relate 
them to the word “rams”, as if to indicate that by calling the congregation to attend 
Mass the deacons are the rams that lead the flock to thank God for his blessing of 
abundance and prosperity throughout the year, as described in Psalm 64:10-14. 

The deacons may be considered complementary to the scene across the bottom 
of the page, which seems to convey the message that the Christian Church 
inaugurated at Pentecost is constantly safeguarded by the ecumenical councils. In fact, 
the same reference mark that is painted above each deacon reappears not only above 
Psalm 64:14, but also above Psalm 65:1.!8° The allusion to the perpetual liturgical 


cycle of the Church through the figures of the deacons reveals the contemporary and 





78 Ed, Mateos (1962-63), I, 8. Psalm 64:12 was also part of a troparion that was sung twice on 
September 1* according to the Typikon of the Great Church, ed. Mateos (1962-63), I, 4:16-17, 8:14. 
The same psalm verse is extensively employed in the celebration of September 1* according to the 
twelfth-century Typikon of the Monastery of the Saviour at Messina (following Studite practice, see p. 
228, n. 866 below). It is not only used as stichos at the eve of the feast, and at the Divine Liturgy of the 
feast proper, it is also the koinonikon, sung during Communion (ed. Arranz [1969], 12-14). 

1 Ecclesiastical History, ed. and trans. Meyendorff (1984), 56-59 (82). 

180 Séepkina (1977), relates the deacons to Psalm 64:12, but the reference marks clearly relate them to 
Psalm 64:14 (mentioned by Dufrenne [1978]), and Psalm 65:1. Likewise, two deacons appear on folio 
106v of the Barberini Psalter in relation to both psalms (Anderson — Canart — Walter [1989], 94), while 
on folio 80v of the Theodore Psalter they are related only to Psalm 65:1 (Der Nersessian [1970], 36, 
fig. 129). 
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continuous relevance of Pentecost for the life of the Church. As in the inauguration of 
ecumenical Christianity (Pentecost) and in the reaffirmation of its ecumenical 
Orthodox values (the councils), so in the celebration of the Divine Liturgy (the central 
event in the life of the Church) the Holy Ghost descends to bestow the divine grace on 
God’s people. In fact, the belief of the Orthodox Church in the descent of the Holy 
Ghost during the Divine Liturgy is considered a main reason for the representation of 
the Pentecost or of the Hetoimasia of the throne in the bema of Byzantine churches. !*! 
Folio 62v of the Chludov Psalter presents a different visual expression of the same 
idea, with emphasis on the polemical significance of the Divine Liturgy and the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost in the fight against evil spirits (simandron-sounding) 
and heretics (reference to the ecumenical councils). 

In the double meaning attributed to the miniature of the Pentecost (interpreted 
as referring to the inauguration of the ecumenical Church of Christ and to the 
ecumenical councils that ensure the unity and perpetuation of the Church), the dove 
on the throne performs a function similar to that on folio 147v, where it appears on 
David’s psaltery. This miniature too expresses a double meaning: it represents David 
not only as the psalmist composing his psalms under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, but also as biblical symbol of an ecclesiastical pastor who, guided by the Holy 
Ghost, brings peace and safety to his flock once he has killed the iconoclastic beasts 


that threatened the unity and life of his herd. 


Folio 146r of the Chludov Psalter 


The killing of Goliath on folio 148r (fig. 23), an episode specifically 
mentioned in Psalm 151:6-7, may be another allusion to the defeat of the iconoclastic 
heresy. !8? The confrontation between good and evil was considered in Byzantium as a 
spiritual war, and the words used to describe it were often those of the battlefield, 
sometimes following closely the phraseology of Ephesians 6:10-17, where the 
spiritual armour of the Christians is described as made of the breast-plate of 


righteousness, the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation and the sword of the 





13! Mandas (2001), 202-215. 
182 “I went forth to meet the Philistine; and he cursed me by his idols. But I drew his own sword, and 
beheaded him, and removed reproach from the children of Israel". 
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spirit.!8° Such topoi are frequently employed in iconophile polemics.!?" For example, 


the iconophile patriarchs Germanos and Methodios, as well as Theodore the Studite, 


were described in iconophile texts as fighting a spiritual battle against heretics.!?? 


Theodore himself often used in his epistles the term “soldiers of Christ" when 
speaking of persecuted iconophiles who fight against heresy. Moreover, the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council declared that the enemies of the spiritual Jerusalem, 
meaning the ecumenical Church of Christ, were in certain ways the same as those 
who had attacked the earthly Jerusalem. '?7 This is, of course, an expression of the 
Byzantines believing that they were the new chosen people of God who were 
continuing the history of the Old Israel. 

In their spiritual war against heretics, the leaders of the New Israel, the 
emperors of Byzantium and the Fathers of the Orthodox Church, were often compared 
to David who defeated Goliath, one of the most notorious enemies of the Old Israel 
(.Kings 17). For example, the Third Ecumenical Council declared that the Orthodox 
Christians, the soldiers of Christ, will triumph over the heretic enemy even if he is as 
insolent as Goliath, and compared the stones that David placed in his shepherd-scrip 
to use against the Philistine (I Kings 17:40) with the valorous Christians that fight for 


the true faith in Christ's Church. The Sixth Ecumenical Council described 


155 Mango (1980), 159. For a few examples see Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 
1041A/E, 1047CD, 1285B/D; Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 629E, 668BC, 684D, 
720E; Didymos, In psalmos (PG 39), ed. Mühlenberg (1975-78), IL, 273 ($1073, Psalm 117:5-9), 300 
($1157, Psalm 121:6-7), 343 ($1245, Psalm 143:1); Cyril of Alexandria, Festive Letters, SC 372, 244- 
246 (IV,2:38-44), 282 (V,1:18-23), SC 392, 127-128 (IX,2:1-17), 254 (XI,2:12-22); Anastasios of 
Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 195 (X,5:38), 198 (X,5:65-66), 259 (XIV,1:70-71); Patriarch 
Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), II, 32 (epistle 284:1034-1036), 43 
(284:1379), 101 (285:86-90). In most of the above excerpts the spiritual battle described is fought 
against heretics. See also the iconophile texts mentioned in the following pages. 

184 For some examples of iconophile references to the spiritual war against heresy see Patriarch 
Nikephoros, Epistola ad Leonem III papam, PG 100, 176C, 177C, Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 208A, 
Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 493D, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 202 ($114:53-66); Vita 
Nicephori, PG 100, 65D-68A, 85B, 88A, 112B, 116A. For other references see the following notes. 

155 Vita Germani, ed. Lamza (1975), 206:97-98 (Germanos is the stronghold of Orthodoxy); Photios, 
Bibliotheca, ed. Henry (1959-1977), V, 80:19-23 (Germanos kills the heretics with the sword of truth); 
Vita Methodii, PG 100, 1260C (Methodios drives away the army of iconoclasts and demolishes their 
fortress); George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 802:23 (Methodios is a fighter in the first 
lines of Orthodoxy); Vita Theodori Studitae, PG 99, 97C, 249C (Theodore is the weapon of 
righteousness, he is experienced in the spiritual battle, armed with the weapons of light, i.e. scriptural 
testimonies); Life of Euthymios of Sardis, ed. Papadakis (1970), 78 ($16:10, Theodore is an excellent 
fighter and enemy of those who turn against the Church). 

186 Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 201 (epistle 81:11), 244 (126:2), 254 (135:5), 284 (163:2), 290 
(169:11), 295 (174:2), 298 (177:20), 314 (190:17), 322 (199:13), 366 (232:28-29), 378 (246:15), 380 
(248:5-6), 498 (365:14-15), 524 (381:102), 638 (451:15-16). 

187 Mansi XIII, 221DE. 

155 Mansi IV, 1340E-1341A. 
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Constantine IV, who summoned the Synod, as a second David, fighting the heretic 
Goliath with spiritual weapons.!"? A more generic comparison between David, the 
king of Holy Zion, and the Byzantine emperors that summon the clergy to defend the 
New Zion, the Orthodox Church, was also made in the Acts of the Fourth and the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council.? In his dogmatic treatise Viae Dux, Anastasios of 
Sinai declares twice that he will stone and vanquish his heretic opponents following 
the example of David in his battle with Goliath. ?! 

Similar typological expressions abound in texts of iconophile writers. In his 
Vita Dionysii Areopagitae, the iconophile Michael the Synkellos describes the saint as 
“another David", fighting victoriously against the enemies of Christianity. ^? More 
significantly, the biographer of Theodore the Studite says that this militant iconophile 
struck and overcame the iconoclasts with his three antirrhetical discourses, like David 


who struck Goliath dead with a stone (I Kings 17:49).'? When writing that with this 


victory Theodore lifted the heavy reproach from the Church (‘tov dervorarov 


OveičicuOv tr]c čkkAnolac éérpev"), the biographer in fact uses a vocabulary very 
similar to Psalm 151:7, in which David says that by killing Goliath he “removed 
reproach from the children of Israel" (“hpa óveióoc čč viov Topand’”). Theodore the 
Studite writes at the beginning of his third Antirrheticus that David overcame Goliath 
with only one stone, while the writer himself, being inexperienced in war, will attempt 
to defeat iconoclast beliefs with three discourses.?^ The term *à44ógvAoc" (foreign) 
used in this text to denote that iconoclasm is not intrinsic to Orthodoxy, is also 
employed in Psalm 151:6 to describe Goliath the Philistine (as also in 7. Kings 17). 
Likewise, the success of Nicholas Studite in his fight against iconoclasts is compared 
in his Vita to David's performance in battle.!?? Furthermore, the biographer of 
Methodios writes that this patriarch was David's imitator and successor, defeating 
iconoclasts who were slandering the Incarnation of the Logos by using “the 


cornerstone", in other words Christ's true body, similarly to David who defeated 


89 Mansi XI, 736AC. 

?? Mansi VIL, 169C; Mansi XIIL, 408CD. 

?! Ed. Uthermann (1981), 138 (IX,1:100-101), 315 (XXIV:14-21). 
?? PG 4, 636C. 

93 PG 99, 265A. 

4 PG 99, 389A. 

95 PG 105, 920C. 
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Goliath with a stone loosed from his sling.!? Methodios is also compared to David 
and St Peter because, like them, he strikes and defeats those who slander him.'" To 
these specifically anti-iconoclastic examples one should add that in the literary 
tradition of the Byzantine Church David's combat with Goliath was often considered 
as a type of Christ's victory over death,?* or as an allegory of man conquering his 
passions.!”? In other words, the typological and tropological interpretation of this 
biblical episode was not confined to texts concerning the defeat of heresy. 

Most of these passages speak of Goliath's defeat by David's sling, since that 
sling-shot was the decisive moment in their combat (/.Kings 17:48-49).?? On folio 
148r of the Chludov Psalter Goliath's beheading is depicted instead, since this is the 
event specifically mentioned in Psalm 151:7. Being the final act of the combat, it seals 
David's victory over the enemy. In this sense it can be also taken to allude to the final 
triumph of iconophiles over iconoclasts, the miniature complementing the textual 
references to the “heretic” Goliath’s defeat by David's sling. Indeed, in their spiritual 
war against iconoclasm the iconophile writers sometimes mention "the sling of the 
spirit", "% but they preferred to use “the sword of the spirit", in other words the 
weapon David used to kill Goliath according to Psalm 151:7.7 It is worth 
mentioning that while in /.Kings 17:51 the Philistine's sword with which David 


beheads him is called *6ougaía", the sword mentioned in iconophile polemics as the 


spiritual weapon employed against iconoclasm is called “udyaipa’, as in Psalm 151:7. 
The same word is used in various Christian texts that make reference to the spiritual 


sword with which is fought the battle of Orthodoxy against heresy.??? 


196 PG 100, 1260C. 

1? PG 100, 1257B. 

198 For example, Theodoret, In librum I Regnorum, PG 80, 565B; John Chrysostom, Laudatio SS. 
Drosidis martyris PG 50, 687 (mentioning that as Goliath was beheaded by his own sword, so the devil 
was defeated by his own instrument, the woman, since after Eve came the Virgin Mary who gave birth 
to Christ the Logos). 

19 For example, Gregory Nazianzenus, SC 358, 232, (discourse 40, $17:1-3). 

200 Tn the passage mentioned in note 189 above, reference is made also to Goliath’s beheading. In the 
texts mentioned in notes 195 and 197 the reference is generally to the combat of David and Goliath. 

201 Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 205D; Patriarch Nikephoros, Epistola ad 
Leonem III papam, PG 100, 196C, Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 228C, Refutatio et eversio, ed. 
Featherstone (1997), 329 (8205:3). 

202 Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 1123D, Mansi XIII, 128B, 205C/E, 301C, 
360A; Patriarch Nikephoros, Epistola ad Leonem III papam, PG 100, 196C, Apologeticus, PG 100, 
812CD; Vita Theodori Studitae, PG 99, 284A. 

203 For example, Didymos, In psalmos (PG 39), ed. Mühlenberg (1975-78), I, 203 ($138, Psalm 17:35); 
Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 1340A/E; Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, 
Mansi XI, 660E, 720B, 932C; Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 156 (X.1, 2:157- 
158); Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1983-1985), I, 40 (epistle 2:15-18). 
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The key biblical passage that seems to have inspired the usage of this word in 
such polemical texts is Ephesians 6:17, where “the sword of the spirit” is identified 
with “the word of God”.? According to the usual expressions of iconophile 
literature, this “sword of the spirit” is used by iconophiles to defeat and uproot heretic 
beliefs in the spiritual war where the combat is between ideas, not human warriors. 
There is, however, an excerpt in the Apologeticus by Patriarch Nikephoros where it is 
quite literally stated that the Fathers of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, protected by 
the Holy Ghost and armed with the weapons of piety, “cut off the heads of their 
iniquitous enemies” (with their decisions against iconoclasm).?? Likewise, in a 
homily delivered at the council of 867 intended by Photios as a definite condemnation 
against all heresies, the patriarch describes in similar terms the victory of 
Orthodoxy over heresy, by making specific reference to Goliath’s beheading. Photios 
says that while David killed only one foreigner and left alive others that could be a 
future threat to Israel, the Byzantine emperors Michael III and Basil I, who 
summoned the council of 867, defeated all heresies by “the sword of the Cross", 
making the victory complete and bestowing *on the whole body of the Church a 
profound and undisturbed peace".?07 

The prominence of the sword in the miniature of Goliath's beheading (folio 
148r of the Chludov Psalter, fig. 23) may be a reflection of the emphasis on “the 
sword of the spirit as employed by iconophile writers. In Byzantine art, and 
especially in illustrated Byzantine psalters, David is usually seen with the sword on 
his enemy's neck, either cutting or piercing it (figs 50-55)."% This seems to be the 
norm in codices that do not belong to the tradition of marginal-psalter illustration. Of 
73 manuscripts examined, 22 illustrations of the event survive in 20 codices (Table 


2).?? Only in four cases does the sword not touch Goliath's neck. Once David holds it 





204 5, Tv ua yaupav tov zvebuaroc, 6 éottv pijua Oeovd...”. 


205 PG 100, 597C. 

206 Mango (1958), 302. 

207 Homily XVIII, ed. Laourdas (1959), 179:10-27, trans. Mango (1958), 314. 

208 For the psalters see below. For Goliath's decapitation in the illustrated Book of Kings, cod. Vat. gr. 
333, folio 24r (fig. 53), Lassus (1973) 53, fig. 43. For representations of the event in other media see, 
for example, the biggest of the Cyprus plates (fig. 50) and the ivory casket in the Palazzo Venezia, 
Rome (fig. 51), mentioned in n. 78 above. In these artefacts David is shown holding the sword against 
Goliath's neck. By contrast, in the wall-painting of chapel III at Bawit with scenes from David's life 
(dated from the first quarter of the sixth century to the beginning of the eighth, Cutler [1978], 61, n. 
156), David raises the sword high above Goliath's head, holding in with flexed arm in a realistically 
attacking pose (Buchthal [1938], fig. 31). 

209 (Cod. Vat. gr. 752 includes three such scenes [Table 2, numbers 2-4]). From the 85 psalters listed in 
Lowden (1988), 259, the nine marginal ones are mentioned below. From the remaining 76, I have not 
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in front of him, once he is inserting it in its sheath, and twice he raises it above his 
right shoulder, ready to strike the death blow (figs 56-59).7!° Never once does he 
stretch his arm to hold the sword high above his head as in the Chludov Psalter. This 
iconographic version seems to belong specifically to the tradition of marginal-psalter 
illustration, probably from the ninth century onwards, since the Stuttgart and the 
Bristol Psalters, which reflect an earlier tradition, both depict the sword as touching 
Goliath's neck.?!! 

The earliest surviving example of the weapon brandished up high is the 
miniature on folio 148r of the Chludov Psalter, where David with a straight arm holds 
up the sword vertically, more as a symbol demonstrating his victory than as its 
instrument. This element differentiates the Chludov miniature even from the later 
codices that follow the tradition of marginal-psalter illustration where the sword does 
not touch Goliath's neck but is raised above his head ready to give the death blow. In 
the eleventh-century Theodore Psalter, and in the fourteenth-century Hamilton, 
Tomié, Kiev, and Munich Psalters, David is shown in a clearly attacking pose, his 
flexed arm holding the sword either above or in front of him and away from his 
victim's throat (figs 60-63, 27).?? Similar realistically offensive poses are assumed 
by various figures also in the Chludov Psalter itself in scenes of decapitation, 
sacrifice, etc (e.g. figs 64-65).?? But on folio 148r David's pose is triumphant rather 
than combative, and the sword held up high becomes more an emblem of victory than 


a weapon. 





been able to obtain a description of their illustration in three cases: cod. gr. 214, the Public Library in 
St Petersburg; cod. gr. 2123, Monastery of the St Catherine on Mount Sinai; and cod. B.X.33, 
University Library in Basel (Lowden [1988], 259, numbers 38, 79, 85). In the case of cod. 240 of the 
Biblioteca Casanatense in Rome, the laconic reference of Bancalari (1894), 170-171, that David 1s 
depicted on folio 3v, suggests that he appears alone as shepherd-musician, or as king-psalmist in the 
incipit of the psalter, and not in a narrative scene like Goliath's beheading. (See also note 122 above). 
210 Table 2, numbers 2, 13-15. Also on folio 91r of cod. Paris. gr. 923 (copy of the Sacra Parallela, 
ninth century) David holds the sword in front of him, close to Goliath's head (Weitzmann [1979], 78- 
79, fig. 119). 

?!! Stuttgart Psalter, folio 165r, De Wald (19302), 112; Bristol Psalter, folio 240r, Dufrenne (1966), 65, 
pl. 59. In the Utrecht Psalter, folio 91v (De Wald [1930], 72, pl. CXLIV) David has already beheaded 
Goliath and is depicted holding his enemy's head in one hand and his sword in the other. 

212 Theodore Psalter, foliol91r, Der Nersessian (1970), 58, fig. 299; Hamilton Psalter, folio 43v, 
Havice (1978), 371; Kiev Psalter, folio 205r, Vzdornov (1978); Tomié Psalter, folio 248r, DZurova 
(1990); Munich Psalter, folio 186r, Dufrenne et alii (1978). The relevant folio is not illustrated in the 
Sinai marginal Psalter (Weitzmann [1980], 1), and is missing from the Pantokrator Psalter, the Paris 
marginal Psalter, the Barberini Psalter and the marginal Psalter in the Walters Art Gallery (Corrigan 
[1992], 145; Dufrenne [1966], 41; Anderson — Canart — Walter [1989], 144; Miner [1955], 233). 

213 See the beheading of martyrs (folio 44r, fig. 102) and of the Maccabees (folio 79r, fig. 100), the 
massacre of the innocents (folio 92r fig. 64), the Sacrifice of Isaac (folio 105v, fig. 65), the Sacrifice of 
the daughters and sons of Israel (folios 109v-110r, figs88-89). 
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These elements can be taken as indicating a second layer of meaning: that the 
scene represents a symbolic battle against the spiritual enemies of the New Israel, the 
Orthodox Church. Side by side with the slaying of the wild beasts on the facing folio, 
the decapitation of Goliath may be considered as another emphatic allusion to the 
defeat of iconoclasm. On folios 147v and 148r, the correlation of the combat against 
the animals and against the Philistine recalls [Kings 17:34-37/47, where David 
declares that since God has helped him kill the lions and bears attacking his flock 
when he was a shepherd, he will likewise help him defeat Goliath who threatens his 
people, since true victory is won through faith in God and not through the use of man- 
made weapons.?!^ This is also the underlying message in iconophile references to the 
war against iconoclasm, with weapons that are spiritual and their effectiveness is due 


to the piety and faith of the Orthodox Christians using them. 


The two compositions illustrating Psalm 151 in the Chludov Psalter are among 
the most revealing miniatures of the codex for understanding how iconography was 
used to communicate an iconophile interpretation of the texts and demonstrating that 
the imagery operates on several layers of meaning. The composition of the scenes on 
the basis of antitheses and analogies contributes to the same end. The interrelationship 
of different miniatures on the same folio or on facing folios deliberately constructs an 
elaborate iconophile message (as on folios 23v and 24r, and folio 62v, examined 
above). This device is used throughout the manuscript, and will be further studied in 
the next chapters, offering us additional evidence of the sophistication and complexity 
of theological references inherent in the visual language of the ninth-century 


Byzantine marginal psalters. 


214 This point is emphasized in various Byzantine texts that mention David's combat with Goliath. For 
example, in a spurious homily In psalmum L by John Chrysostom, PG 55, 569-570, it is said that David 
did not use Saul's armour and weapons against Goliath, so that his victory would not be attributed to 
them (J.Kings 17:38-40). Instead, he was armed with faith and piety, weapons that give to a fighter 
much greater strength. The same text was included in the florilegium of Sacra Parallela, PG 96, 117D- 
120A, under the title *On repentance and confession". Theodoret (In librum I Regnorum, PG 80, 565B, 
568AB) makes a similar comment. Moreover, he compares Goliath with the wild animals that David 
killed as a shepherd, because “the man who lives in impiety is no different from beasts". 
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II.2 Scenes of Jewish history as typological allusions to the life of 


the New Israel 


Biblical events of Jewish history are a basic subject of ninth-century marginal 
psalter illustration, since they are frequently mentioned in the psalms.?'? This section 
will examine a number of scenes illustrating Psalms 73, 77, 78, 105, and the first Ode 
of Moses. Reference will be made to all three ninth-century marginal psalters, but 
especially to the Chludov Psalter, which preserves the largest number of miniatures 
and is characterized by greater compositional sophistication. The combination of Old 
and New Testament scenes in the illustration of Psalms 73 and 77 will be related to 
theological arguments of iconophile literature concerning the Christological dogma of 
the Orthodox Church and its reflection in icon veneration. The main theme of this 
section will, however, be the possible typological allusions of Old Testament 
miniatures to the iconophile-iconoclast conflict, using as guidelines relevant 
references in iconophile texts, as well as the iconographic and compositional 
peculiarities of the scenes in question. 

As will become evident from the examples analysed below, some of these 
miniatures must have been part of the tradition of psalter illustration before the ninth 
century, judging by the evidence of the Utrecht, the Stuttgart and the Bristol 
Psalters.?ó Others may have been newly added or iconographicaly and 
compositionally altered in the post-iconoclast period, in which case we must be alert 
to the possibility that one of the reasons for these additions and changes were the 
iconophile connotations of the relevant scenes. In some cases, such as Psalm 73 and 
the first Ode of Moses, an Old Testament episode is shown in one self-contained 
composition, favouring an autonomous interpretation aimed to disclose a probable 
iconophile message below the layer of biblical narration. In the case of for instance 
Psalms 77 and 105, the episodes described refer to a long sequence of events from 
Exodus and other books of the Bible, so that their illustration requires quite a number 


of miniatures painted on consecutive pages. 7!” 


215 Corrigan (1992), 14 ff. 

216 See also Corrigan (1992), 14-20. 

217 Chludov Psalter, Psalm 77, folios 76r-79r; Psalm 105, folios 108r-110r. Pantokrator Psalter, Psalm 
TT, folios 102v-109v; Psalm 105, folios 153r-154r. Paris marginal Psalter, Psalm 105, folios 16r-18r. 
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Although most of these biblical episodes appear also in iconophile literature 
for their theological or typological relevance, some of them are much more frequently 
mentioned, and so offer more opportunities for an interpretative analysis. The same 
biblical episodes are also signalled out in the illustration of the ninth-century marginal 
psalters, being arranged in self-contained compositional units that make them stand 
out from the wider sequence of miniatures to which they belong, and invite the viewer 
to read them autonomously. This indicates that they were deliberately planned to 
convey a message that transcends straightforward literal illustration of a biblical story. 
For this reason I decided to examine the illustration of Psalms 77 and 105 not as a 
whole, but focus more specifically on some of those miniatures that make up such 
self-contained openings — in the former case also incorporating the illustration of 
Psalm 78. Since this section is based on typological interpretations of Jewish history, 
the miniatures will be examined in the chronological order of the events depicted, 
from the crossing of the Red Sea and related episodes to the story of Phineas, the 
captivity of the Jews to the Babylonians and their suffering at the hands of Antiochos 
Epiphanis. The same sequence is dictated by the nature of the scenes examined: from 
the simpler compositions that allow a more straightforward analysis, to the more 
complex cases, the interpretation of which is corroborated by analysis of the 


miniatures examined before them. 


Exodus from the land of heresy 


The ninth-century marginal psalters contain a large number of miniatures 
illustrating various events from the book of Exodus. Psalms 77, 104 and 105 present a 
long sequence of relevant episodes,”!* while Psalms 73, 80 and the first Ode of Moses 
are illustrated with single scenes.?'? The rich literary tradition of Byzantium on the 
exegesis of Exodus can shed some light on the way these miniatures were understood 


by their ninth century viewers. 


218 For Psalms 77 and 105 see the previous note, and pp. 97-119 below. The illustration of Psalm 104 in 
the Chludov Psalter takes up folios 105v-107r; in the Pantokrator Psalter folios 149v-151v; in the Paris 
marginal Psalter folios 13r-15r. 

219 For Psalm 73 and the first Ode of Moses see pp. 83-96 below. Psalm 80 is illustrated with Moses 
extracting water from the rock of Mara on folio 82r of the Chludov Psalter, and folio 114r of the 
Pantokrator Psalter (figs 182-83). 
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As early as in the New Testament, major episodes from Exodus were 


interpreted as prophesies on the Incarnation of the Logos for the salvation of 
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humanity,“ and this Christological typology was further developed in Early 


Christian and Byzantine literature,??! including commentaries on the psalms.?? In this 
kind of exegesis Moses was seen as prefiguring Christ who defeats the devil in the 
guise of the Pharaoh and saves the New Israel (of the Christians) from the land of 
idolatry and sin. The illustration of Psalms 73, 77, and 80 in the Chludov and 
Pantokrator Psalters presents some aspects of this Christological exegesis."? 
Alongside this reading, another typological interpretation developed from the 
Early Christian period onwards, which saw the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt 
and their long journey to the promised land as a type of the soul's struggle to 
overcome sin and find the way to spiritual and moral perfection. In his De vita 
Moysis, popular in the Byzantine period, Gregory of Nyssa produced the most 
systematic tropological reading of this kind on Exodus.” Another branch of this rich 
typological exegetical tradition, widely developed in Early Christian and Byzantine 
literature, saw the Israelites’ deliverance from slavery to the Egyptians as a type for 


the salvation of the Church from its heretic persecutors.?? This idea originates, of 


220 See Danielou (19602), 153-166. 

221 Danielou (19602), 167-201. The Fathers either make a generic reference to Exodus as prefiguring 
the salvation of the world by Christ, or mention specific events as types of Christian sacraments 
instituted by Christ (usually the crossing of the Red Sea referring to baptism, the miracle of the manna 
or the rock to the Eucharist, etc). On generic references to salvation see, for example, Gregory 
Nazianzenus, In sanctum pascha, PG 36, 644A-C, 649B-652D; Epiphanios of Cyprus (dubia), In 
sancto et magno sabbato, PG 43, 441C, In sanctam Christi resurrectionem, PG 43, 468C-A69C; 
Proclos of Constantinople, In sanctum pascha, PG 65, 796C-797B; Leontios presbyter, Homilies, ed. 
Datema — Allen (1987), 313 (homily X, trans. Allen — Datema [1991], 122); Patriarch Germanos, In 
dominici corporis sepulturam, PG 98, 280; John of Damascus, Expositio fidei, ed. Kotter (1973), 
176:43-46 (77, IV.4). On the crossing of the Red Sea as a type of baptism see p. 84, n. 240 below. 

?? For example, Eusebios, In psalmos, PG 23, 913-21, and Pseudo-Athanasios De titulis psalmorum, 
PG 277, 972-73, 981, interpret Christologically various Exodus references of Psalm 77. See also pp. 84- 
85 below for Psalm 73. 

223 For the depiction of Christ's Baptism in relation to psalm 73:13 referring to the crossing of the Red 
Sea, see p. 84 below. For Christ teaching the Jews that he is the true bread of life in relation to Psalm 
77:24-25 mentioning the manna (Chludov Psalter, folios 76r-v; Pantokrator Psalter, folio 105r; figs 
182-83) see Corrigan (1992), 50-51. For the image of Christ next to Moses striking the rock illustrating 
Psalm 80:17 (Chludov Psalter, folio 82r; Pantokrator Psalter, folio 114r) see Corrigan (1992), 91. 

? Ed. and trans. in French Danielou (1955), comments on pp. XIV-XXIV; see also Danielou (1960a), 
217-26 with comments on this and other similar tropological interpretations of Exodus. See also 
Andrew of Crete, Magnus canon, PG 97, 1356A-1360A. 

225 For example, Epiphanios of Cyprus compares the defeat of Arianism to the drowning of the 
Egyptians in the Red Sea, Panarion, PG 42, 333AB; in the Acts of the Second Ecumenical Council, 
Mansi HI, 532C, heresy is considered worse than the ninth plague (of darkness) that fell upon Egypt; in 
the Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi VI, 1389B, heresy is described as “an Egyptian 
tempest”; Michael the Synkellos, Vita Dionysii Areopagitae, PG 4, 633C-636A, compares the 
Athenian saint to Moses (leading the New Israel out of the land of idolatry upon which he had inflicted 
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course, in the belief that Christians are the new chosen people of God, and another 
expression of it is found in the comparison made by Eusebios of Caesarea (and 
repeated by later authors) between Moses drowning the Pharaoh in the Red Sea and 
Constantine I defeating Maxentius at the Milvian bridge.??6 

All these kinds of typological interpretation of Exodus share basic common 
elements, like conflating the Pharaoh with the devil or his servants (demons, heretics, 
impious men and thoughts), and reading the deliverance from Egypt as a type for 
moral and spiritual salvation (of humanity by Christ, of the Church by Orthodox 
leaders, of individual souls by the principles of the Christian life and the search for 
perfection). The long and multifaceted tradition of typological exegesis applied to 
Exodus suggests that the Byzantine audience was familiar with looking for a second 
layer of meaning behind the biblical narrative. However, what is most significant for 
an interpretation of the Exodus miniatures in the ninth-century marginal psalters is the 
typological use of the Exodus in iconophile texts so as to point to the conflict between 
Orthodoxy and heresy. In this kind of ecclesiological typology, various episodes and 
figures from this Old Testament book are viewed as parallel to events and 
personalities of the iconoclast period. The iconoclast emperors are referred to as 
"second Pharaohs",??" and their impious ideas are considered worse than the plague of 
darkness that descended on Egypt.” The utter iniquity of the iconoclast heresy, 
which enslaved the chosen people of Orthodox Christianity to a new and wicked 
Pharaoh, is said to have roused the wrath of God, who punished the kingdom of the 


iconoclast emperor with calamities that closely recall the plagues of Egypt, although 





not ten but a thousand plagues, and drowning the Pharaoh-devil and his forces of deception and 
heresy); George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 544:7-8, compares the emperor Julian to the 
Pharaoh; Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), 17 (epistle 284:483) 
describes Arius as “the Egyptian evil”. A great number of such typological references appear in 
iconophile texts concerning the confrontation of Orthodoxy and iconoclasm; see below, pp. 81-83. 

226 Eusebios, Historiae ecclesiasticae, PG 20, 821AC (IX,9); in the ninth century repeated, for 
example, by George the Monk, Ghronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 488:6-11. For the comparison of 
Byzantine emperors to Moses, Dagron (1996), 114; Brubaker (1999), 221; see also pp. 92, 116 below. 
227 Constantine V as Pharaoh in: Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 220C, Refutatio et 
eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 79 (36:22-25); Vita Theodori Studitae, PG 99, 236B, 237D. Leo V as 
Pharaoh in: Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 416 (epistle 278:40), 583 (417:20- 
21), 587 (419:16); Emperor Theophilos as Pharaoh in: George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 
798:18-19, 800:11/15. See also Epistola Gregorii papae ad Germanum, Acts of the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 92E. 

228 Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 195 (74:23-26); Life of Patriarch Tarasios, ed. 


Efthymiadis (1998), 83 (813:1-4). 
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they are not directly related to them in the literature.""? The defeat of the iconoclasts 
and the liberation of Christians from heresy is celebrated as another deliverance from 
Egypt, and a second crossing of the Red Sea, where the iconoclast Pharaoh and his 
followers are drowned, and the New Israel of the iconophile believers in Christ is 
saved and free to enter the promised land of the Orthodox Church.”*° Iconophile 
leaders are compared to Moses,?! while prominent iconoclasts are called Iannes and 
Iambres, the two sorcerers of the Pharaoh who plotted against God's prophet (Exodus 
7:11, II.Timothy 3:8).?? Especially John the Grammarian, patriarch under the “new 
Pharaoh" Theophilos, is frequently called the “second Iannes" — a comparison no 
doubt partly suggested by the resonance between the names Ioannes and Iannes.?? 

John the Grammarian is inscribed “Jannes” in two of the four miniatures in 


which he appears in the Chludov Psalter. On folio 35v (fig. 4), where he is depicted as 


a demonic sorcerer with his hair standing on end, holding a snake in his left hand, and 





22 Patriarch Nikephoros, Chronographia brevis, ed. De Boor (1880), 62:24-64:09, describes a plague 
that killed thousands of people throughout the Byzantine empire in the year 747 as God's punishment 
for iconoclasm. During the reign of Constantine V he also mentions disastrous earthquakes, fall of 
meteorites, and an unparalleled heavy winter in the year 764, but without explicitly relating them to 
iconoclasm (De Boor [1880], 64:23-65:5, 65:13-23, 67:4-68:26). However, he describes exactly the 
same calamities as signs of God's wrath for the iconoclast policy of Constantine V in his Antirrheticus 
III, PG 100, 496A-501A, and his Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 50 (§23:30-49). The 


Letter of the Three Patriarchs to Theophilos, ed. Munitiz et alii (1997), 75-77 (813.a), describes 
various God-sent calamities (plague, earthquakes, floods, wars) as punishment for impiety, employing 
biblical quotations. Pseudo-Damascenos, Letter to Theophilos, ed. Munitiz et alii (1997), 171 (814.c), 
mentions disastrous natural phenomena as a result of the iconoclast blasphemy of Leo III. Similar God- 
sent calamities during the reign of Leo III and Theophilos are described by George the Monk, 
Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 777:19-778:7, 797:25-798:7; and in the Life of Empress Theodora, ed. 
Markopoulos (1983), 263 ($7). Likewise in Theodore the Studite's Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 249 
(epistle 132:2-8), 696 (478:27-30). 

230 Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 454D; Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. 
Fatouros (1992), 24 (epistle 7:18-19); Life of Patriarch Tarasios, ed. Efthymiadis (1998), 149 (857); 
Vita Nicephori, PG 100, 149BC; Vita Methodii, PG 100, 1256B, 1260C. 

31 Life of Patriarch Tarasios, ed. Efthymiadis (1998), 149 (857); Vita Nicephori, PG 100, 76C, 149B; 
Vita Theodori Studitae, PG 99, 149C, 261SA; Vita Methodii, PG 100, 1260C; Vita Nicolai Studitae, 
PG 105, 920C. 

232 Jn the Life of Stephen the Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), 120:16-17 (825), Constantine V and 
Patriarch Constantine are compared to Iannes and Iambres. John the Grammarian and Anthony of 
Sylaeum are compared to Iannes and Iambres in the Canon in erectione SS. imaginum, PG 99, 1769B. 
The iconoclasts in general are compared to Iannes and Iambres in: Patriarch Nikephoros, Apologeticus, 
PG 100, 552C, 573CD; Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 587 (epistle 419:41-42); 
Vita Nicephori, PG 100, 81BC. 

?33 Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 270 (epistle 151:45); Canon in erectione SS. 
imaginum, PG 99, 1769B; George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 798:19; Vita Ignatii, PG 
105, 500C; Vita Nicolai Studitae, PG 105, 901C. See also p. 51, n. 95 above. Similar expressions are 
also found in earlier patristic texts. For example, Gregory Nazianzenus, Apologetica, de sacerdotio, PG 
35, 449B, mentions Iannes as type of a heretic who goes astray through vainglory. Andrew of Crete, in 
his Magnus canon, PG 97, 1356B, uses Iannes and Iambres as an allegory for the sins and temptations 
that keep the soul in slavery. 
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inspired by a demon, and on folio 51v (fig. 2), where he is being trampled by 
Patriarch Nikephoros. In this case John appears again as a demonic sorcerer, with the 
same prickly hair that characterize him in his other depictions (folios 67r, 23v, figs 1, 
20); the inscription calls him “second Simon and Iannes" (both of whom were also 
sorcerers). This leading iconoclast is inscribed with the same nickname also on folio 
165r of the Pantokrator Psalter (fig. 19), where he appears once more with the prickly 
hair of a demonic, discussing with David over the nature of idols, in relation to Psalm 
113:12-16.?** 

If we accept that viewers of the Chludov and the Pantokrator Psalter would 
pick up these typological clues (of John-Iannes) for conflating iconoclasts with the 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians, and iconophiles with the Israelites whose exodus liberated 
them from slavery, we need to ask how many more of the images may have been seen 
in this light. The text below will not exhaust this subject but merely give examples of 
the possibilities a typological reading opens up for the understanding of ninth-century 
marginal psalter illustration. The scenes chosen for analysis as two of the most 
characteristic such cases are those of the drowned Pharaoh (Psalm 73) and the dance 


of Miriam (first Ode of Moses). 


Psalm 73: The drowned Pharaoh 
(Chludov Psalter, folio 72v;Pantokrator Psalter, folio 98v) 


Psalm 73:14, “Thou didst break to pieces the heads of the dragon; thou didst 
give him for meat to the Ethiopian nations" is illustrated with a picture of the Pharaoh 
drowned in the waters of the Red Sea on folio 72v of the Chludov and folio 98v of the 
Pantokrator Psalter (figs 66, 69). This scene is most likely a ninth-century addition to 
the tradition of psalter illustration. The relevant miniature on folio 120r of the Bristol 
Psalter shows a dead serpent being pecked by a crow and approached by another, in 


the waters of a river flowing from a rock.??? 


In this composition the “dragon” of the 
text is rendered literally, as a big snake, while the “Ethiopians” are transformed into 
black birds, so that they can fit logically into the composition. Psalm 73:13-14 is 


illustrated literally also on folio 42r of the Utrecht Psalter (snakes in a stream and on 





234 These three miniatures are discussed by Corrigan (1992), 28, 33-35. 
235 Dufrenne (1966), 61, pl. 54. 
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the shore where men are cutting them up),”°° and on folio 57r of the Stuttgart Psalter 
(a dragon pierced by a spear held by a hand coming out from the sky, two dragon 
heads floating against the background).??7 

In the miniatures of the Chludov and Pantokrator Psalters (figs 66, 69), two 
crows are shown pecking the corpse of a man lying besides the waters of what must 
be the Red Sea, since he can be confidently identified with the drowned Pharaoh. This 
is the interpretation of Psalm 73:14 in psalm commentaries, in accordance with Psalm 
73:15 which mention miracles performed on behalf of the Israelites after the crossing 
of the Red Sea.**® The inscription in the Chludov Psalter (only partially visible) also 
mentions the Pharaoh (TON APAQ TOYT' ECTIN AIA TOY YAATOC). This inscription is 
near to the drowned ruler of Egypt and below the Baptism scene which appears 
between the bleeding corpses of two serpents and a man. This composition, which 
appears also in the Pantokrator Psalter, illustrates Psalm 73:13 “Thou didst establish 
the sea, in thy might, thou didst break to pieces the heads of the dragons in the water.” 
The relevant psalm commentaries here are those of Theodoret and Hesychios, who 
saw in the text a reference to Christ's Baptism.??? 

The visual connection set out in both psalters between the drowning of the 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea and Christ's Baptism is paralleled in several Early Christian 
and Byzantine texts, which interpret the defeat of the Pharaoh as a type of the defeat 
of the devil in the New Testament event and in the Christian sacrament of baptism.?^? 
Aside from Christological typology, there is also a tropological dimension to the 
drowning of the Pharaoh, relevant to the life of every Christian. This is evident not 
only in the exegetical tradition with respect to Exodus, which sees the destruction of 
the Egyptian ruler and his army as synonymous with the defeat of the devil and his 


demons, or of temptations, sin, heresy and any other adversities that persecute the 





236 De Wald (1930), 34, plate LXVIII. 

?7 De Wald (19302), 67. The literal miniature of the Bristol Psalter, close to the Utrecht and the 
Stuttgart Psalter, reflects according to Dufrenne (1964), 161, and Corrigan (1992), 11, the pre- 
iconoclastic tradition of Byzantine Psalter illustration — which was enriched by the more interpretative 
approach of the marginal psalters in the ninth-century. 

38 Eusebios, PG 23, 861-865 relates Psalm 73:2-18 to Exodus. Theodoret, PG 80, 1460C-1461A 
mentions the crossing of the Red Sea and the drowning of the Pharaoh in relation to Psalm 73:13-14. 
239 Theodoret, In psalmos, PG 80, 1464A; Hesychios, In psalmos, PG 93, 1241D-1244A. 

240 Danielou (19602), 175-201. For a few examples of patristic references see Epiphanios of Cyprus, In 
sanctam Christi resurrectionem, PG 43, 468C-469C; Gregory of Nyssa, De vita Moysis, PG 44, 
364AB, ed. and trans. in French Danielou (1955), 67-68; Patriarch Photios, Amphilochia, ed. Westerink 
(1986-88), VI, 56 (question 265). See also Provatakis (1980), 174-76. 
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believers in Christ;?"! it is also explicitly stated in various commentaries on Psalm 
77:13-14. We find in Eusebios that the sea in which the dragon-Pharaoh is drowned is 
viewed tropologically as the domain of evil powers, while the Ethiopians eating the 
dead dragon are those who have a dark soul —and thus feed upon unclean spiritual 
nourishment.?? Theodoret correlates the drowned Pharaoh with the devil, and claims 
that, as the Egyptians were overwhelmed in the waters of the Red Sea and thus 
became an easy prey for the Ethiopians, so “our adversaries, after the holy font (of 
baptism), became easy to defeat by those who previously had a dark soul’, i.e. by 
those who prior to their Christian initiation had an impious and sinful heart." 
Didymos writing about Psalm 73:13-14 interprets the sea and waters as a reference to 
the temptations of an unstable life, and the destroyed dragons as an allusion to 
iniquitous masters and false beliefs (the latter being a synonym for heresy).?^ 

Even more relevant to the present argument is the frequent association of 
heresy and heretics with poisonous serpents, sometimes specifically “dragons”, in 
various Early Christian and Byzantine texts.” The most characteristic case is the 
treatise by Epiphanios of Cyprus against all heresies known until his time. Popular 
among (at least) the high clergy in Byzantium, "^6 this text was entitled by its author 
Panarion, meaning a medical box containing antidotes to the poisonous bites of 


7 


heresies,? almost all of which Epiphanios compares to dangerous serpents.?^? In 





241 See pp. 80-81 above. 

?? Jn psalmos, PG 23, 861-865. Eusebios uses the word “zpomixa@c¢” (tropically to name the 
typological interpretation that we call tropological. 

283 In psalmos, PG 80, 1460C-1464A. 

244 In psalmos (PG 39), ed. Mühlenberg (1975-78), II, 109-10 (8774). 

?55 For example, snakes or poison (of serpents) as references to heresy are found in: Acts of the First 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi IL, 932C; Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 633C, 1004D, 
1020B, 1029C, 1249C, Mansi V, 353B; Acts of the Fourth Ecumenical Council, Mansi VII, 841B; Acts 
of the Fifth Ecumenical Council, Mansi IX, 513B; Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 
636A; Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 95 (VI.1:25-26), 99 (VI.1:122-26); 
George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 538:10, 565:11-12; Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. 
Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), I, 43, 47 (epistle 2:109/210), IIL, 77 (284:2565-66/2571). Specific 
references to heretic "dragons" in: Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 1337E, 1340A, 
1464B, Mansi V, 408E; Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 93 (VI.1:5-6), 303 
(XXII.4:73-76). See also the figurative use of serpents in the writings of Niketas Choniates, twelfth- 
century state-man, historian and theologian, Kazhdan — Franklin (1984), 267. 

246 This is attested, for example, by its frequent citations in Patriarch Nikephoros' Refutatio et eversio, 
ed. Featherstone (1997), 367-68 (index). 

247 PG 41, 157CD, 177C, 201C, 360A; PG 42, 833A. 

248 Notwithstanding its length, the following list of such references is not exhaustive: PG 41, 268D, 
296A, 405B, 449D-452A, 473A, 485CD, 544A-C, 545A, 548C, 553D, 625CD, 632D, 640D-641A, 
653C, 657A, 677AB, 689D-692A, 817B, 888CD, 889C, 892A, 988D-989A, 1037C, 1061C, 1065B, 
1068D, 1185C, 1197C-1200A; PG 42, 28CD, 172C, 177AB, 201C, 213A, 320A, 380D, 473B, 545B, 
705C, 740B, 756A, 820C. 
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certain cases he calls the heretics "'dragons","? sometimes with specific mention of 


Psalm 73:13-14 to describe their defeat through God's intervention.??? The psalm is 
quoted with the same meaning also in the Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council.??! 


Even more significant is the fact that iconophile texts compare the opponents 


252 


of icons to poisonous serpents,^^ while the iconoclast emperors, as well as being 


referred to as “second Pharaohs”, are also called “dragons”; so appear Constantine V 
in the Life of Stephen the Younger, and Leo V in the epistles of Theodore the 


Studite.?^ Iconoclasm itself is considered the work of “the great dragon", Satan 


f 255 


himsel Another connection between the iconoclasts and “dragons” is, on the one 


hand, the biblical and patristic use of this serpent as a synonym for the devil??? and, 
on the other, the claim of the iconophiles that their opponents are inspired or 


manipulated by the true instigators of all heresies and iconoclasm, the lord of the 
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demons and his evil servants"' — a type of whom was also the Pharaoh and his 


?? PG 41, 540D, 988C. 

250 PG 41, 357C; PG 42, 172AB, 333A/D. 

251 Mansi IV, 1340B. 

252 Iconoclasts in general: Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 335 (epistle 212:21- 
22), 563 (406:21); Nouthesia, ed. Mitsidis (1989), 156:78, 183:835-36; Life of Stephen the Younger, ed. 
Auzépy (1997), 176:26-178:1 (878); Life of Patriarch Tarasios, ed. Efthymiadis (1989), 77 (88:9-11); 
Vita Mehtodii, PG 100, 1249C, 1256D; Vita Nicolai Studitae, PG 105, 885D. George the Monk, 
Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 738:5 (Leo III and his Jewish instigators), 750:17-18 (Constantine V). 
Leo V: Life of Euthymios of Sardis, ed. Papadakis (1970), 78 (816:1), 85 (820:6); Vita Ignatii, PG 105, 
492D; Life of Nikephoros of Sevaze, ed. Halkin (1953), 23 (85). Emperor Theophilos: Vita Mehtodii, 
PG 100, 1249D, 1252B. 

253 Ed, Auzépy (1997), 125:15 (828), 154:21 (855), 155:6/10 (855), 165:1-4 (863), 166:28 (865), 
173:10 (874). The words "pepovvuoc dpdkov" in paragraphs 55 and 63 suggest that Constantine V was 
regularly called “dragon” by his opponents (Auzépy [1997], 252, n. 352). 

254 Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 583 (epistle 417:10-11/22), 586 (419:13), 612 (435:30), 673 
(469:33). 

?55 Patriarch Nikephoros, Apologeticus, PG 100, 544AB; Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros 
(1992), 347 (epistle 221:151-57); see also 468 (327:7-9), 558 (402:9-12). Germanos of Constantinople, 
De haeresibus et synodis, PG 98, 40B-41A, writes that the “dragon” inspires all the heresies against the 
Church. 

256 As is observed, for example, by Patriarch Photios, Bibliotheca, ed. Henry (1959-77), VIII, 155 (no. 
277). See also Lampe (1961), 386, "dpakov" 2.a;b;d;e, 4. 

257 Examples in: John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 69 (II.2, II.1), 
71 (ILA, III.1-2), 72-73 (11.6, III.3), 124 (IIL13); Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 
60D-61B, 205AB, 225E; Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 400A, 493B, 513C, 
Apologeticus, PG 100, 560BC, 573BC, 580B, 601B-604A, 605B, 621AB, 629D-632A, 641B, 645A, 
704B, 716B, 745A, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 12 (86:58-59), 13 (87:26-27), 20 
($10:48-49), 42 ($19:52-55), 196 ($111:51-70), 198 ($112:21-22); Life of Patriarch Germanos, ed. 
Lamza (1975), 218:255-56; Life of Empress Eirene, ed. Halkin (1988), 15 (87); Vita Nicephori, PG 
100, 77C; Life of Euthymios of Sardis, ed. Papadakis (1970), 74 (§11:10), 75 (813:1-10, 14:8), 79 
($18:13), 84 ($18:164-83); Life of Euthymios of Sardis, ed. Gouillard (1987), 75:37, 79:40; ; Life of 
Nikephoros of Sevaze, ed. Halkin (1953), 23-24 (85). Itis commonplace in Christian texts to consider 
the devil and his demons instigators of all heresies. Some examples: Acts of the First Ecumenical 
Council, Mansi II, 641C, 646A, 653C, 661AB, 725AB, 792D, 793C, 797C, 828C/E, 889B, 921A, 
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army.” Thus the depiction of the drowned ruler of Egypt and of the bleeding 
"dragons" in relation to Psalm 73:13-14 in both the Chludov and the Pantokrator 
psalters, most probably conveyed a double message to the audience of ninth-century 
post-iconoclast Byzantium. Apart from illustrating the destruction of the Egyptians in 
the Red Sea and of the devil in the waters of Christ's Baptism, it alluded to the defeat 
of iconoclasts and their leaders, those "dragon"-like, devil-inspired “second 
Pharaohs" who were drowned during the Exodus of the New Israel from the land of 
heresy. 

In the Chludov and the Pantokrator psalters such typological allusions of the 
dead Pharaoh and bleeding “dragons” to the defeat of iconoclasm are significantly 
enhanced by the miniatures illustrating Psalm 73:12-13. In both manuscripts, verse 12 
has a miniature of Christ's Crucifixion,’ and verse 13 a miniature of his Baptism 
(Pantokrator Psalter, folios 98r-v, figs 68-69; Chludov Psalter, folio 72v, fig. 66). 
Most probably they are ninth-century additions to the tradition of Psalter illustration, 
given that they are not found in the Utrecht, the Stuttgart, or Bristol Psalters. The two 
miniatures show Christ baptized and crucified in his human nature, but his divinity is 
also manifested through the dove of the Holy Ghost above the Jordan river (in both 
psalters), and by the supernatural phenomena involving the sun and the moon over 
Golgotha (Chludov Psalter only).?9? In this way the miniatures affirm the truth of the 
Incarnation and its celebration in holy images. On the one hand they demonstrate the 
validity of the iconophile claim that Christ's depiction in images is based on his 
Incarnation and, on the other hand, the error inherent in the iconoclast refusal to 
represent Christ which meant a denial of his human nature. By manifesting the 
invisible divinity of Christ through signs, these two miniatures give proof of Christ's 
unconfused and undivided two natures and refute the iconoclast accusation that icons 
do not respect this basic dogma of Orthodoxy.??! It follows that the three miniatures 


illustrating Psalm 73:12-14 should be read as a unified argument against iconoclasm: 





929D; Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 629B, 1044A, 1097B, 1117C, 1337E; Acts of 
the Fourth Ecumenical Council, Mansi VI, 620AB668BC, 673D, Mansi VII, 108D, 456C, 460D, 
513BC, 516C; Acts of the Fifth Ecumenical Council, Mansi IX, 405D, 413A, 513B, 585B, 588C, 
636D; Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 629E, 636A, 660DE, 697CD, 728D, 732DE, 
736C; Epiphanios of Cyprus, Panarion, PG 41, 368A, 545D, 673D, 857A, 1065C. 

258 For some more patristic references to the Pharaoh as type of the devil (besides the ones in notes 
240-41 above) see Lampe (1961), 1471, “Papaw”, 4. 

259 Discussed by Corrigan (1992), 83, 85. 

260 Discussed by Corrigan (1992), 85-87. 

261 See pp. 121-123 below. 
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together, the Crucifixion, the Baptism and the Pharaoh’s drowning add up to a 
powerful anti-iconoclast image of Christological and typological content. 

The point is less well made in the Pantokrator Psalter, because there the 
Crucifixion is on the previous folio and separated from the other miniatures. The 
better compositional solution of the Chludov Psalter means that the Christological 
scenes frame the drowned Pharaoh. Close to the bleeding “dragons” besides the 
waters of Baptism, the ruler of Egypt — type of the devil, and of impious men and 
iconoclast emperors — lies dead below Golgotha and the Cross of the Crucifixion. It is 
as if the shaft of the Cross on which the Incarnation of the Logos was triumphantly 
proven, has caused the death of the devil-Pharaoh and the iniquitous ideas for which 
he stands. The Cross is the victorious weapon with which Christ triumphs over the 
devil and death — a commonplace in patristic literature, rarely visualized in art, but 
shown on a tenth-century ivory plaque with the Crucifixion in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York (17.190.44), representing Hades transfixed by the 
vertical shaft of the Cross (fig. 67).?? Certain texts even compare the defeat of 
heretics with the killing of a serpent, or even a “dragon”, by “the wood of life" on 
which the Lord was crucified. Such expressions are frequently found, for example, in 
the Panarion by Epiphanios of Cyprus.?% 

The composition of this page (folio 72v) in the Chludov Psalter was 
apparently carefully contrived, for the order of miniatures is out of phase with the 
text: the Crucifixion illustrates verse 12 and the Baptism verse 13; but the Pharaoh 
illustrates verse 14 and has been placed ahead of the Baptism to give the triangular 
meaning in this page. On folios 98r-v of the Pantokrator Psalter the scenes are set out 
in the conventional and more prosaic order. The artist of the Chludov Psalter also had 
the space to follow this order (he could have painted the Crucifixion higher up on the 
page to make space for the Baptism right below), but deliberately chose to set out the 
images differently in order to create a more sophisticated visual commentary on the 


psalm. 


62 Frazer (1974); The Glory of Byzantium (1997), 151-52, cat. no. 97. See also Walter (1997); 
Provatakis (1980), 163-64, esp. n. 120; Lampe (1961), 1253, “oravpdc’, C.b; 1411-12, *roózaiov", 1-2. 
Examples of relevant references in: Andrew of Crete, In exaltationem crucix, PG 97, 1020D, 1025C; 
John of Damascus, Expositio fidei, ed. Kotter (1973), 188 (IV.10:42). 

263 PG 41, 361C, 361D-364B, 377C (specific reference to the “dragon” killed by the Cross), 388CD, 
993D, 1049D; PG 42, 184AB. 
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The first Ode of Moses: The crossing of the Red Sea and the dance of Miriam 
(Chludov Psalter, folio 148v; Pantokrator Psalter, folio 206r) 


The crossing of the Red Sea is another scene with typological allusions to 
iconophile victory. It appears twice in the Chludov Psalter (folios 108r, 148v) and 
twice in the Pantokrator Psalter (folios 103v, 206r), but it is probable that initially 
both manuscripts contained a third depiction of the event. Both psalters preserve a 
scene of the crossing as illustration to the first Ode of Moses (figs 73-74). The 
Chludov Psalter contains a second such miniature for Psalm 105:9-11 (fig. 70), but 
lacks the folio that included Psalm 77:13, which is illustrated with the crossing in the 
Pantokrator Psalter (fig. 71). The Pantokrator Psalter in turn lacks Psalm 105:9-11. 
Only one representation of the crossing survives on folio 16r of the Paris marginal 
Psalter, in relation to Psalm 105:9-11 (fig. T2), 24 

Since the Bristol Psalter contains the crossing of the Red Sea or a related 


episode as illustrations of Psalms 77 and 105,76 


we may infer that the picture was 
part of the tradition of psalter illustration before the ninth century. However, as 
mentioned already, such images may have had a second layer of meaning for 
iconophile viewers. In the polemically anti-iconoclastic contexts of the ninth-century 
marginal psalters the scene may have been read as a reference to the salvation of the 
Church from iconoclasm. Such a reading can be applied more confidently to the 
illustration of the first Ode of Moses, which combines the crossing of the Red Sea 
with the dance of Miriam, and is examined in greater detail below. 

Miriam, sister of Moses, dancing ahead of the Israelites who have just crossed 
the Red Sea, is shown on folio 148v of the Chludov and folio 206r of the Pantokrator 
Psalter (figs 73-74). Both miniatures illustrate the first Ode of Moses, sung by him 
and the "sons of Israel" to thank God for their salvation (Exodus 15:1-19). In the 
Chludov Psalter, the Israelites appear as a group of men and women led by the 
prophet (inscribed MQYCHC), as the waters are drawn back behind them, burying the 
Pharaoh in his wet grave (the outline of at least one human figure is faintly visible 


below the blue waters). In front of them Miriam (identified by the inscription 


264 Chludov Psalter (Séepkina [1977]), Corrigan (1992), 143 for the missing folio; Pantokrator Psalter, 
Dufrenne (1966), 29, 36, pls. 14, 29; Paris marginal Psalter, Dufrenne (1966), 45, pl. 40. 

265 Folios 127r, 178r, Dufrenne (1966), 61, 64, pls. 55, 58. In the second case the scene depicted is the 
drowning of the Egyptian army illustrating Psalm 105:11 (as in the Utrecht Psalter, folio 61v, De Wald 
[1930], 48, pl. XCVID, and not the crossing of the Red Sea next to verse 9 as in the Chludov Psalter. 
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AAEA®H MOYCEOC H MAPIAM) is dancing and playing her cymbals, as in Exodus 
15:20-21. In the Pantokrator Psalter the composition is more laconic: in the centre a 
group of men, one of them raising his hands in supplication as they sing the ode, look 
towards the dancing Miriam (MAPIAM), while their leader Moses (MQCHC) stands 
behind them carrying his rod. The Red Sea is not depicted, as the Israelites have 
already left it behind them. 

Miriam dancing in front of her people differentiates these two miniatures, and 
especially the composition in the Chludov Psalter, not only from the other 
representation of the crossing of the Red Sea included in the two psalters, but also 
from most depictions of the event in Byzantine art in general. Usually Miriam is 
shown as dancing with other Israelite women in self-contained compositions (which 
do not include the Red Sea crossing) as an illustration to Exodus 15:1-19 in books of 
the psalter and odes, or Exodus 15:19-20 in octateuchs (Table 4, figs 78-83). The only 
other significant case known to me where the prophetess is depicted dancing alone in 
front of the Israelites after the crossing of the Red Sea is folio 264v of cod. Paris. gr. 
510 (fig. 75), where it forms part of the illustration of the sermon by Gregory 
Nazianzenus In sanctum baptisma.” On folio 192v of the Theodore Psalter (fig. 
77), and folio 249v of the Barberini Psalter,?9? indirect copies of the Chludov 
Psalter, Miriam appears without other women in front of the Israelites that have just 
crossed the Red Sea, playing her timbrel but not dancing.?9? Yet another iconographic 
solution is followed on folio 365v of the psalter in the Public Library of New York, 
Spencer Collection, cod. gr. 1 of the early 13 century (fig. 76): ahead of the Israelites 
crossing the Red Sea walks a woman holding cymbals, identifiable with Miriam. 
Contrary to the ninth-century marginal-psalter miniatures, however, Miriam is not 
dancing, nor is she shown apart from the other Israelites. Next to her a young man is 
holding a cylindrical drum to accompany her cymbals.?" In other words, the 
combination of the crossing of the Red Sea with Miriam dancing alone appears to 


have been a special iconographic innovation of the three ninth-century manuscripts 


66 Omont (1929), 24-25, pl. XLII; Brubaker (1999), 217-18, 221, fig. 28. 

267 Der Nersessian (1970), 59, fig. 302. 

268 Anderson — Canart — Walter (1989), 145. 

?9 A composition similar to that in the Theodore and the Barberini Psalters appears on folios 205v- 
206r of the Kiev Psalter , which had as its prototype a codex similar to the Theodore Psalter (Vzdornov 
[1978], 155). The only basic difference is that in the miniature of the Slavonic manuscript Miriam is 
dancing among three other women playing musical instruments. 

270 Cutler (1984), 57, fig. 212. 
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(Chludov Psalter, Pantokrator Psalter, cod. Paris. gr. 510). What these manuscripts 
have in common is a positive and sophisticated espousal of Orthodox, and specifically 
iconophile, thinking. Does this help to explain the meaning of Miriam’s dance in this 
representation? 

According to Exodus 15:20-21, after Moses and the “sons of Israel" chanted 
an ode to the Lord in thanksgiving for their safe passage through the Red Sea and the 
destruction of the Egyptians, Miriam took her timbrel and led a chorus of women 
dancing and chanting the first verse of the ode, so turning their celebration of 
salvation into a festive event. Since Byzantine psalters with a collection of odes 
include only Exodus 15:1-19 and omit the passage that makes reference to Miriam, 
the usual illustration for the first Ode of Moses, marking also the beginning of the 
whole ode collection, is the crossing of the Red Sea (Table 3). However, since the 
Exodus narrative implies that the women led by Miriam sung the whole ode for a 
second time, dancing and playing their timbrels, a picture of this sometimes does 
appear before the first Ode of Moses (either by itself or with a depiction of the 
crossing, usually on the facing or previous folio — Table 4). In these illustrations the 
dancing women range from two to fourteen, sometimes with an inscription identifying 
Miriam among them.?"! The prophetess never appears dancing alone, nor is the 
dancing scene ever incorporated into that of the crossing of the Red Sea. Even when 
the two episodes are shown on the same folio, they are divided by a frame (Table 4, 
number 8, fig. 83). The only exception to this rule is the miniature on folio 243v of 
the Hamilton Psalter (fig. 84): at the top of the folio the Red Sea appears behind a 
group of Israelites led by Moses, while in the foreground six women are dancing in a 
circle, accompanied by a musician on the left and some children playing and wrestling 
at the bottom of the page." 

It is therefore exceptional that the miniatures of the Chludov and the 
Pantokrator Psalter and cod. Paris. gr. 510 show Miriam dancing alone. She has 
become a conspicuous element in the composition, with her arms raised above her 
head, her long hair and her brightly coloured dress swirling around her to suggest her 


spinning movement, while an inscription clearly identifies her as the sister of 


271 Table 3, numbers 1, 10, 13, 14. The octateuch miniatures mentioned under numbers 18 and 19 have 
the inscription “Miriam with the singing women"; the name appears right above the figure holding a 
timbrel, who can be identified with Miriam). 

272 Havice (1978), 464. 
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Moses.?? We have already seen that the crossing of the Red Sea was interpreted by 
the Church Fathers as a type of the salvation of the new chosen people of God, the 
Christians, by the new Moses, Christ, through his victory over the devil as a result of 
the Incarnation, with particular reference to the mystery of baptism.” Alternatively, 
the Old Testament episode was seen as an image of the deliverance of the Orthodox 
Church from the second Pharaoh and his army, the advocates of heresy and their 
followers. The question is whether the dance of Miriam was interpreted in the same 
light, as type of the Church celebrating for the deliverance of her people through the 
Incarnation of Christ and the mystery of baptism, or through the victory of Orthodoxy 
over heresy. We shall have to look at some relevant texts to resolve this question. 

The miniature on folio 264v of cod. Paris. gr. 510 (fig. 75) illustrates the 
homily of Gregory the theologian /n sanctum baptisma with scenes functioning either 
as types of the Christian mystery of initiation (the ascension of Elijah, the crossing of 
the Red Sea) or referring to the illumination of the initiated through the light of the 
Holy Ghost (Moses and the Burning Bush, the conversion of Saul).?? The crossing of 
the Red Sea takes up the largest section of the illuminated folio, not only because of 
the many figures involved in the scene, but also because this episode was in 
Byzantine exegesis one of the most prominent biblical types of the mystery of 
baptism. Brubaker has suggested that the prominence of this scene may also be related 
to its allusions to the imperial Byzantine ideal, in reflection of the purpose of the 
whole codex as present to Emperor Basil I by Patriarch Photios (between 879-82).?76 
She points out that one significance of the rod of Moses in this miniature is that it was 
an actual relic kept in the palace of Constantinople and brought out for certain 
imperial processions.7”” 

In this context it may be added that an obvious reason for the dance of Miriam 
would be to indicate imperial triumph, for dancers certainly participated in triumphant 


celebrations of the emperor’s victory and glory (as is shown, for instance, on the base 





273 Tn addition, a veil is floating around Miriam’s head in cod. Paris. gr. 510 (fig. 75). 

274 Mentioned also by Brubaker (1999), 218, in relation to the crossing of the Red Sea in cod. Paris. gr. 
510. 

275 Brubaker (1999), 217-221. 

276 Brubaker (1999), 221, 343. She mentions in particular that “The equation between Moses, who led 
his people to freedom across the Red Sea, and Constantine, who led his people to Christianity across 
the Tiber on the Milvian bridge, was an old and familiar one.” 

277 Brubaker (1999), 221, n. 100 for further bibliography. See also p. 116 below. The use of the rod of 
Moses in imperial processions is recorded by Constantine Porphyrogennetos in De cerimoniis, ed. Vogt 
(1935), I, 4:13, 7:23, (commented in II, 22, as brought in Constantinople in the time of Constantine I). 
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of the obelisk of Theodosius in the hippodrome of Constantinople).7’* These dancers 
could fittingly be related to biblical figures, like the daughters of Israel who 
celebrated David's victory over Goliath with singing and dancing (J.Kings 18:6-7), or 
the women that accompanied Miriam in her celebration of the safe passage of the 
Jews through the Red Sea. It has been suggested, for example, that the dancers 
depicted on the “crown of Constantine XI Monomachos” allude to such biblical 
figures in relation to the imagery of imperial triumph in the iconography of the crown 
as a whole (fig. 85).”” It has been also proposed that the miniature with the fourteen 
dancers illustrating the first ode of Moses in the eleventh-century psalter cod. Vat. gr. 
752 (fig. 79) makes an obvious reference to contemporary Constantinopolitan life 
(through the type of round dance shown, the women’s attire and the instruments 
played), and “clearly it has a celebratory purpose, possibly referring to a specific 
victory that now escapes us”.8° Closer in date to cod. Paris. gr. 510 is the ivory casket 
of the Palazzo Venezia in Rome (second half of the ninth century, or early tenth, fig. 
86). The scene of the daughters of Israel dancing to celebrate David’s victory over 
Goliath are among the episodes from David’s life adorning this object, and they are 
all thought to construct a visual panegyric in favour of the Byzantine emperor shown 
on the lid, identified either with Basil I or his son Leo VI.”*! Likewise, if the crossing 
of the Red Sea on folio 264v of cod. Paris. gr. 510 bears imperial allusions, ultimately 
suggesting a comparison between Moses and Basil I who leads his chosen people to 
the promised land, Miriam could also allude to the celebration of imperial triumph. 
This interpretation may, however, underestimate the baptismal symbolism of 
the whole page. In his Oratio consolatoria ad aegrotum, Proclos of Constantinople 
identifies Miriam with the Christian Church which, after being freed from the spiritual 
Pharaoh and his army through the mystery of baptism, takes her timbrel of 
thanksgiving and chants “Let us sing to the Lord, for he has been very greatly 
glorified” (Exodus 15:21), adding to her song a praise to the Incarnation.” Similarly, 


in his Oratio de recens baptizatis et in resurrectionem, Amphilochios of Iconium says 


278 Webb (1997), 129-29. Records of the dancing of soldiers and citizens to celebrate imperial victory is 
also mentioned by Koukoules (1952), 219, n. 2. 

?? The Glory of Byzantium (1997), 210, n. 16, cat. no. 145; Byzantium (2002), 80, cat. no. 14. The 
crown is dated 1042-1050 by those who consider it authentic. For a contestation of its authenticity see 
Oikonomides (1994). 

?80 Toli Kalavrezou in: The Glory of Byzantium (1997), 207, cat. no. 142. 

281 Maguire (1988), 89-93, esp. 91, fig. 5 (he relates the casket to Basil I); Cutler — Oikonomides 
(1988), esp. 84-85 (they relate the casket to Leo VI). See also Brubaker (1999), 185-86. 

282 Ed. Rudberg (1959), 320-21; also in PG 31, 1721B, under the name of Basil the Great. 
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that the ode sung by Miriam after the Pharaoh and his army drowned in the Red Sea is 
more fitting for Christians celebrating the defeat of the devil and his demons in the 
waters of baptism.?*?? Photios in his Bibliotheca makes reference to works by both 
Proclos and Amphilochios, although not those mentioned above.?9^ It is possible 
therefore that he was familiar with the passages that relate the dancing Miriam to the 
Church celebrating baptism. Alternatively, he could have known other similar texts, 
like that from a homily /n Martham, Mariam et Lazarum (spuriously attributed to 
John Chrysostom), in which the author prompts Christians to thank Christ by 
imitating Miriam, although they should chant with a stronger voice, since the devil 
that drowned in the waters (of baptism) is a much greater enemy than the Pharaoh.?*? 
The use of Miriam as a type of the Church or the Christian soul celebrating a 
joyous event (not necessarily baptism) appears in Early Christian and Byzantine 
literature, and Photios must have been familiar with this tradition. For example, 
Epiphanios of Cyprus in his oration /n sanctam Christi resurrectionem compares the 
Exodus from Egypt with the salvation of humankind by Jesus, and Miriam's dance in 
gratitude for the liberation of the Israelites with the dance of the Church celebrating 
her deliverance on the anniversary of Christ's Resurrection.?Š" Similarly, Cyril of 
Alexandria, in his Commentarius in Michaeam prophetam, writes in relation to Mich. 
6:3-4 that the dancing and chanting Miriam is a type of the Church glorifying God for 
saving her from her enemies.??' Origen in his commentary In exodum, homilia VI de 
cantico quod cantant Moyses cum populo, et Maria cum mulieribus writes that if a 
Christian sees the devil and the sin he inspires eliminated like the drowned Pharaoh, 
he can sing the ode of Moses, holding in his hand (like Miriam) a timbrel that 
symbolizes the mortification of the flesh (since this instrument is made of a dead 
animal's skin). Likewise, in his Alia capita Maximos the Confessor compares 
Miriam celebrating the defeat of the Egyptians with the soul that praises God for her 


victory over her passions.”* 


283 Opera, ed. Datema (1978), 157 (homily VII.3:52-63). 
284 Eq. Henry (1959-77), IV, 148, 149, 170. 

285 PG 61, 703. 

286 PG 43, 468C-469C. 

287 PG 71, 732AB. 

288 PG 12, 331D-332A. 

289 PG 90, 1444AB. 
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It is true of course that the Church Fathers strongly condemned women 
dancing in public or even at private events."? But they made an exception for the case 
of Miriam's thanksgiving chant and dancing to the Lord, and for the dancing by the 
daughters of Israel to celebrate David's victory over Goliath, and do accept these 
biblical episodes as examples to be imitated by Christians in their glorification of 
God.??! This approval is reflected in the depiction of Israelite women dancing in 
Byzantine manuscripts, in relation to either Exodus 15:20-21,?? or LKings 18:6-7 
(figs 78-84, 86-87).? Also, in Byzantine literature the Church is often described as 
"dancing" when celebrating a feast or other important event, often without particular 
reference to Miriam," and similar expressions can be found in iconophile texts. In 
the 8" Act of the Seventh Ecumenical Council the Church is said to “dance” for the 
return of repentant heretics to Orthodoxy.?9?? In the Vita of Patriarch Nikephoros, the 
Church is “dancing with music" out of joy over this prominent iconophile entering 
into heaven with the Just.?? Specific reference is made to Miriam in the Vita of John 
of Damascus and in two homilies written by him. In his Vita, the Virgin appears in the 
dream of a monk who had forced the vow of silence on John when he was still a 
novice and punished him for composing a hymn. Mary rebukes the monk for having 
silenced a hymnographer like John, who “with his great work will surpass the ode of 
Moses and the dancing and chanting of Miriam."??" In his second homily on the 
Dormition of the Virgin, John himself prompts Christian souls to dance together with 
Miriam to celebrate the glorious event of the assumption of the Virgin." His third 
homily on the Dormition is equally relevant. It criticizes Nestorios for not accepting 
that Mary was the Mother of God, something proved decisively by her assumption, 
and goes on to compare the defeat of the Nestorians and their leader with the 


drowning of the Egyptians and their Pharaoh in the Red Sea. He says that Orthodox 





?9? See Koukoules (1952), 207-210, with patristic references. Also Webb (1977), especially 120-122, 
130 with reference to Church councils, 131 ff. 

??! For example, Pseudo-Chrysostom /n media Pentecoste, PG 61 739-40. 

292 Apart the illustrations of the first Ode of Moses in the psalters mentioned above, in four illustrated 
Octateuchs: Table 4, numbers 16-19, fig. 80. 

?93 For example, in the illustrated Book of Kings, cod. Vat. gr. 333, folio 24r (fig. 87), Lassus (1973), 
53, fig. 44. Also on folio 5v of cod. Paris. gr. 139, Cutler (1984), 65, fig. 249. Included in the 
illustration of Psalm 151, a woman is dancing in front of David holding Goliath's head on a spear on 
folio 449r of the psalter cod. Vat. gr. 752 (De Wald [1942], 40-41, pl. LIII). 

294 For example, Epiphanios of Cyprus, In die festo palmarum, PG 43, 428C, 432B; John Chrysostom 
(spuria), In ramos palmarum, PG 59, 706. 

5 Mansi XIII, 455E. 

2% PG 100, 152D-153A. 

87 PG 94, 472C-473A. 

?98 PG 96, 744D. 
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Christians, saved from the sea of impiety, should sing the ode of Exodus to the 
Mother of God, while “Miriam, the Church, should pick up the timbrel and lead the 
chorus in the festive chanting."??? 

On this basis I would argue that we can interpret the miniatures in the Chludov 
and Pantokrator Psalters as the Orthodox Church in the person of Miriam celebrating 
her salvation after the drowning of the second Pharaoh and his army representing the 
evil heresy of iconoclasm. The analogy works better in the Chludov Psalter, where the 
waters of the Red Sea closing over and drowning the Pharaoh behind the chosen 
people of God (an element omitted in the Pantokrator miniature) help to emphasize 
the event of the salvation, and where the group of Israelites consists of not only young 
men but also has women and elders to reflect the whole community of the Christian 
Church. Another point here is that in the Chludov Psalter, the crossing of the Red Sea 
and the dance of Miriam appear immediately after the miniatures of David killing the 
wild beasts and beheading Goliath (folios 147v and 149r), which I have elsewhere 
(pp. 54-57) interpreted as representing typological allusions to the triumph of 
Orthodoxy. This would mean that as the Byzantine viewers turned the pages of the 
Chludov Psalter they saw a cumulative set of references to the victory of the 
iconophiles and Orthodoxy over iconoclasm and heresy, something they could share 


with the dance of Miriam. 


The aim of this analysis has been to deepen our understanding of the several 
layers of meaning with which psalter imagery might have been read in the ninth 
century. The next section will attempt to further develop this notion of typological 
"stratification" in the illustration of the ninth-century marginal psalters, by examining 
the pictorial representation of some other key events of Jewish history, with emphasis 


on the Chludov Psalter. 





?9? PG 96. 757A. 
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Psalm 105: Iconophile virtue against iconoclast iniquity in biblical guise 


(Chludov Psalter, folios 109v-110r; Paris marginal Psalter, folios 17v-18r) 


Folios 109v-110r of the Chludov Psalter illustrate Psalm 105:28-30, 37-38, 
and 40-41 with four Old Testament episodes in which Jewish iniquity receives God- 
sent punishment. On folio 109v (fig. 88) the Israelites are shown adoring the idol of 
Beelphegor, Phineas killing the Israelite Zambri and the Midianite woman Chasbi 
who induced him to idolatry, and Jews sacrificing their children to demons. This final 
episode is continued at the top of folio 110r (fig. 89), with the slaughter and capture of 
the Israelites by enemies on horseback shown below. There is some difficulty about 
the precise identification of this final scene. It should be noted in this respect that the 
horsemen are dressed exactly like the Babylonians who drag the Jews into captivity 
on folio 78v (fig. 99). Even though Psalm 105:40-41 does not specifically mention 
this event, we can identify the scene here as the captivity of the Jews to the 
Babylonians, because the equivalent illustration on folio 18r of the Paris marginal 
Psalter (fig. 91), and folio 180v of the Bristol Psalter that show the Israelites being 
dragged along by men on horseback bear the captions of “captivity” and “Hebrew 
captives” respectively. The Paris marginal Psalter includes a set of miniatures 
similar to those of the Chludov Psalter for Psalm 105:28-41, divided into two pairs on 
facing folios: folio 17v (fig. 90) contains the adoration of Beelphegor and the 
punishment of Zambri and Chasbi by Phineas, while on folio 18r (fig. 91) the Jews 
are shown sacrificing their children and being dragged into captivity. The Pantokrator 
Psalter today has only the two scenes with Beelphegor and Phineas, depicted on folios 
153r, and 153v (fig. 92) respectively, but it is probable that originally it also included 
the other two on its folio 154, which is now severely damaged." 

The design of the miniatures in the Chludov and the Paris marginal psalters 
stresses the theme of the punishment of iniquity in keeping with the psalm text. The 
pairing of the miniatures makes the point that adoration of idols results in the killing 
of impious idolaters by Phineas, and that sacrificing their children to demons brings 
about the defeat and captivity of the Jews. Moreover, certain iconographic and 
compositional elements have been employed in order to emphasize the relation 


between iniquity and punishment. In both manuscripts, Beelphegor stands raised on a 





300 Dufrenne (1966), 45, 65. 
301 Dufrenne (1966), 34. 
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column and holds a long sceptre in his right hand, while the Israelites are kneeling in 
front of him. Phineas is likewise depicted standing high on a rock, killing the impious 
Zambri and Chasbi (who are shown inside a pit on the ground below him) with a long 
lance held in his right hand (figs 88, 90). It is worth noting that in the Paris marginal 
Psalter this spear is aligned on exactly the same angle as the sceptre of Beelphegor 
with only a minimal space between them, as if one is the continuation of the other 
(fig. 90). This visual effect underlines the logic of cause and effect, iniquity and 
punishment, emphasizing that since the Jews bowed before Beelphegor’s sceptre, they 
must also submit to Phineas’ lance. 

Another compositional device relates the scene of the Jews sacrificing their 
children to that of their captivity. In the Chludov Psalter, the last of the horsemen in 
the Babylonian cavalry looks up and points with his left hand towards the scene of the 
dreadful slaughter, as if to indicate that God permitted the defeat and slavery of the 
Israelites as a punishment for their unspeakable iniquity (fig. 89). Similarly, in the 
Paris marginal Psalter all the Babylonians who are pulling the bound Jews in bondage 
behind them are emphatically looking up at the scene of the sacrifice, as if to show 
that even they are shocked by an iniquity that was repaid by God with the captivity of 
the perpetrators (fig. 91). 

An indication of the possible typological iconophile connotation of these two 
pairs of miniatures is offered by the figure of Phineas. Since he does not appear in the 
illustration of Psalm 105 in the Bristol Psalter (although the adoration of Beelphegor, 
the sacrifice of the Israelites’ children and the captivity are all included), it may be the 
case that Phineas was a ninth-century addition to the traditional imagery." In the 
literary tradition. of Byzantium, Phineas was typologically used to signify the 
advocates of Orthodoxy cleansing the Church from the impiety of heretics;*” the 


latter were induced to betray the one and only God through their attachment to false 





9? Corrigan (1992), 20, 36. In the Bristol Psalter the three scenes appear on folios 179v-180v, 
Dufrenne (1966), 64-65. The Stuttgart Psalter (folio 121v) includes an image of Phineas praying to God 
to cease the plague sent to the Jews for their idolatry; the Israelites sacrificing their children to demons 
are also depicted (folio 122r). See De Wald (19302), 87-88. 

303 For example: Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 1464BC (referring to Cyril of 
Alexandria); Acts of the Quinisext Council, Mansi XI, 933A, ed. and trans. Nedungatt — Featherstone 
(1995), 50:18-20 (Justinian II who summoned the council has surpassed Phineas). Gregory of Nyssa 
uses Phineas as a figure emblematic of the uprooting of carnal passions (De vita Moysis, ed. Danielou 
[1955], 127-28), or of sin through the spear of baptism (In diem luminum, ed. Heil et alii [1967], 240:2- 
6). 
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beliefs, likewise to Zambri, who refused the true Lord under the influence of the 
idolatrous Chasbi (Numbers 25:1-15). 

In iconophile texts, great opponents of iconoclasm, such as Patriarchs 
Tarasios*™ and Nikephoros,*”° or Theodore the Studite*”° and Nicholas the Studite,??7 
are compared to Phineas. In the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, and in the 
writings of Patriarch Nikephoros, iconophiles are said to be like Phineas and to pierce 
the impiety of iconoclasts with the “spear of the spirit", defeating in one stroke “all 


those that are entangled with one another is this impiety", 9? discarding together the 


V and doing away with both the 


heretics of the first and the second Iconoclasm,? 
Manichean and Arian impiety of this heresy.?!? The emphasis of these passages to the 
defeat of “entangled” heretics and pairs of evils in one stroke creates a close analogy 
with the Old Testament event, where Phineas pierced the embraced idolatrous couple 
in one blow of his spear (Numbers 25:8). Patriarch Photios calls emperor Michael III 
“our Phineas” for summoning the anti-heretic council of 867, considering the emperor 
to be superior to his Old Testament model because he cleansed the empire of error 
and plague without bloodshed.?!! 

The representation of Phineas killing Zambri and Chasbi in the three ninth- 
century Byzantine marginal psalters has been related by Corrigan to the intense anti- 
Jewish polemics of iconophile literature, where iconoclasm is considered a heresy 


instigated by Jews or by Jewish-minded (iovdaidgpovec) heretics, and many of the 


arguments in support of icons, especially those refuting accusations of idolatry, 
originate from the Adversus Judaeos literature of the past.?'? The frequent reference 
to Phineas in iconophile sources would suggest that in the ninth-century marginal 


psalter the figure of this exemplar Old Testament priest, depicted in the act of 


304 Life of Patriarch Tarasios, ed. Efthymiadis (1998), 91 ($17:10), 150 ($58:5-8) 

305 Vita Nicephori, PG 100, 72AB, 149D. 

306 Ex Naucratii confessoris encyclica, de obitu S. Theodori Studitae, PG 99, 97D; Vita Nicolai 
Studitae, PG 105, 892B. Theodore the Studite implicitly compares himself to Phineas when writing 
about his opposition to the second marriage of Constantine VI, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 138 
(48:274). 

307 Vita Nicolai Studitae, PG 105, 920C. 

308 Mansi XIII, 205E, trans. Sahas (1986), 50; also mentioned by Corrigan (1992), 36. In the same 
council, Mansi XIII, 277A, it is said that the iconoclasts will be pierced and defeated by the “spear of 
the spirit"; the weapon is called "ceipoudorng" like Phineas’ spear in Numbers 25:8 (and like in the 
passage in Mansi XIII, 205E, where Phineas is specifically mentioned). 

30 Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 81 (§36:78-84). 

310 Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 208A. 

?Homilies, ed. Laourdas (1959), 179:6-10 (homily XVIII); trans. Mango (1958), 313-14; also 
mentioned by Corrigan (1992), 36, n. 53. 

312 Corrigan (1992), 36. 
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punishing impiety, may be also seen as a typological allusion to the defeat of 
iconoclasm. 

An element that could be taken to corroborate this typological reading of the 
figure of Phineas is its peculiar iconography, which departs from the standards of 
Byzantine art as it is known to us from the Middle Byzantine illustrated copies of the 
octateuch. There the episode is shown in accordance with Numbers 25:7-8 (fig. 94). 
The iniquitous couple is depicted lying in bed in an amorous embrace, as Phineas 
approaches them on the same level and pierces them with his spear. He is dressed in 
the robes of a Jewish priest, since as the son of Eleazar and the grandson of Aaron he 
belonged to the lineage of high priests (Numbers 25:7/13).° In the ninth-century 
marginal psalters, on the contrary, Zambri and Chasbi are represented fallen on the 
ground, while Phineas stands high above them on a rock, dressed like a Byzantine 
general or even an emperor in military dress, a cuirass over a tunic, with chlamys, 
boots, spear and shield, and on his head a diadem with a central element (figs 88, 90, 
92).3!4 For example, Basil II on folio Ir of cod. Marc. gr. Z 17, dated at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, is dressed in similar military uniform (fig. 93).3 
The emperor is standing with a lance in his right hand above his defeated foes fallen 
at his feet. (Compositionally this miniature recalls Phineas piercing Zambri and 
Chasbi in the ninth-century marginal psalters, although Basil is not attacking his foes, 
but holds the lance upwards.) 

The depiction of Phineas raised above his victims not only creates a telling 
analogy with the figure of Beelphegor standing high above the iniquitous Jews, so that 
the relationship between impiety and punishment is underlined, it also emphasises the 
triumph over a defeated enemy, suggesting that a real battle against iniquity is won. 
(Phineas' military dress contributes to this impression). In the Chludov Psalter, where 
the miniature is better preserved and more legible, it is evident that the idolatrous 
couple, visible only in bust, is shown as if emerging from a hole on the ground, like a 


snake or other animal. This reminds us of the commonplace in Byzantine literature 


313 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, cod. gr. 747, folio 178v(eleventh century); Topkapi Saryi Library, 
cod. G. I. 8, folio 373v (twelfth century); Smyrna Evangelical School Library (olim), cod. A. I, folio 
174r (twelfth century); Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, cod. gr. 746, folio 359v (twelfth or thirteenth 
century); Mount Athos, Vatopedi Monastery, cod. 602, folio 186v (thirteenth century). See Weitzmann 
— Bernabo (1999), 210 figs 1013a-1017a. In the Chludov Psalter Aaron and Samuel on folio 98v (fig. 
146), and Zacharias on folio 163v are shown in the dress of the Jewish high priest. 

314 For the military dress of the Byzantine emperor see Gioles (2002), 63, fig. 15. 

315 Cutler (19922); Cutler (1984) 115-19. 
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assimilation of impious and heretic men to serpents and wild beasts, and enhances the 
polemical tone of the miniature. In fact, in the Theodore Psalter Phineas is indeed 
shown piercing not Zambri and Chasbi but an animal inside a cave (fig. 96) — while in 
the relevant miniature of the Barberini Psalter it is the iniquitous couple that is shown 
in the cave. ?!6 

Phineas’ warlike character is particularly emphasized in the ninth-century cod. 
Paris. gr. 923,317 and the eleventh-century Barberini and Theodore Psalters, where he 
is represented not only in armour but also mounted on a horse when he attacks Zambri 
and Chasbi — or the beast that has taken their place in the latter codex — (figs 95-96). 
These pictures bring in mind representations of military saints on horseback, piercing 
a dragon or an idolatrous emperor. St Mercurios killing Julian the Apostate, and 
Constantine the Great defeating Maxentius, on folios 409 and 540r of the ninth- 
century cod. Paris. gr. 510," share with cod. Paris. gr. 923 and the two eleventh- 
century psalters the horizontal compositional arrangement of the scene (fig. 97). 
Saints Theodore and George killing a serpent and an idolatrous emperor on two 
triptych leaves of the ninth to tenth century, now kept at the Monastery of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai (fig. 98), resemble in their vertical compositional 
arrangement the scene of Phineas killing the idolaters in the ninth-century marginal 
psalters.?? Despite their compositional and iconographic differences, all these 
depictions share the same basic idea of the virtuous fighter defeating embodiments of 
evil by piercing them with his spear, demonstrating not only his bravery and valour, 
but above all his faith in God and his adversity to iniquity.*”° 

All the miniatures where Phineas appears in military dress, whether mounted 
or on foot as he kills Zambri and Chasbi, emphasize by their warlike aspect the 
intensity of the conflict between piety and impiety. Exactly this element of the 
compositions, which goes beyond the biblical narrative of the episode, suggests that a 
general typological reference to the confrontation between good and evil was 


probably intended. In the ninth-century marginal psalters such a typological 


316 Folio 144r, Der Nersessian (1970), 50, fig. 231; folio 183v, Anderson — Canart — Walter (1989), 
127. 

317 Folio 274v, Weitzmann (1979), 60-61, fig. 78. 

318 Qmont (1929), 29, 31 pls. LIV, LIX; Brubaker (1999), figs 40, 45; colour reproduction of folio 540r 
in Byzantium (2002), 20, fig. 2. 

319 Weitzmann (1976), 71-73, pl. XXVIII. 

320 See Weitzmann (1979), 61, for an interpretation of the depiction of Phineas on horseback based on a 
Jewish legend where the priest compares himself to a horse willing to go to battle and serve his master. 
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interpretation of this figure as a reference to the triumph of Orthodoxy over heresy is 
analogous to the typological reading of David killing Goliath as an allusion to the 
victory of the iconophiles over iconoclasts (folio 148r of the Chludov Psalter, fig. 23). 
Both cases correspond not only to specific references of iconophile sources to David 
and Phineas as exemplary fighters against impiety and as types of the iconophile 
defenders of Orthodoxy; they are also compatible with the common description in the 


Byzantine literary tradition of the confrontation between good and evil, piety and 


iniquity, as a spiritual war, with vocabulary taken from the field of battle. ??! 


Acceptance of a typological reading of Phineas killing Zambri and Chasbi 
conduces to acceptance of a compatible typological reading for the closely related 
miniature of the Jews adoring Beelphegor, and for the analogous pair of miniatures 
showing the Israelites sacrificing their children and being dragged into captivity. If 
the figure of Phineas stands for the victory of Orthodoxy over iconoclasm, then the 


cause of the punishment he inflicts, Jewish idolatry, may stand for iconoclast iniquity. 


Indeed, these heretics were not only called “Jewish-minded” (iovóaiógpovec) and 


“Jewish-like” (iovdalčovrec) by their opponents and said to be as impious as the 


322 


Israelites;'^^ they were also compared to idolaters, not just because they turned 


against the Church, slandering and persecuting God's people like the pagan opponents 


of Christianity had done in the past,??? but also because they were often directly 


321 See pp. 71-74 above. 

322 The main iconophile argument for this parallelism was that, like the Jews, iconoclasts not only 
rejected icon veneration but also (and as a result of this) the Incarnation of the Logos in Christ. 
Examples of this parallelism (and the relevant argumentation) can be found in: Acts of the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 173C, 196DE, 273CD, 276AB; Patriarch Nikephoros, Apologeticus, 
PG 100, 616A, 752C, 761C, 780C, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 6 ($3:1-7), 12 
($6:57/61), 42 ($19:50-52), 55 ($25:63), 62 ($28:45-50), 71 ($31:80), 118 ($72:34), 128 ($76:13), 163 
(892:10-12), 256 ($159:53-54), Twelve chapters, ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (1891-98), I, 458:17-18 
(chapter 7); Theodore the Studite, Refutatio et subversio, PG 99, 453A, 465A, 473B, Epistulae, ed. 
Fatouros (1992), 258 (epistle 142:8-9), 278 (157:13-14/28-29), 279 (157:46/49), 297 (176:16), 336 
(214:2-3), 345 (221:73-74/95), 376 (244:10-15), 414 (277:39-40), 441-43 (301:72-73/112-14), 448 
(305:32), 457 (314:12-13), 473 (332:27), 491 (358:14-15), 496 (362:9), 525 (381:117), 541 (390:3-4), 
546 (393:40-56), 557 (401:23, 402:6), 590 (421:16), 615 (437:25-28), 638 (451:12), 674 (469:51-52), 
731 (496:25); Nouthesia, ed. Mitsidis (1989), 160:181, 162:240/253, 163:288-91, 190:1009, 192:1069- 
71; George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 338:18, 751:16-17, 783:15-784:5, 784:20, 803:14- 
15, 800:9; Life of Euthymios of Sardis, ed. Papadakis (1970), 74 ($12:5-6), 78 ($16:1-2), 79 ($18:11); 
Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1984-85), 14 (1:405). For the polemic against 
the Jews in the ninth-century marginal psalters see Corrigan (1992), 43-61. 

95 Who are usually called “Greeks” in iconophile texts. Examples of such comparisons in: Acts of the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIIL 164C-165C, 165D, 173C, 188AB, 196DE, 273C-280C; 
Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 509A, Apologeticus, PG 100, 612C, 616A, 653D, 
752C, 761C, 780C, 813C, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 163 ($ 92:10-12), 256 
($159:62), Twelve chapters, ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (1891-98), I, 458:17-18 (chapter 7); 
Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 413 (epistle 277:32), 441 (301:73), 457 (314:12- 
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accused of adoring idols themselves.?^ Such characterisations were in line with a 
long tradition of Christian literature, in which heretics were assimilated to the two 
principle opponents of the Church in her first steps, the Jews and the heathens.??? 
Especially the claim that iconoclasts were idolaters was intended to inverse the 
iconoclast accusation that icons were idols."" In the light of such iconophile 
polemics, it seems justifiable to view the scene of the Jews adoring Beelphegor as a 
typological reference to iconoclast unrighteousness, punished by the hand of Phineas, 
whose killing of the idolatrous Zambri and Chasbi can then be interpreted as an 
allusion to the victory of Orthodoxy over iconoclasm. 

A similar typological reading can be applied to the pair of miniatures coming 
after that of the triumphant Phineas, to those where the Jews are sacrificing their 
children and then dragged into captivity. Apart from making a general typological 
reference to the punishment of all iniquities, including iconoclasm, these two scenes 
can be taken to reflect more particular facets of iconophile thought. The scene of the 
Israelites sacrificing their children to demons recalls iconophile charges that the 
“Jewish-minded” iconoclasts were so evil that they worshiped demons and offered 
them up human lives. George the monk puts forward such an accusation against the 
iconoclast Constantine V, specifically mentioning the sacrifice of a child." The 
emperor is accused of a similar crime in the Life of Stephen the Younger.??? In the Life 
of Empress Eirene Constantine V is again said to perform sacrifices to demons, 
although not of human lives.’ Furthermore, the iconoclasts’ extreme iniquity, the 
worst expression of which was the destruction of holy icons, was declared by the 


iconophiles to be the cause of God's wrath against the Byzantine empire, manifested 


13), 496 (362:9), 546 (393:55); George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 765:1-3; Life of 
Stephen the Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), 170:17-18 ($70); Life of Empress Eirene, ed. Halkin (1988), 
7 ($1); Life of Euthymios of Sardis, ed. Papadakis (1970), 74-75 (§12:2-5/9-10); Vita Methodii, PG 
100, 1249D; Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1984-85), 14 (1:395/399). 

324 Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 220A, Apologeticus, PG 100, 745D, 808A, 812A, 
Apologeticus minor, PG 100, 844C, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 125 ($75:51-52), 140 
($81:33-35); George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 751:19-752:11; Life of Empress Eirene, 
ed. Halkin (1988), 7 (81); 

325 Examples in the Acts of the following ecumenical council; the first, Mansi II, 644AB, 749E, 889B; 
the third, Mansi IV, 897B, 1108B, 1184A, 1245D, 1249B-D, 1441A, Mansi V, 4B, 433C, 460E; the 
fourth, Mansi VII, 249BC; the fifth, Mansi IX, 513B, 572E, 576CD, 641B; the sixth, Mansi XI, 632E, 
721E, 933DE, 937A/C. 

326 For the discussion on the relation between icons and idols during Iconoclasm see Parry (1996), 44- 
51; also Corrigan (1992), 27-43, with references to ninth-century marginal psalter illustration. 

327 Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 751:20, 752:4-5/7-11. 

328 Ed. Auzépy (1997), 165:18-21 (§64). 

329 Ed. Halkin (1988), 7 ($1). 
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in the outbreak of various calamities, among which were raids by foreign nations 
resulting in the slaughter and capture of many Byzantines.??? In the ninth century the 
marginal psalter miniatures of the Babylonians taking the Jews into captivity as a 
consequence of their impious behaviour may have been read as allusions to these 
iconophile allegations. 

Yet another typological reading is applicable to this pair of miniatures. In 
Early Christian and Byzantine literature the Jewish captivity to the Babylonians is 
used as a type of the captivity of human nature to sin and impiety.**! Theodoret's 
psalm commentary gives characteristic examples of this tropological reading, 
frequently comparing the slavery of the Israelites to the Babylonians with the 
adversity and suffering a Christian has to face in life (although not in relation to 
Psalm 105).? In the literary tradition of Byzantium it is also common to call 
Babylonians (or Assyrians) the heretics who keep prisoners to falsity the new chosen 
people of God, the Christians, and especially name heretic (or idolatrous) emperors 
after Nabuchodonosor, the Babylonian king who enslaved the Jews, stole part of the 
Temple's sacred vessels and persecuted the Three Hebrews for their refusal to adore 


his golden idol (Daniel 1:1-2, 3:1-33).333 


334 


Frequently found in iconophile texts," such expressions suggest that the 


Jewish captivity to the Babylonians illustrating Psalm 105:40-41 in the Chludov and 


330 For the various calamities see pp. 81-82, n. 229 above. For specific mention of wars with foreign 
nations, defeats, slaughter and captivity of numerous Byzantines see: Life of Empress Theodora, ed. 
Markopoulos (1983), 263 (§7); Letter of the Three Patriarchs to Theophilos, ed. Munitiz et alii (1997), 
75:27-77:5 (§13.a); George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 797:25-798:7. 

33! Bor example, Gregory Nazianzenus, In novam dominicam, PG 36, 608B; Patriarch Photios, 
Bibliotheca, ed. Henry (1959-77), V, 127:27-30 (no. 237). See also Lampe (1961), 282, *BafwAov", 
1;3, and 54, "alyuahowota", 1;2. 

? In psalmos, PG 80, 1240C (Psalm 50), 1288C (Psalm 55:13), 1545C (Psalm 84:1), 1568BC (Psalm 
87), 1676B (Psalm 101), 1740C (Psalm 106:11-12). See also p. 110, n. 350 below. 

333 Examples in: Acts of the Second Ecumenical Council, Mansi III, 532E; Acts of the Third 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 1245D; Epiphanios of Cyprus, Panarion, PG 41, 1193A; Gregory of 
Nyssa, In Meletium (Sermones), ed. Heil et alii (1967), 453:5-17; Gregory Nazianzenus, In Juliano, PG 
35, 532B. 

334 Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 160BC, 173C, 401B; Patriarch Nikephoros, 
Apologeticus, PG 100, 553B, 577C; John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter 
(1975), 140 (IH.35) with reference to Baltasar, son of Nabuchodonosor, punished by God for defiling 
the sacred vessels of the Jewish Temple (Daniel 5); Constantine V compared to Nabuchodonosor in 
Patriarch Nikephoros' Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 220C, 276C and Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone 
(1997), 79 ($36:26); Leo V compared to Nabuchodonosor or said to have “an Assyrian mind" by 
Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 417 (epistle 278:45), 419 (279:18), 587 (419:15- 
16), 612 (435:30); In the Life of Stephen the Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), 98:23 ($9) Leo III is 
compared to Baltasar, 106:4 ($14), and 166:13 ($65) Constantine V is compared to Nabuchodonosor; 
George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 797:18-19, compares Theophilos to Baltasar, and 
800:11-12/15-16, to Nabuchodonosor. See also p. 110, n. 352 below, for the Three Hebrews. 
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the Paris marginal Psalter may have been read by the ninth-century iconophile 
audience as an allusion to the captivity of the Orthodox Church to the “Babylonian” 
heresy of iconoclasm. In that case, the Jewish iniquity of sacrificing the children of 
Israel, which was the reason for the God-sent punishment of captivity, may have been 
seen as a reference to the sins of the New Israel, the Christians. Certain iconophile 
authors say outright that God punished the Christians with the eruption of iconoclasm 
because of their previous ungodly behaviour.??? 

In conclusion we may sum up that a number of the Old Testament illustrations 
in the Chludov and the Paris marginal Psalters for Psalm 105:28-41 are likely to have 
typological significance and refer to iconoclast iniquity and its punishment. The 
introduction and portrayal of Phineas is a major factor in support of this interpretation, 
his role being to act as a model of the victorious defender of true faith, just as he does 
in iconophile texts. It is suggested that the layout of the relevant opening in the two 
codices was designed so as to give support to this line of thought. In the following 
pages a similar interpretation will be applied to another opening of the Chludov 
Psalter, which shows various episodes of Jewish history in one of the most 


sophisticated compositional arrangements of the entire codex. 


Psalms 77-78: The suffering of the New Israel in the hands of iconoclasts 
(Chludov Psalter, folios 78v-79r) 


Folios 78v-79r of the Chludov Psalter contain an exceptionally dense series of 
seven different scenes, that take up the entire space in the margins of both pages (figs 
99-100). The layout of the two folios has certain compositional similarities, which 
suggest that the miniatures were designed as a group and that only if they are read as 
such can their message be fully understood. In the upper margin of folio 78v (fig. 99), 
the Jews are worshiping a demon on a hill — Psalm 77:58; in the next picture below 
that they are being killed by their enemies — Psalm 77:62, 64. These two scenes are 
balanced on the opposite page (folio 79r, fig. 100) by two pictures, the upper one 
being the bust of the Virgin and Child inside the precinct of a building inscribed “the 
Holy Zion” on top of a hill — Psalm 77:68-69; below it is the scene of David 





335 For example, Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 384D, Apologeticus, PG 100, 556D- 
557A; Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 194 (epistle 73:19-21), 411 (276:77-81). 
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surrounded by his peaceful flock as he is being anointed by Samuel —Psalm 77:70. 
The compositions at the bottom of the two pages may have been meant to act as 
pendants. On folio 78v the scene of Christ rising from the Tomb (Psalm 77:65) is 
framed on the left by the Jews being dragged into captivity (Psalm 77:61) and on the 
right (across folio 79r) by Antiochos ordering the killing of the Seven Maccabees 
being executed in front of him (Psalm 78:1-2)."" In other words, Jesus’ victory over 
death appears between two episodes of the Israelites suffering at the hands of foreign 
kings. 

The suggestion that this opening is carefully designed to create visual 
analogies between the miniatures of the two pages facing each other, may be 
supported by checking how the scenes relate to the psalm-text sequence. The correct 
sequence, clearly indicated by reference marks, would have been to show the Jews 
being dragged into captivity (verse 61) before they are killed by their enemies (verses 
62, 64). It is certain that the two miniatures have not been placed as they are because 
of lack of space, given that they are of much the same size and could very well have 
been put in the same order as the narrative. It is possible that their actual sequence 
was decided on so as to make the events seem more natural: first the Israelites are 
defeated in battle by other nations and then they are dragged into captivity. A case 
that may be adduced in support of this is folio 108v of the Chludov Psalter (fig. 101), 
where the punishment of Dathan and Abiron is depicted prior to the scene of the Jews 
murmuring against Moses, and so follows the chronology of Numbers 16:31-35/41 
rather than the psalm illustrated (105:16-18), which mentions the events in the 
opposite order.” However, I want to suggest that the reason for the inversion on folio 
78v reflects a more complex theological message. 

To reach a conclusion about the design of this opening requires an 
appreciation of the strategy used to plan the miniatures of the Chludov Psalter. A 
basic principle followed throughout this manuscript is that the miniatures appear as 
close as possible to the corresponding psalm text, and that the picture sequence 


follows the text. The rare exceptions to this rule can be attributed to three reasons: 


336 The identification of the scene is secured by the inscription: ANTIOXOC OTE ANHAQCEN TOYC EIITA 
MAKKABEIC (Antiochos when he killed the Seven Maccabees — Séepkina [1977]). 
337 Corrigan (1992), 35, n.48. 
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1. to recreate the chronological order of events, as attested on folio 
108v, mentioned above (fig. 101); 

2. to interrelate with other miniatures so that a specific message can be 
conveyed, as was examined in the case of the drowned Pharaoh on 
folio 72v (p. 88, fig. 66); 

3. to possible lack of space, as in the case of the inversion on folio 44r 
(a reason not applicable to folio 78v); but a closer analysis of this 


case may lead to a different conclusion. 


Psalm 43:23 “For, for thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are counted 
as sheep for slaughter" is illustrated on folio 44r of the Chludov Psalter by two 
miniatures (fig. 102). In the top right corner of the page, next to the relevant psalm 
passage is the decapitation of martyrs for Christ's sake (OJ MAPTYPOYNTEC YIIEP TOY 
ONOMATOC TOY XY). The martyrdom of St George on the wheel, clearly linked by a 
reference mark to Psalm 43:23, could not fit immediately below this scene, and is 
moved to the bottom left of the page. In between these two miniatures for verse 23 are 
three other scenes, which illustrate Psalms 43:24/27 and 44:2. This placement of St 
George's martyrdom out of sequence and adjacent to the medallion with the Virgin 
and Child illustrating verse 44:2, has created a significant visual effect that was most 
probably planned by the artist and not caused by chance: the round torture wheel 
echoes the almost identically-sized roundel in which the Virgin and Child appear, 
with both images shown at almost the same level. This correspondence links the two 
miniatures together, emphasizing the fact that St George was martyred because he 
believed in the Incarnation of the Logos in the person of Christ, a truth affirmed in the 
medallion where Jesus is shown in the arms of his mother from whom he took his 
human nature.??? Since this roundel resembles the circular icons that appear elsewhere 


in the psalter,??? 


the interrelated composition of these two scenes implies that the truth 
of the Incarnation, for the sake of which St George was martyred, is manifested 
through the depiction of Christ in icons — the foremost iconophile argument. In this 


way, the saint has been visually transformed into a model of iconophile martyrs, who 


338 For the argument that Christ was human and circumscribable because of his relation with his mother 
see, for example, Theodore the Studite, Antirrheticus III, PG 99, 413CD, 417AB; Patriarch 
Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 265A, 269BC. See also Tsironis (2000); Parry (1996), 199. 

339 See p. 39, n. 53 above. 
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suffered for believing that icon veneration is a Christian duty in the name of the 
Incarnation. 

Indeed, in iconophile literature it is often implied, and some times even 
explicitly stated that Christians persecuted for their adherence to the veneration of 
icons are imitators of the earlier martyrs of the Church.*4° Moreover, two epistles of 
Theodore the Studite using Psalm 43:23 to describe the persecutions undergone by the 
iconophiles offer additional evidence that the martyrdom of St George illustrating this 
verse in the Chludov Psalter (and the beheading of the anonymous martyrs at the top 
of the page) may have been read in the ninth century as an implicit reference to the 
sufferings of iconopiles at the hands of their opponents.**! In fact, in the second of 
these epistles Theodore compares the suffering of iconophiles to the martyrdom of 
great saints among whom he mentions St George.?? In the light of iconophile 
literature, an additional allusion of this synthesis could be that, besides icons of Jesus 
and the Virgin, images of saints who suffered for the Christian faith are also 
venerable, since they not only honour those worthy men and women, but offer 
examples of courage and piety that all Christians should imitate.’ The martyrdom of 
those venerable saints for their refusal to worship idols is further proof of the 
iconophile tenet that holy icons are not idols as the iconoclasts protested.?^^ Indeed, 


martyrdom scenes are often quoted in iconophile sources in order to demonstrate the 





340 The comparison is implicit in the emphatic description of the persecuted iconophiles’ suffering in 


various texts, such as by Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 250 (epistle 133:2-10), 
258 (142:7-24); Life of Stephen the Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), 160-162 ($58-60); Vita Nicephori, PG 
100, 141BC. For examples of explicit comparison, Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros 
(1992), 377 (epistle 245:29-30), 352 (223:42-56), 461 (317:16-30), 521-28 (epistles 381-82); Life of 
Stephen the Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), 170:17-18 ($70); Life of Patriarch Tarasios, ed. Efthymiadis 
(1998), 135 ($49:10-15); George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978),765:1-3, and Life of Empress 
Eirene, ed. Halkin (1988), 7 ($1), where Constantine V is compared to Diocletian for his persecutions 
against Christians. See also pp. 113-14 below for the comparison between iconophiles and the Seven 
Maccabees. 

341 Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 293 (epistle 172:17-18), 441 (301:52-53). 

342 Ed. Fatouros (1992), 440 (epistle 301:28-32). The other saints mentioned by name are Peter, Paul, 
Theodore, Thekla and Fevronia. 

343 For example, John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 108:38-40 
(1.21, II.15), 149-153 (1.37-48, II. 33-44); Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 240B, 
300C, 301E-304D; Patriarch Nikephoros, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 188-89 
($107:20-50), 202 ($114:53-71), 242 ($149:29-34). See also Brubaker (1999), 256-57. 

344 This argument was prominent in the work of Leontios of Neapolis Contra Judaeos, the relevant 
passages of which were cited by John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter 
(1975), 180 (111.87:29-38); Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 48B/D (and similar 
arguments in 188AB, 217E); Patriarch Nikephoros, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 
167/168 ($92:127-139/157-160). 
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commemorative and didactic power of icons," and four miniatures with the relative 
subject matter appear in the pages of the Chludov Psalter.?^6 

Is the imagery on folio 44r of the Chludov Psalter out of sequence due to lack 
of space, or was it to make some iconophile point? Was the visual correlation of the 
torture wheel and the medallion-icon accidental or not? Since the image of St 
George's martyrdom could well have been left out if lack of space in its correct 
position had been the reason, we may assume that the artist placed it where he did to 
create an eloquent visual argument. A really decisive conclusion does not seem 
possible in this case, but the possibility remains that we have a deliberate inversion 
here, as was argued also in the case of folio72v in the arrangement of the figure of the 
drowned Pharaoh. Similarly on folio 65r, the image of Christ exorcising the man from 
Gerasos (Psalm 67:13) is specially arranged around an icon in order to make a 
conceptual point (see pp. 137-39, fig. 111). 

Of the four cases mentioned above of miniatures being out of sequence with 
the literal order of the text in the illustration of the Chludov Psalter (folios 44r, 65r, 
72v, 108v), the first three enhance the iconophile connotations of the imagery (even if 
on folio 44r this might have not been the reason for the inversion). To find out 
whether there is also an analogous significance behind the inverted order of the killing 
and the captivity of the Jews on folio 78v of the Chludov Psalter will need further 
consideration of the text of Psalm 77 and how it was read in Byzantium. 

Psalm 77:58-65 describes how the Israelites caused the wrath of God by their 
idolatry and were punished with captivity and slaughter, until the Lord came again to 
their rescue. This is illustrated with the Jews adoring a demon (to make the point that 
idols are demonic) and, as a consequence, being killed by their enemies and dragged 
into captivity. The salvation referred to in Psalm 77:65 is visually interpreted as a 


prophesy concerning Christ's Resurrection, according to the commentary of Pseudo- 





345 For example, John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 146 (1.34, 
II.30, III.46), and Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 80CD, both quote a homily by 
St Basil on Barlaam, mentioning paintings that showed his martyrdom. In the Life of Patriarch 
Tarasios, ed. Efthymiadis (1998), 135-141 ($49-51), the patriarch is said to have commissioned the 
decoration of churches with martyrdom scenes of various saints, that would work as moral examples 
for the viewers (commented by Wolska-Conus (1980), esp. 253-54; Walter (1980) for an attempted 
identification of the scenes mentioned). 

346 Aside the two scenes on folio 44r, a martyred monk appears on folio 22v (fig. 199), and the 
martyrdom of the Seven Maccabees on folio 79r (commented below, pp. 112-19, fig. 100). For a 
review of iconophile tenets on the icons of the saints (and the Virgin) see also Parry (1996), 191-201. 
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Athanasios.?^" Christ is seen in front of the Sepulchre and David standing on his right 
is prophesying his triumph over death.?^ This folio gives a clear visual continuum 
between the Old Testament ill deeds and misfortunes of the Jews and the New 
Testament victory of Christ over death. The presence of the Risen Christ at the end of 
the sequence is a very powerful piece of Christian theology and interpretation of the 
psalm; Judaism could never interpret the Old Testament like this. It declares that the 
true salvation of the chosen people of God comes through the Incarnation of the 
Logos. Consequently, the miniatures can be read in two ways, either historically or 
typologically. In the first case, the Israelites are shown suffering for their sins in 
expectation of the Messiah, who comes (according the Christian history) in the person 
of Christ. In the second case, the Old Israel can be seen as a type of the new chosen 
people of God, who through their faith in the Incarnation and the Resurrection of the 
Lord are saved from their previous decadent state, idolatry and slavery to sin. In the 
historical reading, the captivity follows the slaughter, although in the psalm they are 
mentioned in the opposite order. The visual adjustment acquires a logic of cause and 
consequence - the Israelites are first defeated and then captured. In the typological 
reading, the inversion allows for a direct interrelation between the captivity and the 
Resurrection, through which the underlying message of the composition can be better 
communicated. Christian authors not only saw the captivity of the Jews to the 
Babylonians as a type of the slavery of mankind to the devil or to sin, idolatry and 
ignorance, "^? but also attributed the salvation from these conditions to the Incarnation 
and victory of Christ over death. For example, in his psalm commentary Theodoret 
often mentions the deliverance of humanity from Christ when talking about the 
Jewish captivity to the Babylonians (although not in relation to Psalm 77).*°° This 
kind of commentary would seem to explain the shift from Old to New Testament 
imagery, as well as the inversion of scenes on folio 78v so that the captivity episode 
could appear next to the Resurrection. 

One of the difficulties of interpreting the visual significance of the Chludov 


Psalter comes up again at this point. To use the commentaries of Theodoret offers us a 


347 Ih psalmos, PG 27, 984C. 

348 Corrigan (1992), 68. 

V? See p. 104 above. 

350 In psalmos, PG 80, 1328BC (Psalm 60:7-8), 1348AB (Psalm 64:2-3), 1361AB (Psalm 65:1-2), 
1362B (Psalm 65:2), 1388B (Psalm 67:18-19), 1428A (Psalm 70:20), 1537CD (Psalm 83:2-3), 1644D- 
1645A (Psalm 5:1), 1685A/C (Psalm 102:1/4), 1740B/1741A (Psalm 106:9-10/15-16), 1749B (Psalm 
107). See also Theodoret’s In Ezechielem, PG 81, 1189D-1192A (commented by Cutler [1992], 51). 
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general Early Christian perspective, and one that was well known to later theologians 
who read his widely circulated commentaries on the psalms. But is it possible to 
demonstrate more precise echoes of iconophile thought and reasoning in the eighth 
and ninth centuries? This needs further investigation. 

From the historical point of view, the iconophile significance of the 


illustrations on folio 78v might be taken to suggest that the iniquity of idolatry, 


1 


perpetrated both by the Jews,"! and by the Babylonians who held them in 


352 


captivity, "^ was uprooted by the coming of Christ. In one of their refutations of 


iconoclast accusations, iconophiles argued that an image of Christ, the person who 


invalidated idols, cannot ipso facto be an idol itself.??? This antithesis between icons 


1234 


and idols, presented in other Chludov miniatures as wel is also emphasized by the 


miniature that follows Christ’s Resurrection on folio 79r. As mentioned above, the 
bust of the Virgin and Child (compositionally strongly reminiscent of an icon) that 
appears in the precinct of a building inscribed "the Holy Zion" on top of a hill, gives 
emphasis to the reality of the Incarnation, as opposed to the falsity of the idols adored 
by the Jews in the form of a demon sited on a hill, on the facing page." 

On the basis of ideas commonly found in iconophile literature, a typological 
interpretation of the miniatures on folio 78v can be approached in two ways, as 
already suggested for the similar miniatures on folio 110r. Either the idolatry of the 


Old Israel, punished by the God-sent captivity to the Babylonians, may be viewed as 


351 A commonplace accusation in iconophile texts, following the Adversus Judaeos literature. For 
examples see: John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 71 (II.4), 115 
(IL.17), 120 (IL20); Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 96CD, 109-113. See also 
Corrigan (1992), 35-37. 

352 The story of the Three Hebrews who refused to adore Nabuchodonosor's golden image and were 
thrown in the fiery furnace from which they were miraculously saved (Daniel III) is quoted in 
iconophile texts from two points of view: either to stress that the iconoclast emperors are like 
Nabuchodonosor, destroying Christ's icons and replacing them with their own image (Patriarch 
Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, PG 276CD; Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros [1992], 417 
[epistle 278:45-46/51-53], 419 [279:15-20]; Canon in erectione SS. imaginum, PG 99, 1776A); or to 
emphasize that since the Orthodox Church venerates the Three Hebrews for their refusal to adore an 
idol, it is obvious that her holy icons are not idols themselves (John of Damascus, Contra imaginum 
calumniatores, ed. Kotter [1975], 180 [III.87], and Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi III, 
48BC, both quoting Leontios of Neapolis). The picture of the Three Hebrews in the furnace illustrating 
the relevant canticle in the Chludov Psalter (folio 160v) and the Pantokrator Psalter (folio 222r, 
Dufrenne [1966], 37, pl. 33) may have had such iconophile connotations for the ninth-century viewers. 
353 See Parry (1996), 44-51, for a review of iconophile tenets on this issue. Some characteristic 
references in: Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 963C, 1002E, 1010E, Mansi XIII, 
132, 188AB, 373E, 397DE, 408DE, 409E-412A, 446D-447C, 482, 216, 229, 232, 353E; Patriarch 
Nikephoros, Apologeticus, PG 100, 553CD617-20, 633-36, 688-93, 705-12, 740-41. 

354 Especially on folio 64r (fig. 184), where the rock not cut by human hands (type of Christ) destroys 
the idols, and an icon of the Virgin and Child appears on the holy mountain (type of the Theotokos) 
from which the rock has been extracted. See Corrigan (1992), 37-40, also 33-37. 

355 See also Corrigan (1992), 93, 97. 
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an allusion to the iniquity of the New Israel (the Christians) leading to the outbreak of 
iconoclasm that kept the Orthodox Church in bondage to heresy. Alternatively, the 
typological reading rests on those iconophile texts that accuse iconoclast impiety 
(sometimes specifically paralleled with idolatry) for being responsible for God’s 
wrath against the Byzantine empire as manifested in various calamities, including 
barbarous invasions which resulted in the slaughter and captivity of many Byzantines. 

Like the Chludov Psalter illustration of Psalm 105 on folios 109v-110r, the 
scenes on folio 78v seem designed to present Israelite history as a type for Byzantine 
iconoclasm. In the light of this conclusion, let us look again at folio 79r (fig. 100). As 
noted above, the bust of the Virgin and Child inside the precinct of a building 
inscribed “the Holy Zion” illustrate psalm 77:68-69. David’s anointment (Psalm 
77:70) can be seen to complement this image as an Old Testament prefiguration of the 
Incarnation (since the anointed forefather prefigures Christ, the man anointed with 
divinity.*°° Note also the antithesis between David's peaceful flock below the image 
of the Virgin and Child — an allusion to the pious Christian flock? — and the massacre 
of the impious Jews below the figure of a demon on the facing folio.) The entire lower 
margin of folio 79r shows the execution of the Seven Maccabees by order of 
Antiochos (for Psalm 78:1-2). 

To understand the full theological import of this page we should remember 
how these texts were read in Byzantium. Psalm 78, narrating the sufferings of Israel at 
the hands of impious nations, was considered a prophesy of the story of the 
Maccabees, who fought and died for their faith while persecuted by Antiochos 
Epiphanis. This interpretation of Psalm 78 appears in the psalm commentaries of 
Eusebios, Athanasios and Theodoret.?? It seems that the martyrdom of the Seven 
Maccabees, narrated in 77. Maccabees 7:1-42, may already have been a subject for 
illustrating Psalm 78:1-2 before the ninth century, since it appear in this context on 
folio 132v of the Bristol Psalter which can be argued to reflect an early tradition.’ A 
similar scene can be seen on folio 110r of the Pantokrator Psalter (fig. 103) — the 
relevant text is missing from the Paris marginal Psalter. 

In all three instances the composition consists of the same basic elements: 


Antiochos is enthroned in the foreground of a city with high walls and buildings with 





356 See p. 48, n. 77 above. 
357 In psalmos, PG 23, 941-44; In psalmos, PG 27, 357CD; In psalmos, PG 80, 1504BC, 1508A. 
358 Dufrenne (1966), 62, pl. 55. 
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gabled or domed roofs. He has just ordered the beheading of the martyrs, who are 
lying before him in a pile of bleeding bodies, massacred by the executioner’s sword. 
Since these Old Testament heroes were killed by an idolatrous king (together with 
their mother, and their tutor Eleazar who is mentioned in //.Maccabees 6:18-31) 
because they refused to betray their faith, they were considered by the Christian 
Church as models of pious behaviour and steadfast respect to religious tradition, and 
were venerated from an early date.?? Their cult was quite widespread both in the East 
and the West, and from the third century onwards they were frequently mentioned in 
patristic texts as exemplary martyrs, to be imitated for their courage in the face of 
evil, not only where the faith was threatened by unbelievers or heretics, but also in the 
daily battle against sin and temptation. ?9" Related to and indicative of the typological 
use of the Maccabees in Byzantine literature is their appearance in early Armenian 
historiography, where soldiers killed in battle, especially in the name of religious 
freedom and adherence to tradition, are frequently compared to those Old Testament 
champions of piety.?9! 

In iconophile literature, the frequent references to the persecution of the 
Maccabees as analogous to that of the iconophile martyrs continues this tradition, but 
with a new dynamic. In the Life of Michael the Synkellos, the two iconophile monks 
known as Graptoi (because one of the tortures they had undergone by order of 
Emperor Theophilos was to have their foreheads tattooed with verses), are described 
as descendants of the Seven Maccabees and Eleazar, whose bravery brought shame 
upon the idolatrous Antiochos.? In another passage of the same text, the endurance 
of the two brothers during their tortures is said to have been like Eleazar’s.* In the 
Life of Stephen the Younger, the mistreatment undergone by this iconophile martyr is 


paralleled to that of Eleazar.?9* 





359 McGrath (1965), 260, notes 33 and 39 for further bibliography. 

360 For example, Gregory Nazianzenus, In Macchabaeorum laudem, PG 35, 912-933, esp. 912A, 
913A/C, 920AB, 921A, 928C, 932CD; John Chrysostom, In sanctos Maccabaeos, PG 50, 617-628, 
esp. 618, 622, where they are presented as Christian saints; likewise in the troparion sung on their feast 
day (August 1") according to the Typikon of the Great Church (ed. Mateos [1962-63], I, 356). For the 
Christian cult of the Seven Maccabees, and the influence of the Book of the Maccabees on the literature 
of Christian martyrdom see Delehaye (1966), 134-35, 163-65. 

36! Thomson (1975). For an analogous usage of the Maccabees in political and religious polemics in the 
tenth and eleventh century in the West see Dunbabin (1985). 

362 Ed. Cunningham (1991), 96:29-31. 

363 Ed. Cunningham (1991), 84:7. 

364 Ed, Auzépy (1997), 143:22-24 (844). 
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Moreover, implicit and explicit references to the Maccabees are frequent in the 
epistles of Theodore the Studite: as mentioned before, in two of them he describes the 


persecution of iconophiles by using Psalm 43:23,?65 


which in the psalm commentaries 
of Theodoret and Diodoros was interpreted as a reference to the martyrdom of the 
Seven Maccabees with their mother and Eleazar.?6 In another epistle, when he wants 
to encourage the recipient to remain steadfast in his iconophile faith despite possible 
persecution, Theodore asks rhetorically: “Are we going to lose heart when old men 
and young children have defeated tyrants and kings?’”’>°’ Most probably, the “old men 
and young children" are a reference to Eleazar and the Seven Maccabees.?" 
Elsewhere in his epistles Theodore mentions the Maccabees as martyred for their 
refusal to eat pork because it was against their law, compares them to the iconophiles 
persecuted for their refusal to deny the holy icons, and concludes that the iconophiles 
are at least as praiseworthy as their Old Testament models.?9? 

Finally, a significant use of the Maccabees in iconophile polemics comes from 
the Life of Patriarch Tarasios. We read that this militant iconophile had not only 
praised the martyrs of the Faith in his writings, but had also decorated a number of 
churches with scenes of saints suffering their martyrdom, in order to both 
commemorate their bravery and set them up as examples to the faithful. Walter has 
cogently argued that the first five of the fifteen paragraphs dedicated to the 
description of such martyrdoms refer to the Maccabees.?" Wolska-Conus has also 
observed that in this passage the intention of the biographer Ignatios and of the 
patriarch himself seems to have been to show how the martyrdom of venerable saints 
resembles the persecution of the iconophiles.?"' Similar allusions to the sufferings of 
the supporters of icon-veneration by invoking the sufferings of Christian saints are 
common in iconophile literature (as already mentioned in the analysis of the 
martyrdom of St. George on folio 44r, pp. 107-8, fig. 102). 

Aside from the above more or less direct references in iconophile sources to 


the martyrdom of the Maccabees, specific analogies between the Old Testament 


365 See p. 108, n. 341 above. 

366 In psalmos, PG 80, 1177C, 1185A; In psalmos, ed. Olivier (1980), 260. 

367 Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 461 (epistle 317:24-25). 

368 Cf. John Chrysostom, In sanctos Maccabaeos, PG 50, 619, where the seven brothers are called 
*uetpákia" (young boys) and Eleazar “yépoc” (old man). 

36 Ed, Fatouros (1992), 443 (epistle 301:120-128), 523 (381:70-73). 

570 Walter (1980), 257-58. 

371 Wolska-Conus (1980), 247-48, 253. 
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events, on the one hand, and certain episodes of the iconoclast crisis as reported by 
the iconophiles, on the other, make the comparison between the biblical martyrs and 
the persecuted supporters of icons particularly apt. The idolatrous king Antiochos is 
said to have desecrated the Temple of Jerusalem, deprived it from its sacred vessels, 
and burned the holy books of the Jews (Maccabees 1:21-23/56-57). Likewise, 
iconoclasts — who were also said to be idolatrous — were constantly accused by their 
opponents of not only destroying icons, but also of profaning or devastating churches, 
demolishing altars, burning or recasting holy vessels, and mutilating or throwing into 
the fire holy books decorated with images or containing texts in support of icon 
veneration.’ Furthermore, the Maccabean adherence to religious tradition, 


? was also 


emphasized in both the Old Testament narrative and Christian literature, ?" 
supposed to be one of the most fundamental virtues of the supporters of icons. Their 
struggle in favour of the veneration of holy images was constantly praised in 
iconophile polemics as a consequence of their determination to preserve a long-lived 
tradition of the Orthodox Church and resist the iniquitous novelty of iconoclasm.?"* 

In the light of this analysis, it is likely that ninth-century iconophile viewers of 
the Chludov and the Pantokrator Psalter would perceive the depiction of the 
martyrdom of the Seven Maccabees illustrating Psalm 78:1-2 as a reference to the 
persecution the supporters of icon veneration suffered at the hands of impious 
iconoclast emperors. This would be even more certain if they were familiar with the 
commentaries on Psalm 78 which engage in typological and tropological 
interpretations. They may have known the commentary of Eusebios, who saw Psalm 
78 as a reference to all kinds of persecution.?? Didymos saw Psalm 87 as an account 
of the devastation brought about by heresy. For him, the nations that kill the people of 


God and spill their blood around Jerusalem (Psalm 78:1/3) were a metaphor for 





372 Examples in: Patriarch Germanos, De haeresibus et synodis, PG 98, 80BC; Acts of the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 184D-185A, 188B, 189, 192DE (for the destruction or mutilation of 
books; on this issue see also Corrigan [1992], 116-17, with previous bibliography); Patriarch 
Nikephoros, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 12 (§6:67-69), 48 (§22:49-62), 292 
($184:20-24); Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 230 (epistle 112:22-27), 414 
(277:42-47), 417 (278:46-49), 457 (314:16-22), 464 (321:11), 641 (452:66-67), 812 (538:37-39); 
George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 757:18-21, 767:1-3; Life of Euthymios of Sardis, ed. 
Papadakis (1970), 75 ($13:5-7). 

37 Jn II Maccabees 6:1/5/23/28/, 7:2/9/11/23/24/30/37 the key word is “laws (of the fathers)" 
(“[zatp@oi] vouor’). The Maccabean adherence to tradition is emphasized, for example, by Gregory 
Nazianzenus, In Macchabaeorum laudem, PG 35, 912A, 920B, 921A, 924AB; Typikon of the Great 
Church, ed. Mateos (1962-63), I, 356. 

374 See Parry (1996), 44-51; Giakalis (1994), 22-50; also Brubaker (1999), 39-41; Brubaker (19892), 
42-56. 

375 In psalmos, PG 23, 945-948. 
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unclean thoughts that drive one away from true belief, and cause one’s strength of 
soul to be shed and wasted. He also saw in the neighbouring nations mocking the 
people of God (Psalm 78:4) an allusion to heretics who attack the true faith of 
Orthodox Christians.?76 

The way that the martyrdom of the Seven Maccabees is portrayed in the 
Chludov Psalter is especially pointed (fig. 100, detail in fig. 104). One of the domed 
buildings in the city in front of which Antiochos is enthroned is topped by what seems 
to be a cross. This element alters the chronology of the episode depicted, transferring 
it from Old Testament times into the Christian era. It implies that the iniquitous king 
defiled a Christian church instead of the Temple of Jerusalem, and ordered the 
execution of Christian rather than Hebrew martyrs refusing to betray their religious 
tradition, exactly as did the iconophiles who suffered at the hands of iconoclast 
emperors. Antiochos holds a sceptre identical to the rod that Moses carries in many of 
his representations in the Chludov Psalter (figs 70, 73, 105, 182).?7 No other king is 
depicted holding such a sceptre in the illustration of the Chludov Psalter; no Jewish 
king in pictures that otherwise emphasize his royal status," nor any foreign king.*” 
Perhaps the artist wished to indicate that Antiochos had usurped the authority Moses 
held as leader of the Israelites and used it wrongly, to harm rather than save the 
people of God. The position and shape of the sceptre, shown almost parallel to the 
sword with which the executioner is beheading the Maccabees, implies that like an 
anti-Moses, Antiochos uses his sceptre to cover in a red sea of blood God's chosen 
people, whom Moses with his rod led safely through the parting waters of the Red 


Sea 380 


376 In psalmos (PG 39), ed. Mühlenberg (1975-78), II, 132:10, 133:10-11/16-21 (8816-817). 

371 Folios 76r, 77r, 82r, 107r, 108r, 148v. Without the rod on folios 78r, 90v, 98v, 106v, 108v. Moses 
carries a rod of the same shape (a baton that ends with a large round knob) in the Pantokrator Psalter, 
folios 103v (fig. 71), 104r, 114r (fig. 183), 151v, 206r (fig. 74); in the Paris marginal Psalter, folios 15r, 
16r (fig. 72); and in cod. Paris. gr. 510, folios 226v, 264v (fig. 75; Brubaker [1999], 337). A similar rod 
(with an additional knob at its other end) is carried by Aaron on the sixth-century Basilewsky Pyxis (St 
Petersburg, Hermitage Museum, fig. 9) and by Joseph in the Nativity scene of the sixth-century 
Werden Pyxis (Werden, Abteilkirche). See Clair (1984), 23, figs 4, 6, 7, with reference to the Christian 
tradition that relates the rod used by Moses and Aaron to perform miracles with Joseph's rod. The 
ninth-century codices and the sixth-century pyxides attest to a specific iconographic tradition for the 
depiction of this object. Gioles (2002), 74, mentions that in some rare instances the Byzantine emperor 
is shown holding a sceptre ending in a sphere, but does not mention specific examples. 

378 | ike Saul on folios 51r, 52v; David on folios 50r, 55v, 58r; and Ezekias on folio 18v. 

379 Like the Pharaoh on folio 106v, or the ruler represented on folio 29v (with guise very similar to that 
of Antiochos). 

380 In fact, Gregory Nazianzenus, In Macchabaeorum laudem, PG 35, 121A, and Theodoret, In 
psalmos, PG 80, 1508C, mention that the Maccabees were descendants of the people for whom God 
had performed the miracle of the crossing of the Red Sea. In this way the writers intend to underline 
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If such an evocative interpretation is accepted, Antiochos may have stood for 
"anti-Cemperors" of Byzantium, the heretic iconoclast rulers who, instead of 
safeguarding the New Israel, devastated it with their persecutions. There is support for 
this in the ubiquitous assimilation of Orthodox emperors from Constantine onwards 
with Moses, and the fact that the rod of the prophet was kept as a holy relic and an 
emblem of God-sent authority in the Palace of Constantinople, and carried in front of 
the emperor in official processions.??! The iconoclast emperors obviously 
appropriated this rhetoric and ceremonial tradition of imperial glorification too, but in 
the eyes of iconophiles they remained iniquitous tyrants, like Antiochos, who usurped 
the authority God had bestowed on the leaders of the New Israel, and made the Lord’s 
chosen people, like true descendants of the glorious Maccabees, suffer for their 
steadfast faith in their religious tradition. We do find that in the Life of Stephen the 
Younger, with reference to the iconoclast Emperor Constantine V and his destruction 
of the holy images in the church of Blachernai and to the persecutions of iconophiles 
ordered by him, the author cites parts of Psalm 78:1-2, making a few significant 
additions (marked in the quotation below in italics) in order to emphasize his 
reference to the contemporary events of the iconoclast crisis: “O God, the heathen are 
come into thine inheritance; they have polluted thy holy temple; they have made the 
spiritual Jerusalem, the Church, a storehouse of fruits, (they have given) the flesh of 
thy holy ones, martyrs and monks, their honourable relics to the wild beast of the 
earth, fire and the depths of the sea."??? Patriarch Nikephoros also uses Psalm 78:1 
when speaking about iconoclasts in his Apologeticus, paraphrasing the verse to 
emphasize that these heretics are worse than the idolatrous nations that persecuted the 
Maccabees: “Not heathens but people more unwise than heathens are come into thine 
inheritance, seeking to surpass them (the heathens) on account of their iniquity 
against your holy men... They have polluted thy holy temple and have defiled and 


99383 It 


dishonoured your altars. seems likely that the miniatures on folio 79r of the 


Chludov Psalter present a similar typological meditation of anti-iconoclastic 


overtones on the significance of Psalm 78:1-2. 


the martyrs’ venerable legacy and emphasize the iniquity of the tyrant who persecutes men of such a 
glorious tradition. 

381 See p. 92, n. 277 above. 

382 Ed. Auzépy (1997), 126:24-127:13 ($29). 

383 PG 100, 756AB. 
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Let us now consider the imagery placed above the Maccabees on folio 79r. At 
the very top of the page, the Virgin and Child are represented like an icon and 
protected inside Holy Zion, chosen by God according to Psalm 77:68. The ‘icon’ 
overlooks the martyrs below dying for their adherence to the Lord’s commandments, 
so giving the impression that they were being killed for their unshaken faith in God’s 
chosen place and in the image of the Incarnation it encloses. If this is seen as an 
allusion to the persecution of iconophiles by iconoclast emperors, it complements the 
allusion of folio 78v opposite, which shows the Orthodox Church being held captive 
by the Babylonian heresy of iconoclasm. While on folio 78v the chosen people of 
God are suffering at the hands of an iniquitous king for their own impiety — 
symbolized by the adoration of the demon on top of the page; on folio 79r they suffer 
under the sceptre of a tyrant for their piety — manifested in the icon-like Virgin and 
Child. Thus the two folios give a complete picture of the calamity of iconoclasm as it 
was understood by iconophile circles: a God-sent punishment for the sins of the New 
Israel, throwing Christians into bondage to evil powers; and a test that forced the true 
chosen people of God to stand up for their religious tradition and regain their moral 
standards by defending their faith against iconoclast persecution.*** The auspicious 
end of this ordeal is manifested through Christ’s Resurrection, depicted in the middle 
between the Jewish captivity to the Babylonians and the martyrdom of the 
Maccabees. Faith in the Incarnated Logos and his triumph over death, manifested 
through both word and image, will lead to the final salvation of Christians from 
heretic captivity and will reward martyrs with the prize of eternal life.**° 

As well as this ‘horizontal’ reading of cross-references between the miniatures 
of folios 78v-79r, a ‘vertical’ reading is also possible. In the first three scenes the Old 
Israel appears iniquitous and idolatrous, and so punished by God with subjection to its 
enemies. The next miniatures present the Incarnation of the Logos and his triumph 
over death, events that brought redemption to humanity and created the New Israel of 
Christian believers. The replacement of the Old Covenant by the New is emphasized 
by juxtaposing an Old Testament type of the Incarnation, David’s anointment, with its 
New Testament fulfilment, made visible in the image of the Virgin and Child. In the 


final composition, the true chosen people of God manifest their unshaken faith in the 





384 Tn addition to the texts mentioned on p. 105, n. 335 above, see also Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, 
ed. Fatouros (1992), 250 (epistle 133:2-10), 298 (176:23-24), 819 (542:37-40). 
385 Cf. Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 510 (epistle 379:11-14). 
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Lord, preferring to die rather than abandon their religious tradition: under the veil of 
biblical typology, the iconophiles, worthy descendants of the Maccabees, appear as 
martyrs tortured by order of iconoclast emperors in the wake of the iniquitous 
Antiochos. 

Such a reading complements Corrigan’s interpretation, according to which the 
miniatures of Psalm 77 signify the replacement of the Old Covenant with the New.?96 
This more complex reading and interpretation of the martyrdom of the Maccabees 
renders the meaning of the whole opening on folios 78v-79r much more iconophile in 
tone. The superiority of the New Israel over the Old is explained by a multiplicity of 
references — steadfast adherence to God’s command, faith in the Incarnation as 
foretold by the prophets, fulfilled through the Virgin and finally celebrated in icons, 


the veneration of which is defended by the Maccabean iconophiles. 


The purpose of this chapter has been to validate the typological approach to 
the Old Testament miniatures of ninth-century marginal psalters, interpreted as 
allusions to the iconophile-iconoclast conflict on the basis of their iconographic and 
compositional characteristics, and their relation to relevant references of iconophile 
texts. The aim was not to exhaust the subject but to give convincing examples of such 
a typological reading, in order to enrich our understanding of the complex and 
sophisticated iconophile references present in the illustration of these codices. More 
examples of this typological approach, combined with a Christological analysis of 
theological import, will be given in chapter III on the New Testament imagery of the 


manuscripts. 





386 Corrigan (1992), 50-52. 
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Chapter three 


New Testament Scenes 


A large number of the miniatures in the ninth-century marginal psalters 
represent New Testament events, most of which include Christ. There are scenes 
related to Christ’s birth and infancy, his baptism, miracles and teaching, his passion, 
resurrection and ascension, often repeated in different versions across the pages.?$? 
The depiction of Christ in these miniatures is a vehement iconophile statement per se, 
a practical declaration of the venerability and validity of Jesus’ images.?9? The fact 
that such images are illustrating the text of the psalms (Old Testament) and not a 
gospel (New Testament) gives additional iconophile significance: they visualize the 
Christological content of the psalm text by marking out verses understood as 
prophesies about Christ's life on earth. Their iconophile argument, as mentioned 
previously, is that if the Old Testament prophets saw the Lord in their iconic visions, 
then following his New Testament Incarnation true icons venerated by the Church 
could and should make Christ visible to all.*°’ This is expressed more clearly in those 
miniatures that include the figure of a prophet, usually David, pointing towards the 
event depicted as if to validate the Christological interpretation of the psalm verse 
(figs 40, 99, 102, 125-28, 142, 153, 194, 196).?? Such images recall a passage from 
the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council mentioning the admonition of St 
Athanasios in his Epistola ad Marcellinum in interpretationem psalmorum to 
“venerate the prophesies about the Saviour” contained in the psalter. Following this 
citation the participants of the council commented that “If it is pious to venerate them 
(i.e. the Christological psalm prophesies), how much more is it necessary for us to 


venerate what is the fulfilment of the prophetic reflection that we see in an icon?"??! 





387 See Walter (1986). 

388 Brubaker (19892), 39. 

389 See pp. 40, 51-52 above. 
3° Corrigan (1992), 62 ff. 

391 Mansi XIII, 363E-364A. 
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This passage underlines the iconophile significance of the illustration of the ninth- 
century marginal psalters with an extensive cycle of New Testament miniatures 
visualizing the fulfilment of the prophesies concerning Christ. 

In a sense therefore, every image of Christ in the ninth-century marginal 
psalters is iconophile in intent; but over and above this general reference, closer 
analysis reveals iconophile evocations in the details of every miniature. This chapter 
examines illustrations of Christ’s miracles and teaching in section 1, and of his 
Resurrection in section 2, in order to show their theological and typological references 


in the light of Christian literature, and especially the iconophile polemics of the time. 


III.1 Christ's miracles and teaching 


Among the miracles shown in the ninth-century marginal psalters are the 


392 


multiplication of the loaves and fishes, "^ the calming of the wind and sea on lake 


Tiberiad,?? the expulsion of a legion of demons from the man from Gerasos,??* 


5 


various scenes of healing," and the Raising of Lazarus. Christ is also shown 


397 


absolving certain sinners, such as Zacchaeus and the prostitute, "^" or the Samaritan 


woman, 9* who were converted through Christ's divine intervention. Early Christian 
and Byzantine theology held that when the Incarnate Logos performed a supernatural 
or redemptive act, he used his human nature (his voice, his body, his touch etc.) as a 
vehicle through which his divine nature could be gloriously manifested for the 


salvation of mankind and its conversion to the true faith.??? In other words, in his 


392 Chludov Psalter, folio 30r. 

393 Chludov Psalter, folio 88r. 

394 Chludov Psalter, folio 65r. 

395 Chludov Psalter, folios 101v, 84v (healing of the woman in haemorrhage); Pantokrator Psalter, folio 
144r; Paris marginal Psalter, 9v. 

396 Pantokrator Psalter, folio 29r. 

397 Chludov Psalter, folio 84v; Pantokrator Psalter, folio 118r. 

398 Chludov Psalter, folio 33r; Pantokrator Psalter, folio 42v. 

399 For example, Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 760A, Mansi V, 117E, 300C; Acts 
of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 264A-C, 429D, 432AB, 433D, 485C-E, 537DE, 708CD; 
Gregory of Nyssa, De tridui spatio (Sermones), ed. Heil et alii (1967), 292:6-22; Cyril of Jerusalem, In 
paralyticum, PG 33, 1141A; Epiphanios of Cyprus, Panarion, PG 42, 668A; Paul of Emesa, Homilia 
Il, PG 77, 1441C; John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 82-83 
(1.8/1II.8:65-70), Expositio fidei, ed. Kotter (1973), 146/151 (59,TIl.15:37-49/177-82), 161 
(63,1II.19:20-32), De duabus voluntatibus, PG 95, 181CD; Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — 
Westerink (1983-85), I, 175 (epistle 133:40-48), Amphilochia, ed. Westerink (1986-88), VI.1, 126 
(question 319:9-14) . 
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teaching and especially his miracles Christ gave incontestable proof of his two 
undivided and unconfused natures, united in one hypostasis. This means that pictorial 
depictions of his miraculous and redemptive deeds not only convey this basic dogma 
of Orthodox belief, but also demonstrate the ability of icons to relate to it and teach it 
to the faithful. 

In other words, such imagery refutes the iconoclast charge that icons are 
incompatible with Orthodoxy because they divide Christ’s two natures by depicting 
only the human, visible one and omitting the divine, invisible one. Moreover, the 
iconoclasts argued that if icons do not cause this heretical division, they do represent 
both the human and divine nature of Jesus, and this is heretical in itself by being a 
violation of the Orthodox dogma that divinity is invisible and uncontainable, and so 
cannot be circumscribed and represented in images." In reply to these accusations 
the iconophiles pointed out that dividing the divine nature of Christ from his human 
one, or depicting both when showing him in icons, is as impossible and illogical as 
saying that when a man's body is painted in a picture, it is either divided from his 
soul, or both body and soul are shown in the image."" Iconophiles also protested that 
the iconoclastic argumentation can cause other major heretic distortions of the 
Christological dogma. For example, to claim that when Christ's human nature is 
painted his divine one is also represented, leads by analogy to the heretic conclusion 
that when Christ's body was suffering on the cross his divinity was suffering 
likewise."" For the supporters of icon veneration, holy images fully respect the 
dogma of Christ's two natures in one hypostasis by attributing to each nature the 
characteristics proper to it.“ The human nature is shown as visible and 
circumscribable, while the divine remains invisible but still united with the human, 


manifesting itself through the supernatural acts it performs though the medium of 





400 For these iconoclast claims (and their iconophile refutation) see, for example, Acts of the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 72BC, 241-61, 340-44; Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, PG 
100, 216-328, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 81 (837) ff. Also Brubaker (1988-89), 35; 
Corrigan (1992), 69; Giakalis (1994), 93-113; Parry (1996), 99-113. 

^! For example, Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 244B, 261AB, 340E, 345AB; 
Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 276A, 285BC. 

402 For example, Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 253DE; Patriarch Nikephoros, 
Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 241D, 284D-285A, 328CD, Antirrheticus II, PG 100, 332AB, Apologeticus, 
PG 100, 781CD. 

403 See the texts in note 400 above, and Theodore the Studite, Antirrheticus I, PG 99, 332BC, 349BC, 
Antirrheticus III, PG 99, 400CD-401A. 
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Christ's human body.*™ This iconophile argument is a reason for depicting Christ's 
miracles, where the supernatural powers of his divine nature are made visible through 
his human actions. In a sense, therefore, every time a miracle is shown in the ninth- 
century marginal psalters, the viewer might recall this polemic. It is worth noting that 
a similar interpretation has been proposed for some miracle illustrations in cod. Paris. 
gr. 510. Der Nersessian has argued that the miracles shown on folios 196v, 310v and 
316r were meant to emphasize the Incarnation of the Logos and Christ’s two natures, 
a dogma mentioned in the relevant homilies but without specific reference to these 
miracles.*° 

Another feature of some miracle and teaching scenes is their emphasis on 
specific human attributes of Christ, like his human emotions and experiences, his 
bodily circumscription in time and space, the fact that he could be seen and touched 
by others, become tired or fall asleep, feel hunger, thirst, fear, anger, pain etc. Since 
all these characteristics prove beyond doubt the reality of the Incarnation of the Logos 


) 406 
3: 


in Jesus (and for this reason they are repeatedly cited in Christian literature they 





404 That images of Christ's miracles manifest his divine nature is most explicitly stated by John of 
Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 72 (IL.6/III.3:4-5), 82-83 (1.8/1II.8:65- 
70); 94 (1.18:6-14), 123 (III.12:15-23), John says that images of Christ's passions and miracles attest to 
the Incarnation of the Logos; in the latter excerpt he claims that holy icons showing Christ's human 
nature commemorate also the glory of his divine nature (although it is not depicted, as invisible; a 
similar statement is found in the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIIL 188CD; and by 
Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 256B). That Christ's divine nature was manifested 
through his miracles (while his human through his passion) is stated, for example, by John of 
Damascus, Expositio fidei, ed. Kotter (1973), 216 (91,IV.18:116-18); Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council, Mansi XIII, 340DE; Patriarch Nikephoros, Epistola ad Leonem III papam, PG 100, 188B, 
Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 252A-C, Apologeticus, PG 100, 585CD, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone 
(1997), 38 ($17:18-40). This idea was commonplace in Christian literature. Examples in: Acts of the 
Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 588A, 608B-D, 745D-749E, Mansi V, 225A; Acts of the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi VII, 469A, 652B; Acts of the Fifth Ecumenical Council, Mansi IX, 377B, 
540DE, 541, 560AB; Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 220E, 265A, 340E, 425A, 
437AB; Theophilos of Alexandria, Fragmenta graeca, PG 65, 56B, 60AB; Proclos of Constantinople, 
In Mariam, PG 65, 692A; Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), IL 213-14 
(epistle 265:76-83), III, 19 (284:544-553). 

405 Der Nersessian (1962), 204-205; Brubaker (1999), 82, 270. 

406 Examples in: Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 645B, 897 BC, 1416AB, Mansi V, 
108E, 132A-C, 173A-E 225A, 300DE; Acts of the Fourth Ecumenical Council, Mansi VI, 965B, Mansi 
VII, 652B; Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 265C, 376C-377C, 405A-C, 425BD, 
428E, 437AB, 484C-E, 704C, 708B; Anastasios of Sinai, Viae dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 170-73 
(X.2,4-2,5), 215-221 (XIIL2-XIII.3), 236-247 (XIIL7-XIIL8), 256-57 (XIV), 317-18 (XXIV:69-75). 
Examples by iconophile writers: John of Damascus, Expositio fidei, ed. Kotter (1973), 152 (59, 
III.15:226-29), 159 (62, IIL.18:44-46), 162-63 (64, III.20:3-4/26-27), 171 (72, III.28:2-11); Patriarch 
Nikephoros, Antirrhetici I-III, PG 100, 272BC, 373A, 460A/D, 461C-464B, Refutatio et eversio, ed. 
Featherstone (1997), 282 (8 177:1-4), 289 ($ 182:23-35); Theodore the Studite, Refutatio et subversio, 
PG 99, 449D, 452B, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 344 (epistle 221:60-68), 493 (359:2-26), 536 
(386:41-49), 615 (437:21-28); Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), I, 9- 
10/12-13 (epistle 1:246-63/335-357), 175 (133:40-48), IIL, 19/70-72 (284:549-50/2337-2380). Also, 
Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 1143A, Mansi XIII, 172D. For references to 
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act also as an iconophile discourse — the Incarnation being the principal iconophile 
argument in support of Christ’s depiction in images. Thus all the Christological 
episodes depicted in the ninth-century marginal psalters can be related in one way or 
another to iconophile arguments concerning the Incarnation and the unconfused and 
undivided hypostatic union of Christ’s two natures. Events like the Nativity, the 
Baptism, the Transfiguration, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection and the Ascension can 
be considered miraculous and thus emphatic of Christ’s divinity, while at the same 
time indicative also of his perfect humanity. However, the miracles studied in this 
chapter concern the victorious confrontation of Jesus with sin, demons, disease, and 
natural elements. These manifest Christ’s divinity while he acted on earth with his 
human nature, but also contain the element of conflict between the powers of good 
and evil, light and darkness, which can be interpreted typologically as a reference to 
the conflict between iconophiles and iconoclasts. 

All three miniatures chosen for analysis in this section come from the Chludov 
Psalter, which in comparison to the other two marginal psalters preserves more 
numerous and more complex illustrations. The order in which they are examined is 
once more dictated by their compositional sophistication. The single scene of Christ 
calming the wind and sea (Psalm 88:10) is followed by three interrelated miniatures, 
one of which shows Christ performing an exorcism (Psalm 67:31), and finally by 
three separate gospel episodes presenting Jesus as healer and redeemer all in one 


composition (Psalm 84:3).4°7 


Psalm 88: Christ calming the wind and sea 


(Chludov Psalter, folio 88r) 


On folio 88r of the Chludov Psalter is one of the largest miniatures of the 
codex dedicated to a single event (fig. 106). Illustrating Psalm 88:10 “Thou rulest the 
power of the sea; and thou calmest the tumult of its waves”, Christ is shown rebuking 
the wind and the waters on lake Tiberiad (Matthew 8:23-27, Mark 4:36-41, Luke 8:22- 
25). In a small boat in a rough sea Christ’s disciples, with Peter leading them, implore 
Christ falling asleep and being tangible (with mention of other human attributes as well) see pp. 126 
(notes 418-19), 152 (n. 533) below. 


407 These three miniatures were also presented in the First Meeting of the Byzantinologists of Greece 
and Cyprus (abstract in Evangelatou [1999]). 
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their master to calm the tempest putting their lives in jeopardy. Jesus is depicted 
raising his right hand in the gesture of speech, performing the miracle referred to by 
the inscription: KINAYNEYONTOC TOY IAQ EIIITIMQN O IC TQ ANEMO KAI TH OAAAACCH 
(as the sailing was becoming dangerous, Jesus rebuking the wind and the sea). 
Personifications of these two natural elements, inscribed ANEMOC (wind) and 
OAAAACCA (sea) are represented as they submit to the Lord's command. The Sea is 
depicted crouching, with her hands outstretched in sign of submission, and the Wind 
is rendered with his mute horn held downwards and his left hand sealing his mouth in 
“the gesture of silence"."" The relevant folio is missing from the Paris marginal 
Psalter,“ which initially might have contained a similar miniature. In the Pantokrator 
Psalter the folio (124) was mutilated when the Transfiguration on the verso was cut 
out, but since only the lateral margin is missing it is possible that the miracle, which is 
painted across the whole bottom margin in the Chludov and the Bristol Psalters, was 
not depicted at all in the Pantokrator Psalter. In any case there are no traces of it in the 
bottom margin." 

This scene gives a clear example of the influence that psalm commentaries 
exerted on the illustration of Byzantine psalters. Psalm 88:10 was interpreted as a 
prophesy of the gospel episode in question by psalm commentators such as 
Athanasios of Alexandria and Didymos the Blind.*!! It was also mentioned with the 
same significance in other texts, such as the Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, ^? 
which shows that the association between the psalm and the miracle was known even 
beyond the scope of psalm commentaries (partly as a result of the Church Fathers' 
familiarity with psalter exegeses). It is possible, therefore, that the scene of Christ 
rebuking the wind and sea was included in pre-iconoclastic Byzantine psalters, and 
these may have been the source of the illustration of the Chludov Psalter. The 
eleventh-century Bristol Psalter does show this scene with Psalm 88:10,^? and it has 
been argued that several of its miniatures go back to lost models before iconoclasm.*!* 


However, even if the miniature on folio 88r of the Chludov Psalter is based on an 


4 


98 See Grabar (1945), 126-28, for the significance of this gesture in Christian art: complete silence, 
avoidance of blasphemous and evil words that are contrary to the glorification of God. 

40° Dufrenne (1966), 41. 

410 Anderson (1998), 312. 

^!! Walter (1986), 274, mentions only Didymos, /n psalmos, PG 39, 1489 (ed. Mühlenberg [1975-78], 
IL, 169, $885). See also Athanasios, In psalmos, PG 27, 385C. 

412 Mansi IV, 749D. 

413 Folio 147r, Dufrenne (1966), 63, pl. 56. 

414 See pp. 7 (n. 26), 45 (n. 75) above. 
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earlier model, we have to ask whether the interpretation of its meaning might be 
different. Did the ninth-century planner(s) of the Chludov Psalter choose a traditional 
image to put forward topical iconophile ideas? 

The Christological significance of this miracle from an iconophile point of 
view is twofold. The obedience of the sea and wind to the will of Christ proves his 
divine nature. His divinity is communicated indirectly through the supernatural 
character of the event." His human nature and bodily presence on earth, on the other 
hand, is shown directly. According to the gospel narrative, Jesus not only embarked 
on a boat (bodily circumscription in time and place)?! but, more importantly, fell 
asleep during the voyage, giving a clear indication of his human nature as subject to 
fatigue." It was during his sleep that the tempest broke out and the frightened 
disciples woke him up to ask for help. The miniature shows him already awake and 
performing the miracle, but the significance of his falling asleep would not escape the 
attention of Byzantine viewers. Christ's falling asleep was one of his most frequently 
cited human attributes mentioned as proof of the Incarnation of the Logos, not only in 


iconophile texts,*!* but in Early Christian and Byzantine theology generally.^'? Thus 


415 [n Christian literature the miracle of the calming down of the wind and sea on lake Tiberiad was one 
of the most frequently mentioned wondrous acts of Christ proving his divine nature. For some random 
examples see the Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 749D; Origen, In Matthaeum, PG 
13, 980A; Gregory of Nyssa, Adversus Judaeos, PG 46, 204B; Amphilochios of Iconium, Opera, 
Datema (1978), 225 (fragment II:48); Proclos of Constantinople, Orationes, PG 65, 695C, 777B; Cyril 
of Alexandria, Homiliae paschales, PG 77, 629D, 765D, 893C, 992D, 1064CD; Paul of Emesa, 
Homiliae, PG 77, 1441C; Leontios presbyter, Homilies, ed. Datema — Allen (1987), 233 (VI:111-113), 
437 (XIV:117-118); John of Damascus, Laudatio S. Barbarae, PG 96, 805A; Patriarch Photios, Sermo 
I adversus Manichaeos and Confutatio Agareni, PG 104, 1325B / 1417C respectively, Amphilochia, 
ed. Westerink (1986-1988), V, 138 (question 129:3-4); Euthymios Zigabenos, In psalmos PG 128, 
1064C, 1065B (Psalm 106:23/29), Commentarius in Matthaeum, PG 129, 296D, 496A. 

416 The embarkation of Christ on the boat is considered as proof of his human nature, for example, by 
Gregory Nazianzenus, Theological discourses, SC 318, 272 (37, 2:8), and Epiphanios of Cyprus, 
Panarion, PG 42, 668A. In a homily under the name of John Chrysostom (In crucem, spuria), PG 50, 
818, the author mentions twice that Jesus sailed and once more that he sat on a boat, as proof of his 
humanity. Euthymios Zigabenos, Commentarius in Matthaeum, PG 129, 296D, also says that Christ's 
using a boat to reach his destination was an indication of his human nature. 

417 Matthew 8:24, Mark 4:38, Luke 8:23. 

418 Or other texts written by militant iconophiles (where his falling asleep is mentioned together with 
other of Christ's human attributes). For some examples see John of Damascus, Expositio fidei, Kotter 
(1973), 165 (67, III.23:11), 215 (91, V.18:82), De recta sententia, PG 94, 1428C, In Pauli epistolas, 
PG 95, 733D, Barlaam et Joasaph, PG 96, 1029B, Disputatio Saraceni et Christiani, PG 96, 1345A; 
Theodore the Studite, Antirrheticus I, PG 99, 333A, Refutatio et subversio, PG 99, 445B, 452B; 
Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1983-1985), I, 165 (epistle 127:13), IL, 138 (228:7). 

419 Christ's falling asleep, recorded only by the Gospel episode under discussion, is one of the most 
frequently used arguments in support of his human nature, both in homilies and dogmatic discourses. 
Examples of such references (accompanied by other of Christ's human attributes) in: Acts of the Third 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi V, 104C, 173BC, 429A; Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 
377AB, 405AB, 484E; Epiphanios of Cyprus, Panarion, PG 42, 680B, 816A, 852B; Amphilochios of 
Iconium, Opera, Datema (1978), 225 (fragment II:47-48); John Chrysostom, In illud Pater si possibile, 
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the calming of the sea and wind represented on folio 88r of the Chludov Psalter makes 
emphatic reference both to Christ’s human nature, and to the manifestation of his 
divinity by depicting him performing a supernatural act. The scene is a clear 
refutation of the iconoclast accusation about the division of Christ’s two natures when 
his humanity is depicted in icons and his divinity, being invisible, is not. 

Showing Christ awake and performing his miracle, rather than asleep (an 
episode that also appear in representations of the calming down of the tempest in 
Byzantine art, fig. 107), ? can be understood as a choice which puts emphasis on his 
divine nature, in accordance with the wording of the relevant psalm verse, “Thou 
rulest the power of the sea; and thou calmest the tumult of its waves." Another layer 
of meaning with iconophile significance lies in the typological connotations of the 
scene. In the literary tradition of Byzantium, and especially in iconophile writings, 
sin, temptation, and above all heresy are frequently compared to a sea-storm, a 
tempest, demonic winds or waves, and piety and Orthodoxy to a secure and serene 


harbour where the ship of Christ's Church can anchor safely. ^? Heretics are said to be 





PG 51, 37-38; Cyril of Alexandria, Epistulae, PG 77, 236AB, De Trinitatae, PG 77, 1156A; 
Sophronios of Jerusalem, Epistola synodica ad Sergium CP, PG 87, 3173B; Anastasios of Sinai, Viae 
Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 219 (XIIL3:53), 227 (XIIL5:75), 236-239 (XIII,7:7/24/68/88), 244/247 
(X11L8:39/127); Euthymios Zigabenos, Commentarius in Matthaeum, PG 129, 296D. 

?? For example, on folios 70r and 120v of cod. Laur. VI. 23 (Four Gospels, eleventh century), Christ is 
shown twice in the same boat, first sleeping and then rebuking the wind and sea, illustrating the 
relevant episodes in Mark 4:36-31 and Luke 8:22-25 (Velmans [1971], 35, 42, figs 139, 208). Likewise 
in an mosaic of the north transept in St Marco, Venice (fig. 107). The scene is dated at the beginning of 
the twelfth century and thought to have as iconographic model the miniatures of a contemporary 
Byzantine manuscript (Demus [1984], Text I, 115, 120, Plates I, fig. 143; Bertoli [1986], 180, fig. 85) 
421 (Cf. Ephesians 4:14 “Then we will no longer be infants, tossed back and forth by the waves, and 
blown here and there by every wind of teaching and by the cunning and craftiness of men in their 
deceitful scheming”, and James 1:6 “... he who doubts is like a wave of the sea, blown and tossed by 
the wind", passages that are sometimes quoted in anti-heretic polemics). Examples of the above and 
relevant expressions in iconophile texts: John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. 
Kotter (1975), 65 (1.1:7-13), 143 (IILA41:42-44); Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 209BC, 
217B, Apologeticus, PG 100, 533B, 544B, 569D, 593D-569A, 804AB, Refutatio et eversio, ed. 
Featherstone (1997), 50 ($23:54-55), 51 ($24:25-26), 69 ($31:33-34), 295 (§185:49-50); Theodore the 
Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 198 (epistle 77:11-13), 203 (82:21-240, 211 (90:18-19), 214 
(93:8-15), 283 (162;16), 350 (222:34-36), 351 (223:13-14), 402 (272:24-25), 405 (274:5-7), 411 
(276:71-73), 471 (330:10-12), 478-79 (338:4-7), 557 (401:20-22/27-28), 741 (501:16-18), 753 (507:5- 
6), 858 (559:2-5); Letter of the Three Patriarchs and Pseudo-Damascenos, Letter to Theophilos, ed. 
Munitiz et alii (1997), 77 (§ 13.c), 155 (§ 7.c) respectively; Vita Nicephori, PG 100, 41C, 44A, 49D, 
53AB, 61B, 69B-D, 76B, 81CD, 89C, 117BC, 124B, 144D, 156D; Life of Euthymios of Sardis, ed. 
Papadakis (1970), 74 ($11:4), 84 ($18:178-79); Vita Theodori Studitae, PG 99, 169B, 309C; Vita 
Nicolai Studitae, PG 105, 884B. Some examples in other texts: Acts of the following ecumenical 
councils: the second, Mansi III, 548BC; the third, Mansi IV, 1389AB; the fourth, Mansi VII, 316C, 
317D; the fifth, Mansi IX, 409D; the sixth, Mansi XI, 461C, 464A. Epiphanios of Cyprus, Panarion, 
PG 41, 449D, 653D, 857C, PG 42, 245C, 333A, 773C-776A, 777A; John Chrysostom (spuria), PG 52, 
776 (In ascensionem), 807 (In pentecosten I), 833-34 (In memoriam martyrum), PG 55, 539 (In 
psalmum IV), 669-70 (In psalmum CVI), PG 59, 654 (In Chananaeam), 671 (In principium indictionis), 
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wrecked and their faith is compared to a sinking boat, while the pious and Orthodox 
Christians sailing in the sea of life face the tempest of temptations and heresy like 
courageous captains and save the boat of their soul.?? When the ship of the Church is 
endangered by heretic tempests, the Church Fathers implore God for help in order to 
overcome the peril, ?? usually making reference exactly to the miracle depicted on 
folio 88r of the Chludov Psalter, where the wind and sea were calmed by Christ's 
intervention. They ask Jesus to perform the miracle once more, this time rebuking and 


silencing not the natural elements that have frightened his disciples, but the heretic 


h 424 


storm that threatens his Churc When heresy is finally overcome, the event is 


celebrated with expressions that make reference to the same miracle. ? 


The typological use of this miracle was so widespread in Byzantine culture 
that at times the gospel episode itself was interpreted as signifying the salvation of 
God's chosen people, the defeat of the devil, of temptation and ignorance (all cases 
that can be generally related to the menace of heresy). So Origen, commenting on 
Song of songs 4:16, mentions the miracle of the calming the tempest and compares the 
rebuking of the wind to expelling the devil from a soul preparing herself to accept the 
Lord. "S In the Typikon of the Church of the Anastasis in Jerusalem (a twelfth-century 


codex recording texts of an earlier period), an ode sung during the celebration of the 


PG 64, 21-22 (Quod mari similes sit haec vita); Michael Synkellos, Vita Dionysii Areopagitae, PG 4, 
644C-645A. 

422 (Cf. I Timothy 1:19 “some have...shipwrecked their faith’ — sometimes quoted in anti-heretic 
polemics). Examples of iconophile texts: Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus IIl, PG 100, 376A, 
Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 65 (§ 29:58-59), 72 (§ 32:23-24); Theodore the Studite, 
Refutatio et subversio, PG 99, 453C, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 211 (epistle 90:19), 214 (93:8-14), 
273 (153:21), 309 (186:33-34), 388 (259:10-15), 407 (275:42). Examples in other texts: Acts of the 
Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi V, 377BC, 440A-D; Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi 
XI, 733E; John Chrysostom (spuria), In crucem, PG 50, (817-818); Proclos of Constantinople, De 
incarnatione, PG 65, 693A. 

423 Examples in: Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 1041A; Acts of the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 464C; Epiphanios of Cyprus, Panarion, PG 41, 653BC; Patriarch 
Germanos, De heresibus et synodis, PG 98, 80C; Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 
504 (epistle 372:14-15); Life of Patriarch Tarasios, ed. Efthymiadis (1998), 85-86 (§ 14:4-15). 

^^ Examples in iconophile texts: Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 249 (epistle 
132:10-12), 297-98 (176:22-25), 411 (276:78-81), 458 (314:31-33), 464 (321:11-14/17-18/24-25), 474 
(333:22-25), 503 (371:27-30), 819 (542:37-40), 829 (547:52-56) [and 93, (33:48-55), concerning not 
iconoclasm but the second marriage of Constantine VI]; Vita Methodii, PG 100, 1248B. Examples in 
other texts: Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 1057B, Mansi V, 181A-C; Cyril of 
Alexandria, In psalmos, PG 69, 1264C-1265B (Psalm 103:25); Basil of Seleukia, Orationes, PG 85, 
265AB. 

425 Examples in iconophile texts: Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 1122B; Patriarch 
Nikephoros, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 79 (8 36:13-42). Examples in other texts: 
Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi V, 352E; John of Constantinople, Epistola ad 
Constantium papam, PG 96, 1428D-1429A. 

46 In canticum canticorum, PG 13, 204D. 
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Entry into Jerusalem states that by rebuking the tempest Christ has saved his chosen 
people.?" In his Enarratio in evangelium Matthaei, the eleventh-century bishop of 
Ochrid, Theophylaktos, mentions in relation to the miracle the defeat of temptations 
and adds that Christ first calmed the tempest in his disciples’ souls and then rebuked 
the sea. Commenting on a similar miracle — the night when Christ walked on the 
water towards the boat of his disciples, again calming a tempest that was troubling 
them (Matthew 14:23-33) — Theophylaktos once more sees the episode as an incident 
when Christ was teaching the apostles to face temptation."? He also compares the 
circumstances of the event to a life troubled by evil spirits, with waves rising against 
the boat of the earth, and to the night of ignorance from which the Lord saves his 
people by calming the tempest."? Likewise, Origen saw this miracle as one of 
Christ's lessons to his disciples and to all Christians to fight against temptations with 
the Lord's help.?! In his Commentarius in Matthaeum, the twelfth-century writer 
Euthymios Zigabenos suggests that the miracle of the calming down of the wind and 
sea (Matthew 8:23-27) was set up and performed by Christ in order to teach his 
disciples to face temptation, so that they would become capable captains of the 
ecumene. ^? 

Psalm 88:10 was interpreted in a similar typological and tropological way: 
Didymos sees the calming of the sea and its waves at God's command as the 
subjugation of temptation and passion; ^? for Theodoret it is the punishment of the 
teachers of arrogance,“ and for Eusebios the defeat of evil spirits. ^? 

The metaphor of the endangered ship and the threatening storm is extensively 
used in Byzantine literature in order to signify a perilous situation, not confined to the 
conditions of the Church but ranging from personal circumstances to affairs of 
state.“ The Byzantine metaphorical use of a ship in a storm was not only part of the 


literary tradition, its roots going back to classical and biblical texts, but also an 





427 Ed, Papadopoulos-Kerameus (1891-98), II, 7:29-8:2. 

428 PG 123, 224AB. 

4? PG 123, 300D. 

430 PG 123. 304A. 

431 m Matthaeum, PG 13, 916C, 920A-924A. 

4? PG 129, 296C. 

433 m psalmos (PG 39), ed. Mühlenberg (1975-78), II, 169 ($885). 
434 In psalmos, PG 80, 1581AB. 

45 In psalmos, PG 23, 1088A-D. 

436 Kazhdan — Franklin (1984), 263-266; Galatariotou (1993), 131. 
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everyday life experience at a time when travelling by sea involved great risks.H? 


Against this background it is very likely that calming the wind and sea as shown on 
folio 88r of the Chludov Psalter was typologically conceived and understood as an 
allusion to the defeat of iconoclasm and the salvation of the Church from the heretic 
tempest, thanks to the aid and protection Christ himself had given to his chosen 
people. Among the apposite references in iconophile literature it is worth noting in 
particular those of Theodore the Studite. In nine of his epistles written before the end 
of Iconoclasm, this militant iconophile implores Christ to (or expresses the hope that 
he will) finally rebuke the sea and the winds of heresy as he once did with the natural 
elements, and reinstate peace in his Church. ^? 

There is an iconographic detail in the Chludov miniature that further supports 
this typological interpretation. The personification of the wind making “the gesture of 
silence", is exactly like the man depicted on folio 30r (fig. 108), illustrating Psalm 
33:14-15: "Keep your tongue from evil and your lips from speaking deceit; turn away 
from evil and practice good; seek peace and keep after it". Both figures keep their 
mouths closed with one hand, demonstrating what a heretic (but also an Orthodox 
believer) should do: avoid deceitful and blasphemous words.**? It is significant that 
Patriarch Nikephoros in his Refutatio et eversio employs Psalm 33:14 to exhort the 
iconoclasts to stop talking heresy.“ In the same way he uses Psalm 72:8-9, “They 
have uttered unrighteousness loftily. They have set their mouth against heaven, and 
their tongue has gone through upon the earth", ^^! which on folio 70v of the Chludov 
Psalter is illustrated with the monstrous figures of two blasphemers (fig. 109): men 
with their upper jaws reaching the segment of heaven above them, and their 
unnaturally long tongues touching the ground." An inscription identifies them as 
"the heretics who speak against God” (OI AIPETIZONTEC KAI AAAOYNTEC KATA TOY 
GY).^? Their punishment is shown in another miniature of the Chludov Psalter, on 


folio 10v (fig. 110), illustrating verses 11:3-5: *Every one has spoken vanity to his 





437 Kazhdan - Franklin (1984), 263; Galatariotou (1993), esp. 226. 

438 See note 424 above (and notes 421-23 for other expressions in Theodore's epistles relating 
iconoclasm to a tempest). 

439 Mentioned also by Corrigan (1992), 122. 

^9? Ed. Featherstone (1997), 132 (§ 77:70-71). 

441 Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 42 (§ 19:47-50). 

^? Mentioned also by Corrigan (1992), 122. 

443 Psalm 72:8 is also cited as a characterisation of heretics in the Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council, Mansi XI, 940A, in the first canon, which is also included in the Syntagma canonum of 
Patriarch Photios, PG 104, 448B. 
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neighbour: their lips are deceitful, they have spoken with a double heart. Let the Lord 
destroy all the deceitful lips, and the tongue that speaks great words: who have said, 
We will magnify our tongue; ou lips are our own: who is Lord of us?” An angel is 
shown pulling out with pincers the tongue of a man who has fallen to the ground with 
his arms tied behind his back. The inscription reads “He blasphemes against the holy 
Church of God” (B4AC®HMEI KATA THC ATIAC TOY OY EKKAHCIAC). Once more, it is 


to be noted that Psalm 11:3-4 is used in the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council 


to condemn the iconoclasts for their irreverent and heretic pronouncements. ^^ 


The blasphemous heretics of folios 10v and 70v that would not refrain from 
speaking deceit, and the silenced personification of the wind on folio 88r also reflect a 
characteristic statement by the participants at the Seventh Ecumenical Council, who 
accuse iconoclasts of being “more insensitive than inanimate creation and more 
irrational than irrational beings”, which acknowledge their creator and follow his 
commandments, contrary to heretics.*" The comparison between impious iconoclasts 
and obedient creation follows a well-established tradition in Christian literature, 
where it is commonplace to accuse the Jews that crucified Christ of having been more 
insensitive than the entire creation which expressed her grief over the Lord’s Passion 


with supernatural meteorological and other phenomena."" Since the iconophiles 


^^ The inscription is overwritten (the letters are not the same as in the original ninth-century 
inscriptions — cf. fig. 109). Before the verb BA4COHMEI can be seen two letters, probably Ko (Séepkina 
records an H); maybe they are an abbreviation for KYPIOC ®HCIN (“The Lord says"). 

^5 Mansi XIII, 221A, 228D (trans. Sahas [1986], 61, 66). Also mentioned by Corrigan (1992), 122, n. 
81. Psalm 11:3 is also used in the Letter of the Three Patriarchs, ed. Munitiz et alii (1997), 67:13-14, 
69:3 (§ 10.h), referring to the iconoclast Theodore of Syracuse. It is also employed by Patriarch Photios 
to condemn a schismatic abbot, as well as heretics and impious men in general, Epistulae, Laourdas — 
Westerink (1983-1985), I, 67 (epistle 15:17), III, 17 (284:474-475). Likewise, it is quoted as referring 
to the impiety of heretics in Photios’ Bibliotheca, Henry (1959-1977), IV, 158:42-43 (number 229, also 
PG 103, 1005B). 

^6 Mansi XIII, 212CD; cf. 96C (the whole creation, the sky, the earth, the sea, the animals and the 
plants would use words and images if they could to praise the Incarnation that the iconoclasts deny 
with their opposition to icons; from a letter of Pope Gregory to Patriarch Germanos). Cf. Acts of the 
Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 1248BC, where Nestorios denying the divinity of Christ is 
considered more irrational than the sea that calmed her waves at Christ's order, and death that gave 
Lazarus back to life. The darkened sun, the opened graves, the destroyed Temple veil are also 
mentioned as signs of the creation's empathy to the suffering of the Incarnated Logos, and are 
contrasted with Nestorios' insensitivity. 

447 For example, John Chrysostom (spuria), In crucem, PG 50, 823-24; Proclos of Constantinople, In 
resurrectionem, PG 65, 788D-789A; Patriarch Photios, Homilies, ed. Laourdas (1959), 107:30-108:2 
(homily XL3), 124:31-125:10 (XII,5-6); trans. Mango (1958), 196, 215-16. Other references to the 
empathy of the creation during the Crucifixion (with no mention of the Jews): John Chrysostom, 
(spuria), In ascensionem III, PG 52, 797, In pascha VI, PG 59, 744; Proclos of Constantinople, PG 65, 
785B (n dominicam passionem), 789D (In sanctum pascha); Michael Synkellos, Vita Dionysii 
Areopagitae, PG 4, 625D-628A. 
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perceived the destruction of Christ's icons as a second Passion, ^ 


they sometimes 
claimed that the creation during the iconoclast period repeatedly demonstrated her 
abhorrence of this heresy by supernatural phenomena, which occasionally they 
compare to those that had occurred during the Crucifixion — so showing that 
iconoclasts were “more insensitive than inanimate creation". This kind of thinking 
surfaces frequently in the writings by Patriarch Nikephoros."? It is also seen in a 
passage from the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, quoting Athanasios 
speaking of the Jews having “crucified” an icon of Christ, when the sun and moon 
were once again darkened and shaken as in the Passion. ^? 

Miraculous phenomena during the Passion are illustrated in two miniatures of 
the Crucifixion in the Chludov Psalter, where the sun and moon are depicted flanking 
the dead Jesus on the cross (folios 45v, 72v, figs 210, 66). As Corrigan has observed, 
this iconographic element serves "to testify to the real human death of Christ, the Son 
of God’.**! This emphasis on the fact that the Logos actually became man is 
obviously a statement directed against iconoclasts who, according to iconophile 
reasoning, rejected the reality of the Incarnation by rejecting the representability of 
Christ in icons. I would suggest that the presence of the sun and moon in the 
Crucifixion scene has additional iconophile connotations, similar to those of the 
personifications of the wind and sea on folio 88r. By their empathy with or obedience 
to Christ, the natural elements in both cases emphasize the divinity of the Incarnated 
Logos, giving proof of the ability of icons to declare the Orthodox dogma of Christ's 
two natures in one hypostasis. By responding to the Saviour's suffering or command, 
the natural elements expose the blasphemy and impiety of iconoclasts, who not only 


refuse to respect the Lord's commandments (howling as the winds and waves of a 





48 See p. 30, n. 23 above. 

^9 For the supernatural phenomena and the plagues that fell upon the Byzantine empire as God's 
punishment for the iconoclast iniquity (both in the works by Nikephoros and in other texts) see pp. 81- 
82, n. 229 above. Such phenomena are specifically explained as a result of the creation's empathy in 
Nikephoros' Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 496D, 497A, 497BC, 500B (the last two with reference to the 
Crucifixion), Apologeticus, PG 100, 572A, 580A, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 50 (8 
23:48-49); and in Pseudo-Damascenos, Letter to Theophilos, ed. Munitiz et alii (1997), 171 (§ 14.c). 
Other cases in which it is implied that the iconoclasts are more insensitive than inanimate creation: 
Nikephoros writes that even the stones would recognize the truths that the iconoclasts refuse to 
acknowledge, Apologeticus, PG 100, 640A, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 52 (§ 24:44- 
46); Theodore the Studite speaks about an earthquake with many victims, and wonders how the 
iconoclasts could remain unmoved by such phenomena caused by their iniquity, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros 
(1992), 249 (epistle 132:2-8). 

450 Mansi XIII, 25A. 

^5! Corrigan (1992), 85-87. 
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ferocious tempest), but cause the whole of creation to react violently and wondrously 
to the second Passion to which Christ is subjected by the destruction of his icons. 

The personifications of the wind and sea on folio 88r of the Chludov Psalter 
allude indirectly to the insensitivity of iconoclasts in comparison to inanimate creation 
— especially if compared to the figures of the codex that refrain from speaking deceit 
or are being punished for their lack of it, as mentioned above (figs 108-10). More 
direct may be considered the allusion to the defeat of iconoclasm through the help of 
Christ who rebukes the demonic winds and waves of heresy as Theodore the Studite 
had entreated. If it is the case that the archaising Bristol Psalter gives the original 
illustration for Psalm 88:10 in the pre-iconoclastic tradition, then the Chludov Psalter 
has made a significant alteration to this tradition. In the Bristol Psalter the miracle is 
not yet completed (although the inscription mentions “Christ rebuking the sea"), since 
the personification of the Wind is blowing his horn towards the boat where Jesus is 
speaking to his disciples.? Unfortunately, the trimming of the page has caused the 
loss of the lower part of the miniature where the personification of the sea could be 
expected, judging by the reference of the inscription.?? We do not know, therefore, 
whether the Sea was shown as already submitting to Christ’s command or, like the 
Wind, still disobedient. It seems that in Byzantine art it was common to show the 
agitation of the two natural elements, like, for example, on folios 16r and 120v of the 
eleventh-century cod. Laur. VI. 23 where a personification of the sea in the first case 
and of the wind in the second are blowing a long trumpet towards Christ who is 
ordering them to silence.^^ However in the Chludov Psalter both figures do indeed 
show their obedience to the will of Jesus. Such a change in the pictorial tradition 
effectively alludes to the victory of Orthodoxy over the heretic winds and waves of 


iconoclasm. 


The miracle on folio 88r of the Chludov Psalter is a good example of the 
multiplicity of references that characterizes the Christological miniatures of the ninth- 
century marginal psalters using New Testament events to illustrate Old Testament 
texts. The resulting miniature is full of contemporary iconophile conceptions, both 


theological and typological. Iconographic details in the composition and similarities 





^? Folio 147r, Dufrenne (1966), 63, pl. 56 (I[Moov]g X[ptotd]¢ éxttwv Tr] PaAdoon). 
453 For the trimming of the folios see Dufrenne (1966), 49. 
454 Velmans (1971), 23, 42, figs 25, 208. 
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or cross-references with other illustrations of the whole manuscript cycle offer 
additional guidelines for deciphering the miniature’s significance. The analysis that 
follows concerns an illustration that demonstrates even greater complexity and 
stratification of references, since in addition to all the elements already mentioned it 


inventively correlates various miniatures on the same folio. 


Psalm 67: Christ exorcizing the demons 
(Chludov Psalter, folio 65r) 


Psalm 67:31 is illustrated on folio 65r of the Chludov Psalter with one of 
Christ’s miracles of exorcism (fig. 111). Its theological and typological allusions will 
be the main subject of the following analysis. However, its close visual interrelation 
with the other miniatures of the page — one of the most densely illustrated in the entire 
codex — suggests that in order to fully understand its message we must examine it not 
only by itself but also as part of the whole set. 

The first verse of Psalm 67 to be illustrated on folio 65r is verse 28: “There is 
Benjamin, the youngest, ecstatic.” The accompanying image is an icon. This is 
inscribed "Benjamin", but the portrait type is that of St Paul with his long brown 
beard and bald head, holding a codex. (In the relevant miniature on folio 85r of the 
Pantokrator Psalter a medallion with a similar figure is actually inscribed “Saint Paul” 
[O ATIOC IIAYAOC].)? An explanation for this iconographic choice might be as 
follows: there is a rich tradition of psalm commentaries relating Psalm 67:28 to Paul, 
because he descended from the tribe of Benjamin (Romans 11:1, Philippians 3:5), was 
the last-summoned of the Apostles (“the youngest’), and had intense visionary 
experiences alluded to by the word “ecstatic” in the psalm." The artist has responded 
to these commentaries by choosing to show Benjamin in the form of St Paul. It must 
also be significant that he has used the format of an icon here. 

Below the image of Benjamin is the miracle of the expulsion of the unclean 
spirits that possessed a man from Gerasos, according to Mark 5:1-20. This refers to 
Psalm 67:31, “Rebuke the wild beasts of the reed". Since certain psalm commentators 
455 Dufrenne (1966), 27, pl. 11. Likewise on folio 106v of the Bristol Psalter, Dufrenne (1966), 60, pl. 
i Origen. In psalmos, PG 12, 1509; Eusebios, In psalmos, PG 23, 712; Athanasios, In psalmos, PG 


27, 301BC; Pseudo-Athanasios, De titulis psalmorum, PG 27, 917; Cyril, In psalmos, PG 69, 1156; 
Theodoret, In psalmos, PG 80, 1393. 
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identify the “wild beasts" with demons and the devil,"? 


it is not surprising that the 
artist illustrated their “rebuking” with a scene of exorcism.*°* The two demons that 
have just left the Gerasene are shown above his head, running towards two swine at 
the top of the page; according to the gospel story, they will enter into them and make 
them rush over a precipice to drown in lake Tiberiad. The depiction of the demons 
and animals around St Paul's icon will be discussed later as carrying various 
iconophile connotations. 

Finally, Psalm 67: 32, “and Ethiopia will stretch out her hand to God" was 
commonly interpreted in the commentaries as a prophesy of Acts 8:26-40, narrating 
how Philip baptized the Ethiopian eunuch in the name of Christ."? This episode is 
illustrated in the bottom margin of folio 65r. On the left the Apostle meets the eunuch 
seated on his chariot and reading the prophesies of Isaiah on his way home from a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. After Philip has taught the man to understand the real 
meaning of the text and its fulfilment in the Incarnation and Passion of Jesus, the 
eunuch asks to be baptized in the name of Christ and this is represented on the bottom 
right of the folio. (The same scenes illustrate Psalm 67:32 on folio 85v of the 
Pantokrator Psalter, which does not contain any miniatures for verse 31 [fig. 112]. ^9? 
The Paris marginal Psalter lacks Psalm 67 entirely.)**! 

Taken separately, each one of these three miniatures illustrating Psalm 67 may 
be said to have iconophile connotations. The fact that it is an icon of Paul, depicted as 
a holy object glowing with its golden background and strongly marked off by a frame 
that illustrates verse 28 instead of a simple figure of the apostle against the bare white 
page, speaks for itself. This icon, which visualizes the Old Testament prophesy about 
Paul inscribed in the psalm, may be taken as another iconophile argument regarding 
images as justified because they show the fulfilment of the Old Testament. If David 


has foreseen Paul with the eyes of his mind in a kind of iconic vision, then the icon of 





457 Eusebios, In psalmos, PG 23, 713-16; Athanasios, In psalmos, PG 27, 303A; Pseudo-Athanasios, 
De titulis psalmorum, PG 27, 920; Cyril, In psalmos, PG 69, 1157. 

^55 Eusebios, In psalmos, PG 23, 679-81, and Pseudo-Athanasios, De titulis psalmorum, PG 27, 912, 
relate verse 2 of Psalm 67 with this particular miracle of the exorcism of the Gerasene. The person who 
planned the miniature on folio 65r of the Chludov Psalter may have been inspired by these 
commentaries, but he related the interpretation to a different verse (31), whose wording is even more 
fitting (“rebuke the wild beasts", instead of “rise and let your enemies disperse" as in verse 2, 
illustrated in the Chludov Psalter with the Anastasis, -see below, p. 220). 

^9 Eusebios, In psalmos, PG 23, 717; Athanasios, In psalmos, PG 27, 303C; Cyril of Alexandria, In 
psalmos, PG 69, 1160; Theodoret, In psalmos, PG 80, 1393. 

^9? Dufrenne (1966), 27, pl. 11. 

461 Dufrenne (1966), 41. 
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the apostle set next to the psalm text functions as a visionary image attesting to the 
fulfilment of the prophesy (and justified by it), manifesting the interrelation of the Old 
and the New Testament. This iconophile argument underlies also the representation of 
Acts 8:26-40 in the baptism scene of the Ethiopian: the psalmist foretold in verse 32 
how this man learned about the fulfilment of Old Testament prophesies on Christ’s 
advent, as a consequence of which he gained his salvation by asking to be baptized. 

The illustration of this episode in the Chludov Psalter emphatically declares 
that holy images are the visual consequence and proof of the fulfilment of the Old 
Testament in the New. By visually narrating what is textually recorded in the 
scriptures about Christ’s Incarnation and his apostles, icons can lead men to the 
salvation of the Christian faith, exactly as the verbal interpretation of Isaiah by Philip 
led the Ethiopian eunuch to salvation. In other words, by emphasizing the role of 
icons as venerable and didactic visualizations of New Testament events and of the 
relation of the New dispensation with the Old, this miniature of the Chludov Psalter 
becomes a key for the justification and comprehension of the entire illumination of 
the manuscript with New Testament scenes. These scenes are the equivalent of 
Philip’s explanation of the scriptures. They teach the viewer the deeper meaning of 
the psalm text concerning the Incarnation of the Logos. The fundamental iconophile 
belief that underlies this statement is the equal importance of holy texts and images 
for attaining knowledge of God and achieving salvation."? 

The miracle of the exorcism of the Gerasene illustrated on the same folio is 
not solely an example of such New Testament images whose depiction is justified by 
the reasoning given above. Its iconophile connotations are manifold. The argument 
concerning the manifestation of Christ’s divinity in pictorial representations of his 
miracles is particularly relevant in this case, since Christ in the exorcism of the 
Gerasene not only performed one of his most wondrous acts, expelling a legion of 
demons from the possessed man, but he was also recognized as “Son of the most high 
God” by the unclean spirits themselves (Mark 5:7). This miracle can be also related to 
a passage in the third Antirrheticus by Patriarch Nikephoros, who was replying to the 
iconoclast claim that icons should not be venerated because wherever Christ is shown 


together with the evil powers he defeated (like Hades in the scene of the Anastasis), 





462 For the equal, or even superior status of images in comparison to texts according to iconophile 


argumentation see Brubaker (1989a), 70-75; Corrigan (1992), 135-139; Giakalis (1994), 51-67; 
Brubaker (1999), 44, 46-49. 
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the veneration due to Jesus also passes to his abominable enemies. Nikephoros 
contends that such icons condemn evil as strongly as they exalt Christ’s victory. He 
also observes with pointed irony that, according to this iconoclast argument, one 
should even reject the holy gospels for their mention of demons and other wicked 
figures that Jesus had to confront. The patriarch declares that the purpose of such 
gospel stories is to praise the Saviour for expelling the demons, and that the Orthodox 


).463 If the makers and users 


Christians know whom they are venerating (via the icons 
of the Chludov Psalter knew this passage, the illustration on folio 65r would certainly 
have reminded them of it. 

The relationship between the miracle itself and the icon of St Paul on this page 
signals a further level of iconophile significance. The standard iconographic type of 
this specific exorcism in Byzantine art places the demons and the herd of swine — into 
which they enter after their expulsion from the man — at the feet of Christ and the 
Gerasene. Relevant depictions survive from the pre-iconoclastic period, the ninth 
century, and later (figs 114-16).* It is particularly significant that the eleventh- 
century Theodore and Barberini Psalters, which had the Chludov Psalter as their 
indirect model, follow the standard iconography (fig. 113)."9 In the Chludov Psalter, 
however, both the demons and the swine are depicted above the human protagonists; 
and by surrounding the icon of St Paul they make it seem to be almost part of the 
episode. This is hardly a coincidence to be explained by lack of space on the folio, for 
example. It is rather that the Chludov artist must have incorporated the icon into the 
miracle scene deliberately, and we can probably reconstruct the mental processes that 
led to this decision. In the psalm, verse 28 which relates to the icon comes before 
verse 31 which relates to the miracle. So the easiest way to illustrate these verses 
would have been to represent first the icon, at the top of the page where it would still 


be in close proximity to the relevant passage, and then the miracle scene below, where 





463 PG 100, 436B-437A. 

464 For example, the swine are represented below the Gerasene in an ivory plaque with miracles of 
Christ (fig. 114), dated in the fifth century and attributed to a workshop in Rome (Age of Spirituality 
[1979], 446-7, cat. no. 407). In the ninth century manuscript of the Sacra Parallela cod. Paris. gr. 923, 
folio 212v (fig. 115), possibly made in Constantinople, the swine and the demons are also represented 
below Christ and the Gerasene (Weitzmann [1979], fig. 447. For the possible Constantinopolitan origin 
of the manuscript see Cormack [1997], 146; Brubaker [1999], 25, n.29). On folios 16v and 70v of the 
Constantinopolitan cod. Laur. VI. 23 the swine are shown next to the exorcism scene (Matthew 8:28- 
34, Mark 5:6-10 respectively — in the first case the Gospel mentions two demonised in Gadara and not 
one in Gerasos; Velmans [1971], 23, 35, figs 26, 140). See also folio 156r (fig. 116) of the thirteenth- 
century cod. Iviron 5 (Mount Athos), Pelekanidis et alii (1975), 300, fig. 24. 

465 Der Nersessian (1970), 37, fig. 138; Anderson — Canart — Walter (1989), 97. 
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it could have been depicted independently as a separate miniature, following the 
standard iconography. In this way the sequence of the verses would be reflected in 
the sequence of the images. Instead, the artist chose to diverge from the standard 
iconography and insert the icon into the composition of the exorcism, as if the holy 
image was actually participating in the miracle that is evolving around it. By doing so 
he created a meaningful conceptual relationship between Paul’s icon and Christ’s 
miracle. Taken together they become an emphatic visualization of the iconophile 
assertion that holy images are not demonic objects as the iconoclasts claimed, but that 
on the contrary their miraculous power can help to drive demons away.*© 

On a more symbolic level, the confrontation between icon and defeated 
demons could refer to the iconophile victory over the demonic heresy of iconoclasm. 
This interpretation becomes more convincing in the light of the commonplace 
iconophile claim that iconoclasts were instruments of the devil and possessed or 
inspired by demons. Such accusations abound in iconophile literature — in line with a 
long tradition of Christian texts that name the devil and his legions as the instigators 
of disorder, sin and heresy.%? The same accusations are given visualization in another 
five miniatures of the Chludov and two of the Pantokrator Psalter, where the 
iconoclasts are shown with the wild hair of demoniacs, or inspired by evil spirits 
standing next to them (figs 1-4, 18-20).' This supports the hypothesis that the 
expulsion of demons from the body of the Gerasene is also a typological allusion to 
the expulsion of the demonic iconoclasts from the body of the Church. 

A passage in the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council expresses exactly 
this parallel between exorcism and cleansing of the Orthodox Church from heretics. 


In this text iconoclasts who recognise some truths of the Orthodox dogma are 


466 See, for example, John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 115 
(1.24/11.17:29), 142 (1IL41:35-40), 146 (1.34/1L.30/11I.46:11-12), 147 (1.36/11.32:5-7); Acts of the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 24D, 48C, 73C-76C, 80E-85C; Patriarch Nikephoros, 
Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 476CD, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 168 ($ 92:145-46); 
Letter of the Three Patriarchs, ed. Munitiz et alii (1997), 39-41 (§ 7.6). For the reference to miracles 
performed or recorded by icons in the Seventh Ecumenical Council see Giakalis (1994), 46-49. 

467 See p. 86, n. 257. Also Mango (1980), 159-64, for Byzantine beliefs relating demons to disorder and 
heresy. Characteristic examples of iconophile texts mentioning the oppositions of demons to icons: 
John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 71 (ILA/III.2), 124 (IIL.13), 
165-66 (1.64-65/II.67-68). The last three passages (pp. 124, 165-66) quote a story about a demon 
fighting against icon veneration narrated in the Leimonarion by Sophronios of Jerusalem, which is also 
quoted twice in the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi, XIII, 60D-61B, 193AB. John of 
Damascus notes also that icon veneration brings shame to the devil and his demons and honours those 
who triumph against them, i.e. Christ and his saints, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter 
(1975), 99-100 (1I.10/III.9a:64-72/86-977), 101-102 (IL 11/IIL.10). 

468 See p. 50, n. 92, pp. 82-83 above. 
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compared to the demons which in Christ’s miracles of exorcism (like that of the 
Gerasene) recognized Jesus as the Son of God, and in a similar miracle performed by 
Paul address the Apostle as a man of the Lord (Acts 16:16-18). The closing comment 
declares that since the iconoclasts insist on rejecting the veneration of icons, they 
remain wicked like those evil spirits, and must be expelled from the holy congregation 
of the faithful, just as the demons were not spared by Christ and Paul.*® The 
miniature of the Chludov Psalter is a successful and eloquent visualization of this 
specific passage, since it combines in one composition both Christ and Paul, with both 
apparently involved in the expulsion of the (iconoclast) demons - the first in person, 
and the second through his icon. Even if the ninth-century artist and viewers of this 
miniature were not familiar with this exact passage of the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council, the imagery would seem to reflect a mentality that relates iconoclasts to 
demons, and consequently their defeat to an act of exorcism. The same mentality 
surfaces in another passage of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, again with specific 
reference to Christ’s exorcization miracles like that of the Gerasene. In the sixth 
session, the Fathers declared that “We certainly do not accept from the alien ones (i.e. 
the iconoclasts) ways of demonstrating our faith. Thus Jesus rebuked the demons, 
even when they were confessing him as God, because he deemed it unworthy to be 
witnessed to by demons."^? A similar comparison is set forth in two epistles by 
Theodore the Studite: iconoclasts are said to be like the demons that confessed Christ 
to be the Son of God, but denied him in their actions.*”! On the other hand, Patriarch 
Nikephoros considers iconoclasts worse than the demons that confessed Christ 
because, contrary to evil spirits, heretics fight him in his icons, not recognizing that, 
being the Incarnated Logos, he should indeed be shown and venerated through holy 
images. ^"? 

Other commonplace expressions of iconophile literature offer further clues as 
to the possible typological allusions of the exorcization miracle on folio 65r of the 
Chludov Psalter. Iconophiles often compared their opponents to pigs wallowing in the 


filth of sin,^? and claimed that, because of their disrespectful treatment of icons, they 


^9 Mansi XIIL 345BC; trans. Sahas (1986), 161. 

^? Mansi XIII, 277DE; trans. Sahas (1986), 105. 

471 Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 177 (epistle 64:41-44), 663 (463:61-64). 

^? Apologeticus, PG 100, 629D-632A; Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 43 ($19:60-62). 
473 (Cf. Psalm 79:14 “The boar out of the wood has laid it (the vine of the Lord) waste, and the wild 
beast has devoured it", interpreted by Didymos as a reference to evil powers and passions, In psalmos 
(PG 39), ed. Mühlenberg [1975-78], IL, 139:13-20, $828; also I. Peter 2:22 “A sow that is washed goes 
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had fallen into the abyss of impiety.*”* (Both comparisons are often used in Early 
Christian and Byzantine literature with regard to sinners generally, and heretics in 
particular). ^? In the miniature, the swine about to be possessed and to fall over the 
precipice are represented above the icon of St Paul, almost stepping on it, as if to 
indicate exactly how bound the “pig-like” iconoclasts were to fall into the abyss of sin 
and perdition because of their desecration and destruction of icons. Indeed, a 
characteristic excerpt from the Seventh Ecumenical Council says that the iconoclasts 
are like swine treading on pearls (Matthew 7:6), the pearls being the tradition of the 
Church concerning the veneration of icons.*”° In the Life of Stephen the Younger, Leo 
III is likewise compared to swine trampling on pearls because of his iconoclastic 
policy.^" It is significant that the same exegetical tradition is followed in two Middle 
Byzantine commentaries on Matthew that see the swine possessed by the demons and 
falling over the precipice in the exorcism of the Gerasene as a metaphor for sinful 
men destroyed by their passions.” 

An iconophile familiar with commentaries on Psalm 67:31 would be even 


more aware of the possible anti-iconoclastic allusions of the relevant Chludov 


back to her wallowing in the mud” about sinners.) See For example, Patriarch Nikephoros, 
Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 220C (quoting Psalm 79:14), 229C, 276B, 289AB, Refutatio et eversio, ed. 
Featherstone (1997), 133 ($78:2), 257 (§160:15), both quoting I. Peter 2:22; Theodore the Studite, 
Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 27 (epistle 8:12-13), 397 (268:40), 413 (277:34-35), all quoting Psalm 
79:14(in the first case in relation not to iconoclasm but to the second wedding of Constantine VI); Life 
of Stephen the Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), 124:21-22 ($27), quoting Psalm 79:14 about Constantine 
V; likewise about Leo V in the Vita Theodori Studitae, PG 99, 276A. 

^^ For example, Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 352A; Patriarch Nikephoros, 
Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 248AB, 305D, 313B, Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 501C-504A, Apologeticus, 
PG 100, 568AB, 613D, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 69 ($31:39-43), 116 ($71:56), 
131 ($75:26). 

?5 Concerning the metaphorical use of swine living in the filth, examples in: Epiphanios of Cyprus, 
Panarion, PG 41, 368D, 369B; Cyril of Alexandria, In psalmos, PG 69, 957D-960A; Anastasios of 
Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 87 (IV:122-26), 88 (IV:141-42), 259 (XIV.2:15), 260/263 
(XIV.2:30/131); Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), 42 (epistle 2:61- 
64), Bibliotheca, ed. Henry (1959-77), V, 26:43, VII, 211:19, VIII, 89:14-16; see also Lampe (1961), 


^ 66 3 c 


880, “wovidg’; 1526-27, “yotpoç”, “yoiıpótporoc”, “yorpmdns’; and 301 "BopBopoč", “Poppopów”, 
*PopBopoórnc". Concerning the abyss of impiety, examples in: Act of the First Ecumenical Council, 
Mansi Il, 855AB; Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV,1020B, 1048C; Acts of the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 932CD, 937B; Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 
141/142 (IX.2:60-62/87-88), 268 (XV:89-91), 313 (XXIII:342-43); Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. 
Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), I, 86 (epistle 33:4), ITI, 28 (284:858), 99 (285:40-41), Bibliotheca, ed. 
Henry (1959-77), VIII, 84:35, 86:16. See also Lampe (1961), 288, "Bapa0pov"; 306, "Pv0oč", 2.a; and 
777, “kpnuvoc’. 

476 Mansi XII, 352C. Cf. Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 660E-661A; Patriarch 
Photios, Bibliotheca, ed. Henry (1959-77), V, 10:34-11:10, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1983- 
85), I, 99-102 (epistle 55:1/6-11/46-47). 

471 Bd. Auzépy (1997), 98:20 (89). 

^5 Theophylaktos of Ochrid (eleventh century), Enarratio in Matthaeum, PG 123, 225AB (cf. In 
Marcum, PG 123, 540A-541A on the same miracle described in Mark 5:1-13); Euthymios Zigabenos 
(twelfth century), Commentarius in Matthaeum, PG 129, 301A. 
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miniature. Eusebios sees the “wild beasts of the reed” mentioned in verse 31 as a 
reference to the devil, the demons, the evil powers that oppose the gospel teaching, 
and “poisonous and crawling spirits",^" i.e. serpent-like thinking, which in Early 
Christian literature was a synonym for impiety and heresy, as mentioned earlier." 
According to Didymos,"! the “wild beasts of the reed" are men who support false 
knowledge and propagate it with their writings (a reference to the Greek word for 
reed, xáAauoc, which also denotes a writing implement).**? The comment by Cyril of 
Alexandria is even more specifically anti-heretic: he identifies the “wild beasts of the 
reed” with the inventors of heresies, whose writings are false and perverted, produced 
by a káñauoç that works like the sharp teeth of beasts devouring the souls of the 
simple-minded.^? Cyril relates the “wild beasts of the reed" to the fierce lions and 
other wild animals that infested an area around Jerusalem (called “Reed” after the 
local vegetation) and attacked pilgrims to the holy city. According to the tropological 
reading he proposes, Christians setting out to reach the ideal Jerusalem (of moral and 
spiritual perfection) are threatened by demons trying to turn them aside from their 
goal and devour their soul with evil thoughts and temptations.“ A similar 
interpretation of Psalm 67:31 is recorded in the commentary by Athanasios.^? In 
other words, psalm commentaries and iconophile literature alike support the 
hypothesis that the illustration of Psalm 67:31 in the Chludov Psalter can be 
interpreted as a pronounced anti-heretical and especially anti-iconoclastic statement. 
The eloquence of the image, able to combine and elaborate messages from more than 
one sources in one composition, is further proof of the iconophile belief in the equal, 
if not superior value and power of icons in comparison to the written word. 

The sophisticated correlation of the miniatures on folio 65r exemplifies the 
advantage of the visual text over the written one when it comes to communicating a 
multi-faceted and complicated message. It might be said that the length of this attempt 
to interpret the illumination of folio 65r, in comparison to the concise character and 


direct impact of the illustration itself, is an indication of this fact. But there is still 


^? In psalmos, PG 23, 713D-716A. 

480 See pp. 85-86 above. 

81 In psalmos (PG 39),ed. Mühlenberg (1975-78), II, 73 (number 702a). 

482 Liddell — Scott (1948), 866, *xóAauoc", 5 (reed-pen); cf. Lampe (1961), 696, "xaAauápiov" (pen- 
case, pen-holder). 

483 In psalmos, PG 69, 1157D. 

484 [n psalmos, PG 69, 1157C. 

485 In psalmos, PG 27, 303A. 
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more that might be said. There is yet another possible link between the scene of 
exorcism and of the Ethiopian’s baptism, which indicates the successful choice and 
combination of subject matter on the whole page and its expressive and allusive 
power. 

The passage from Acts narrating the baptism performed by Philip was one of 
the New Testament readings in the Byzantine rite of baptism according to the Typikon 
of the Great Church."? A basic theme in the Christian rite of initiation was the 
exorcism of demons that might have held the soul of the catechumen in their influence 
before his or her baptism. %? In this sense the expulsion of the unclean spirits from 
the Gerasene on folio 65r may be seen as complementary to the Ethiopian's baptism, 
as a reference to the rebuking and expelling of demons in Orthodox baptism. Relevant 
to this is the prayer still recited in the Orthodox Church today at the beginning of the 
baptismal ceremony, when the priest addresses the demon in order to remind him of 
the miracle of the Gerasene, when the evil spirits that were expelled from the man 
entered into a herd of swine, driving them in the sea where they were drowned.^5* The 
disappearance of the demons and the swine (symbolizing the sins of the flesh) in the 
waters of the sea can be seen, then, as an allusion to the purification of the soul and 
the washing out of all sins by the holy water of baptism, as shown on folio 65r by the 
story of the Ethiopian eunuch. Just as exorcism and baptism are complementary in the 
rite of initiation, so the episode of the eunuch's baptism complements the scene of the 
Gerasene's exorcism, denoting that the water that washed away the sins of the 
Ethiopian also removes the evil embodied in the demons and swine. On these grounds 
one might see a liturgical influence on the iconography of this page, aside from the 
influence of psalm commentaries. **? 

A further consideration in the analysis of this page is the homily by Gregory 
Nazianzenus /n sanctum baptisma, which was read in the Byzantine liturgy on 


January 7? and concerns baptism.“ Gregory speaks of the unclean spirit expelled 





486 Ed. Mateos (1962-63), I, 186; II, 62, 138. 

487 Cf. John Chrysostom, Eight baptismal catecheses, SC 50, 139-40 (IL12), Three baptismal 
catecheses, SC 366, 44-46, 188-94 (II.6-7); Cyril of Jerusalem, Mystagogical catecheses, SC 126, 84- 
88, 98, 108. The expulsion of demons is a very prominent element in today's baptismal rite in the 
Greek Orthodox Church, following closely the Byzantine tradition (Euchologion [1998], 79ff.). 

488 Fuchologion (1998), 81. 

489 The term “liturgical” is used here to refer to any rite and service performed in the Byzantine Church, 
and not just to the Divine Liturgy, the Eucharist (see also p. 225 below). 

^9? Galavaris (1969), 11 (p. 10 for the issue of date of the liturgical collection of Gregory's homilies. 
The two ninth-century codices mentioned in note 22 do not include the homily In sanctum baptisma). 
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from the initiate during baptism: fearing the water it drowns in it, just like the legion 
of demons that left the Gerasene were drowned in the sea. ^?! Gregory himself actually 
presents the mystery of baptism as a re-enactment of the incident narrated in Acts 
8:26-40. “I am Philip", he makes the priest say. “Become Candaces (the Ethiopian 
eunuch)” he prompts the person to be baptised, adding: “even if you were Ethiopian 
in the body, you will be whitened in the soul." ^? This provides an additional reason 
for arguing that the association between the two gospel images in this page was one 
that was regularly made in Byzantine thinking. 

The correlation of the exorcization miracle and the Ethiopian’s baptism by 
common reference to the cleansing of the soul in the water where sins and evil spirits 
drown is even more obvious in the illustration of the same psalm verses in the 
eleventh-century Theodore and Barberini Psalters. In these two codices, Psalm 65:28 
is illustrated with an icon of St Paul on folios 84v and 111v respectively. ^? Here the 
miniature is separated from the illustration of verses 31-32, the miracle and baptism 
scenes being shown on the facing folios, 85r (fig. 113) and 112r respectively.*?4 For 
this reason, the exorcism of the Gerasene does not evolve around St Paul's icon, as in 
the Chludov miniature, a fact which deprives the composition of the iconophile 
implications present in the ninth-century psalter. Instead, the two eleventh-century 
codices depict the miracle in its standard iconographic type, with the demons and 
swine heading towards the lake below the feet of Christ and the Gerasene (not above 
them and around Paul's icon, as in the Chludov Psalter). Appearing directly above the 
Ethiopian's head, as if about to fall into the same water in which he is being baptised 
and purified from sin, the demons and swine seem to represent also the evil spirits 
destroyed by the man's baptism. In the two eleventh-century psalters, it is the 
baptismal and consequently liturgical allusions in the illustration of Psalm 67:31-32 
that are more accentuated, in the Chludov Psalter it is the iconophile implications that 


dominate. 





According to the Typikon of the Great Church, ed. Mateos (1962-63), I, 190-191, on January 7" the 
lections were from Acts 19:1-8 and from John 1:29-34, both referring to the baptism of those who 
believe in Christ. 

^9! PG 36, 409A. 

42 PG 36, 396A. In the Greek text of Acts 8:27 "dvrjp Aidiow edvodyoc čvvdornjc Kavóáknc Bacihiconc 
Aiiónov", it is not clear if Candaces is the name of the eunuch (as in Gregory’s homily) or of his 
queen (as according to the translation in the Interlinear Greek-English New Testament, ed. Marshall 
[1976], 500). 

45 Der Nersessian (1970), 37, pl. 137; Anderson — Canart — Walter (1989), 96. 

494 Der Nersessian (1970), 37, pl. 138; Anderson — Canart — Walter (1989), 97. 
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However, it is possible that liturgical practice influenced the choice to 
illustrate Psalm 67:31 with the miracle of the Gerasene in the Chludov Psalter in still 
another way. In the rite followed by the Greek Orthodox Church today in cases of 
exorcism, Psalm 67 is fully recited.” The difficulty here is to know whether modern 
Orthodox practice goes back to the Middle Ages.“ The modern rite of exorcism 
includes a prayer attributed to John Chrysostom, in which the only specific 
exorcization miracle referred to is that of the Gerasene as the most representative of 
such miracles performed by Christ, since then he expelled a whole legion of 
demons.^?" If the same prayer was indeed used in Byzantine times also, the combined 
reference to Psalm 67 and Mark 5:1-20 in the same context of exorcism may have 
been an additional source of inspiration for choosing to illustrate verse 31 on folio 65r 
of the Chludov Psalter with the miracle of the Gerasene. 

The correlation between the exorcism and the baptism on folio 65r can be seen 
to go beyond their common liturgical and typological references to the mystery of 
baptism. Just as the expulsion of demons from the Gerasene can be taken to stand for 
defeating the demonic iconoclast heresy, so the salvation of the Ethiopian through 
belief in Christ's Incarnation and his baptism can be seen as the purification of every 
soul that embraces the Orthodox dogma of the Christian Church. Patristic literature 
considers the Ethiopians mentioned in Biblical scriptures as a typological reference to 
those of unclean soul, since the black skin is considered not just a physical attribute, 
but also a sign of the dark and unclean state of the mind and spirit. For example, in 
their commentaries, Cyril of Alexandria and Theodoret of Cyrus interpret the 
Ethiopians mentioned in Psalms 71:9, 73:14, and 86:4 as men with a black soul, 
ignorant of the divine light.“ Talking about Psalm 67:32 in particular (the verse 
illustrated on folio 65r of the Chludov Psalter), Cyril considers Ethiopia "stretching 
out her hand to God" as a reference to nations that are dark in sin (and asking to be 
saved by the Lord). ^? Epiphanios of Cyprus in his Panarion considers the Ethiopians 


of Psalm 73:14 as heretics darkened by sin.) 


^95 Fuchologion (1998), 288-91. 

46 According to Mango (1980), 163, Psalm 67 was an exorcism psalm in Byzantium as well. 
497 Euchologion (1998), 312. 

48 Cyril In psalmos, PG 69, 1181C, 1188A; Theodoret In psalmos, PG 80, 1464A, 1565B. 
^? In psalmos, PG 69, 1166B. 

500 PG 41, 357C (see also 1072A). 
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It is not uncommon in Byzantine literature to speak about demons in the form 
of Ethiopians, black-skinned figures.??! A most characteristic case is a passage from 
the Letter of the Three Patriarchs to Emperor Theophilos describing a vision in which 
an Ethiopian cut a fruitful olive-tree from the ambo of St Sophia and defiled the 
church together with the emperor and his army, the Ethiopian being the iconoclast 
Patriarch Theodotos (815-21) who took the place of the deposed Patriarch Nikephoros 


(the olive-tree).??? 


Moreover, iconophile writers claimed that the communion with 
iconoclasts darkens the soul. It is possible, therefore, that the baptism of the 
Ethiopian eunuch as depicted on folio 65r of the Chludov Psalter could also be meant 
to allude to the conversion of iconoclasts to the true faith of Orthodoxy, especially 
since it is the belief in Christ's Incarnation that leads to acceptance of venerating the 
life-saving icons — the same belief that led the Ethiopian eunuch to his salvation 
through baptism. As Gregory Nazianzenus writes in his homily /n sanctum baptisma, 
through a conversion to the true faith of Christ, such as was undergone by the 
Ethiopian baptized by Philip, the soul becomes whitened even though the body might 
remain black.??* In other words, the Ethiopian's baptism symbolises the illumination 
of a person by the true knowledge of God offered through the Incarnation of the 
Logos in Jesus Christ — a truth that leads also to the veneration of icons. Accordingly, 
the conversion of this Ethiopian eunuch on folio 65r of the Chludov Psalter might be 
related to the affirmation of a belief in icons, not only because this episode from the 
New Testament is a historical incident associated with the discourse of the Incarnation 
and the fulfilment of scriptures, but also because it may stand as a typological 
reference to the abandonment of heretic darkness for an immersion in the light of 
Orthodoxy. The analogous typological allusions of the exorcization miracle depicted 
above enhance the potential of such an interpretation of the baptism scene with a 
second layer of meaning, aside from the direct and most obvious function of the 


miniature as illustrating the prophetic reference of Psalm 67:32 to Acts 8:26-40. 


9! For example, George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 679:10, 680:11/20; Theophylaktos of 
Ochrid, Enarratio in Joannem, PG 129, 1244D (with reference to Psalm 73:14). See also Lampe 
(1961), 48, “Aidioy’”’; Provatakis (1980), 50, 52-54. 

5? Ed. Munitiz et alii (1997), 73-75 (812.a-12.f). 

95 For example, Theodore the Studite says in his Epistulae, ed. Fatourso (1992), 344 (epistle 221:39- 
40), 451 (308:9-10): “Ov (eixovoudyov) thy kotvoviav, àózAgot, vc lov ógecc, ucAaivovoav ov oda, 
Gg mov qnuoiv 6 Ocoloyoc, AAA và PaOn rije wvyrje", "rj Mapa tæv aíipetikdv xorvovía OV koivòç 
dproc, ada pappakov, od odo Blazrov, &AAO vuxr]v uehalvov Kal okoričov". 

304 PG 36, 396A. 
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The illuminated page examined in this chapter is one of the most evocative 
and complex visual texts in the manuscript, both because of its wealth of sources used 
and for the multi-layered structure of its message. It alerts us to the complexities that 
are possible in this ninth-century codex, and to the need to explore the references to 
scripture and theology that underlie the imagery. The analysis in the next section of a 
miniature that combines three different gospel episodes in one composition will give 
further examples of this highly elaborate use of the visual language in the margins of 


the ninth-century Byzantine psalters. 


Psalm 84: Christ the healer and redeemer 
(Chludov Psalter, folio 84v) 


Folio 84v of the Chludov Psalter shows Christ standing before the protagonists 
of three different gospel episodes (fig. 117). In the top-left corner of the page, 
standing in a tree, is Zacchaeus, the tax-collector who climbed into a sycamore tree to 
see Christ passing by; when Christ asked to stay the night at his house he repented of 
his sins and offered to give half of his belongings to the poor (Luke 19:1-10). 
Immediately to the left of Christ is the woman who had been bleeding for twelve 
years, and who was cured and absolved from her sins when she touched Christ's robe 
with the faith that this act would cure her (Matthew 9:20-22, Mark 5:25-34, Luke 
8:43-48). She is shown in supplication. Below her is the prostitute whose sins were 
forgiven when she washed Christ's feet with her tears, dried them with her hair and 
anointed them with myrrh (Luke 7:36-50). This miniature accompanies Psalm 84:3 


33 


“Thou didst forgive the iniquities of thy people...” and illustrates it with three 
representative sinners who repented and were forgiven by Christ. 

The miniature is unique in its eclectic choice of imagery from the New 
Testament (three separate events narrated in different gospels). To my knowledge, the 
only other surviving examples in Byzantine art of such a conflation are two 


miniatures with exactly the same subject, again illustrating Psalm 84:3. They appear 


in later marginal psalters, the eleventh-century Barberini Psalter (itself indirect copy 





505 Briefly presented also in Evangelatou (2001a). 
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of the Chludov Psalter) and the fourteenth-century Hamilton Psalter.") The absence 
of such a composition from the Utrecht, the Stuttgart and the Bristol Psalter supports 
the idea that this imagery did not belong to the tradition of psalm illustration before 
Iconoclasm. Most likely it is an innovation of the ninth century, appearing for the first 
time in the Chludov Psalter itself (or a similar and contemporary psalter, now lost). In 
this case we need to investigate the specific reasoning that produced the composition, 
and whether it could be related to iconophile polemics. 

The first point to note is the frequency with which a number of repentant and 
forgiven sinners from various gospel episodes are mentioned together in Early 
Christian and Byzantine religious writings. They appear in hymns, homilies, and 
theological discourses as moral examples for the faithful, and demonstrate God’s 
clemency and forgiveness of those who repent."" The most frequently cited couple of 
all such figures, mentioned alone or with other repentant sinners, are the tax-collector 
(either the anonymous figure in the parable of the tax-collector and the Pharisee in 
Luke 18:10-14, or Zacchaeus) and the prostitute, the woman referred to in Luke 7:36- 


50.°°8 Other such figures often quoted are the good thief, the Canaanite woman, the 


506 Barberini Psalter, folio 145v, Anderson — Canart — Walter (1989), 111-12; Hamilton Psalter, folio 
160v, Havice (1978), 433 (she identifies Zacchaeus and the woman in haemorrhage, and mentions two 
other “sinners”, both women, shown in the same miniature. The prostitute may be the one with the 
"streaming hair"; Dufrenne [1978] names in the Hamilton miniature Zacchaeus, the prostitute and the 
woman in haemorrhage). In the Theodore Psalter Christ's meeting with Zacchaeus and the prostitute is 
shown in two separate miniatures on folio 113r, Der Nersessian (1970), 44, fig. 186. For the 
Pantokrator Psalter which conflates only the episodes with Zacchaeus and the prostitute see below, p. 
154, fig. 118. The conflation of gospel episodes in two miniatures of the ninth-century cod. Paris. gr. 
923 of the Sacra Parallela is of a different nature: on folio 212r Christ appears simultaneously in front 
of figures that are mentioned in the same gospel chapter the one after the other (Jairus and the woman 
in haemorrhage, Luke 8:41-44 — the same conflation in the eleventh-century cod. Paris. gr. 74; 
Weitzmann [1979], 174-75, fig. 454); on folio 260r the healing of the paralytic of Bethesda (John 5:14) 
is combined with the true vine (John 15:1-2), because the two passages appear in the codex of the 
Sacra Parallela the one after the other (Weitzmann [1979], 181-82, fig. 479; for the second conflation 
and its symbolic significance see also Evangelatou [2002].) 

507 Examples in: Gregory Nazianzenus, In sancta lumina, PG 36, 356A/C, In sanctum baptisma, PG 
36, 405B; Epiphanios of Cyprus In sanctam Christi resurrectionem (dubia), PG 43, 473B; John 
Chrysostom, In psalmos (dubia), PG 55, 531, 548, 576, 577, 678; Andrew of Crete, Magnus canon, PG 
97, 1356CD, 1364D, 1377A, 1384B-D; Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 689/691 
(epistle 477:65-76/116-23). See also the following note. 

5°8 Examples in: John Chrysostom, In psalmos (dubia), PG 55, 543, 641, In Thomam (spuria), PG 59, 
687; Proclos of Constantinople, New Homilies, ed. Leroy (1967), 194 (homily 27, X.58), 250 (homily 
33, XV.59); Andrew of Crete, Magnus canon, PG 97, 1337C, 1376D-1377A, 1381AB, 1384B, 1412C; 
Patriarch Nikephoros, Apologeticus, PG 100, 628AB; Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros 
(1992), 717 (epistle 487:28-39); Patriarch Photios, Bibliotheca, ed. Henry (1959-77), VIIL, 148:18-20; 
Typikon of the Great Church, ed. Mateos (1962-63), IL, 26:13-15, 28:4-6, 30:15-17 (three troparia of 
Lent); Typikon of the Church of the Anastasis, ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (1891-98), II, 67:6-10, 
75:30-34. 
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repentant Apostle Peter or King David.??? Proclos of Constantinople, in a homily on 
Christmas day where he mentions various natural elements and people that prepare 
their offerings to Christ, speaks of “the woman in haemorrhage (who offers) faith; the 
prostitute (who offers) myrrh; the trees (which offer) Zacchaeus;”*!° —the three 
figures shown on folio 84v of the Chludov Psalter. John of Damascus in a passage of 
his Carmina mentions together five repentant and saved sinners, three of which are 
the tax-collector, the prostitute and the woman in haemorrhage — the other two being 
the Canaanite woman and the good thief.?!! Perhaps the three figures shown in the 
Chludov miniature were mentioned together also in other texts, but it is not necessary 
to suppose that the planner of this composition depended on a specific literary source 
for his choice. My hypothesis is that in his selective treatment of the gospel story the 
planner was influenced generally by the literary tradition mentioned above (selective 
reference to various repentant sinners), while the specific selection of the three sinners 
may have originated in certain ideas and texts of iconophile polemics. Some relevant 
suggestions will be made below. 

One place to look at is the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council of 787, 
which ended the first period of Iconoclasm and restored icon veneration. In one 
passage of the sixth session it is argued that words and images appeal to the senses of 
the faithful and lead them to a moral life through both hearing and sight. Images are 
said to have the didactic power to remind the faithful of the moral principles of 
Christian life, and help them avoid sin or induce them to repent by presenting them 
with venerable examples from the seriptures.?!? The first example mentioned in this 
passage speaks of the uprooting of greed and avarice with the help of an icon of 
Matthew (the tax-collector who became Apostle) or “of Zacchaeus climbing a 
sycamore because he wanted to see Christ, and making a commitment to him to give 
half of his goods to the poor and, if he had defrauded anyone of anything, to return 
four times as much"."! The second example concerns the carnal passion of adultery 
which can be resisted by the image of the chaste Joseph or the blessed Susanna.°!* In 


our miniature on folio 84v of the Chludov Psalter, the example of Zacchaeus fits with 


50 For examples see references in the two previous notes. 

510 In natalem diem domini, PG 65, 713D; among the other sinners mentioned in 713C are the 
Samaritan woman, the Canaanite woman and the anonymous tax-collector. 

511 PG 96, 817AB. 

5? Mansi XIII, 360B. 

53 Mansi XIII, 360BC, trans. Sahas (1986), 171-72. 

514 Mansi XII, 360C. 
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this text. The repentant prostitute is also a figure emblematic of the fight against 
adultery and lust. Compared to Joseph or Susanna, she is better suited for the 
illustration of the verse “Thou didst forgive the iniquities of thy people," since it was 
she and not the Old Testament figures that committed the carnal sin which she later 
repented and for which she received forgiveness. Similarly the woman in 
haemorrhage, although not mentioned in the discussions at the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council, follows the spirit of the relevant passage, enhancing the didactic overtone of 
the miniature. This woman appears frequently in Early Christian and Byzantine 
literature as an exemplary convert to morality: she demonstrates the power of faith, 
since it was her strong belief in Christ that brought about her cure when she touched 
the Lord’s clothes and led him to recognize her as worthy of forgiveness (Mark 5:28- 
34).° To conclude, the miniature on folio 84v of the Chludov Psalter does not seem 
to have an identifiable single source, but conceptually the figures are carefully 
selected to visually enhance the moral message of the psalm text. They combine the 
appeal of both word and image for the edification of the users of the psalter, and 
consequently make a specific statement about the value and use of icons, in line with 
the passage from the Seventh Ecumenical Council mentioned above. 

It may be that the woman in haemorrhage as one of the three sinners in the 
miniature is a special case here, for she has a specific and prominent significance in 
iconophile literature.*!° A key text in this respect is the fourth-century Historiae 
Ecclesiasticae by Eusebios of Caesarea, in which it is recorded that as a thank- 
offering for her cure the woman had erected a statue of herself at the feet of Christ in 
front of her house. Beside Christ’s figure was growing a miraculous plant that could 
cure a variety of diseases, so proving the sacred nature of the statue itself.°!” This 
sculpture is mentioned again in the fifth century by Philostorgios, continuator of 


518 


Eusebios’ Historiae Ecclesiasticae, ^ and in the sixth century by Malalas in his 





55 Origen, In Matthaeum, PG 13, 884BC; Athanasios, In caecum a nativitate (spuria), PG 28, 
1112AB; John Chrysostom, /n principium indictionis (spuria), PG 59, 575, 578; In sanguinis fluxu 
laborantem (spuria), PG 64, 19-20; Proclos of Constantinople, /n natalem diem domini, PG 65, 713D; 
Andrew of Crete, Magnus Canon, PG 97, 1356CD, 1377A; Theodore the Studite, Jambi, PG 99, 
1780C; Patriarch Photios, Bibliotheca, ed. Henry (1959-77), VIIL, 99:27-31; Theophylaktos of Ochrid, 
Enarratio in Matthaeum, Enarratio in Marcum, PG 123, 232A, 544A; Euthymios Zigabenos, 
Commentarius in Lucam, PG 129, 944B, 945A.. 

516 Some of the texts referred to below are also mentioned by Charib (1993), 28-34. 

517 PG 20, 680B-C (VII, 18). 

518 VII, 3; Greek text in Dobschütz (1899), 257*-258*. 
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Chronographia.""? The statue was apparently destroyed in the sixth or seventh 
century, but the circumstances are unknown.??? Particularly frequent references to it 
appear in iconophile literature, since its alleged dedication by the cured woman 
provided many arguments in support of images. According to the iconophiles, the 
creation of this statue already in apostolic times proved that the use of holy images 
was indeed a very old and venerable tradition in the Church, sanctioned by the 
apostles or even Christ himself, by not being opposed to it.??' Equally crucial was the 
fact that miraculous cures were effected by the plant growing at the feet of Christ's 
statute. This was cited to prove the holiness of this and other images, and to refute 
iconoclastic accusations that icons were idolatrous and demonic objects."? The statue 
also provided a valid example of the commemorative nature of images that remind the 
faithful of holy persons and their deeds, in order to edify the viewer and honour the 
figures depicted.??? It was even claimed that the existence of this sculpture offered the 
strongest evidence possible that the miraculous healing of the bleeding woman by 
Christ had really occurred, so providing a palpable example of how images can not 
only commemorate but even prove the truth of Christ's Incarnation and life on 
earth. 

The Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council mention the statue no less than 
four times." Major iconophile authors, such as Patriarchs Germanos and Nikephoros 


or John of Damascus and George the Monk, make repeated references to this image of 


51? PG 97, 236-239 (X). The statue was mentioned in other texts as well, for example, Antipatros of 
Bostra, Fragmenta, PG 85, 1793D (quoted in the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIU, 
13DE, and by Patriarch Nikephoros, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone [1997], 156-57 [$ 88:4-12]); 
Asterios of Amaseia, as in note 524 below. 

520 Charib (1993), 30. 

?! Germanos of Constantinople, Ad Thomam Claudiopoleos, PG 98, 188, quotes Eusebios on the 
existence of the statue and claims that Christ himself did not reject this monument, but considered it 
appropriate that his miracle should be commemorated in this way. The same claim is put forward in the 
Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 125E-128A, while in 268CE, it is emphasized 
that this statue was erected already in apostolic times and was later mentioned by many Fathers of the 
Church. Patriarch Nikephoros, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 141 ($82:41-56), 319-320 
(§200:5-15), notes that the apostles did not reject this statue, and he claims that it was an ancient 
evidence for the veneration of icons. 

52 The miraculous plant is mentioned by: Germanos of Constantinople, Ad Thomam Claudiopoleos, 
PG 98, 188; John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 173 (IIL.69); Acts 
of Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 93D, 125E, 268D; George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. 
Wirth (1978), 540:8-9, 786:11-20. 

93 For example, Germanos of Constantinople, Ad Thomam Claudiopoleos, PG 98, 188; Acts of the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 93DE, 125D-128A. 

5^ Patriarch Nikephoros, in his Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 384C, and his Refutatio et eversio, ed. 
Featherstone (1997), 154-56 ($87:9-57), mentions the homily of Asterios of Amaseia on the woman in 
haemorrhage, known also from Patriarch Photios, Bibliotheca, ed. Henry (1959-77) VIII, 99:5-100:21, 
where it is stated that the existence of the statue was proof of the woman's miraculous healing. 

55 Mansi XIII, 13DE, 93DE, 125DE, 268CE. 
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the cured woman at the feet of Christ.??? Nikephoros and George the Monk emphasize 
that the statue and the miracles effected by the plant were recorded by Eusebios of 
Caesarea." This was a fact of the greatest significance for the iconophiles, because 
Eusebios’ writings opposed the portraiture of Christ and the apostles as being against 
Christian custom and pertinent to the culture of idolaters, and iconoclasts quoted him 
as an example of patristic adversity to icon veneration. ??? Nikephoros and George the 
Monk argued that Eusebios was proven wrong by his own words, since not only did 
he record the statue of the healed woman at Jesus’ feet dating from apostolic times, 
but in the same passage he also mentioned the dissemination of images showing 
Christ, Peter and Paul, thereby attesting to an old and widespread tradition of image 
making and veneration in the Church."? 

Since it would seem that the planners and viewers of the Chludov Psalter 
were very probably aware of the iconophile significance of referring to the woman in 
haemorrhage, we need to look in more detail at this miniature. The woman is shown 
touching Christ’s leg at the height of his knee with the index finger of her right hand, 
and raising her left in a gesture of invocation. It was usual, however, both before and 


after iconoclasm, to shown her either holding or even pulling the hem of Christ’s 





226 Patriarch Germanos, Ad Thomam Claudiopoleos, PG 98, 188, Epistola Gregorii papae Romani, PG 
98, 149C; Patriarch Nikephoros, four times in his Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 141 
($82:41-56), 154-56 (§87:9-57), 156-57 (888), 319-20 ($200:5-15), and once in his Antirrheticus LIT, 
PG 100, 384C; John of Damascus, twice in his Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 
171-72 (11.68), 173 (III.69). George the Monk, three times in his Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 540:8- 
19, 739:9-740:15, 786:11-20. Also mentioned in Adversus Constantinum Cabalinum, PG 95, 326A. 

57 Patriarch Nikephoros, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 156-157 (888:19-27), 319-320 
($200:5-15); George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 786:11-20. 

328 In his Historiae Ecclesiasticae, PG 20, 680CD (VII, 18), Eusebios considers the statue dedicated by 
the woman in haemorrhage and the paintings showing Christ, Peter, and Paul, that he himself had seen, 
as made according to pagan usage. In his letter to Constantia, sister of Constantine I, he likewise rejects 
the depiction of Christ in icons as idolatrous, and he mentions two images that a woman gave him as 
portraits of Christ and Paul, which he kept hidden as objects harmful to Christians, Epistola ad 
Constantiam Augustam, PG 20, 1545-49, esp. 1548B-D. (Passages from both texts translated by 
Mango [1986], 16-18). In their polemics iconoclasts quoted at least Eusebios' letter to Constantia; 
indeed, this text made part of the Definition of the iconoclast council of 754, known today by its 
refutation in the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 208D-356D (Eusebios' letter 
and its refutation in 313A-317C; Eusebios condemned as Arian, his writings source of iconoclast 
beliefs in 253A). The same letter is repeatedly mentioned and condemned by Patriarch Nikephoros, 
Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 93-94 ($46), 158-59 ($89), 375-76 ($173), 313-14 ($196), 
where Eusebios is mentioned as Arian and impious heretic, as also in pp. 43 ($19:80), 116 (§71:43-44), 
156-57 ($88), 319-20 ($200:6-25). Nikephoros has also written an entire treatise against Eusebios, 
Contra Eusebium, ed. Pitra (1852), 371-503. 

?? As in note 527 above. D. Afinogenov has suggested to me that the iconophile writers’ frequent 
mention of the statue erected by the cured woman may be explained exactly because it was referred to 
by Eusebios, whose writing were employed by iconoclasts to support their case. Eusebios' reference to 
the statue is also mentioned by John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 
173 (1IL.69), but without any special comment on the fact that Eusebios speaks of the sculpture, 
although he opposes the use and veneration of holy icons. 
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garment (figs 114, 119, 121),5 or stretching out her hands before him in deep 


) 531 
» 


prostration, either without making any physical contact (fig. 120 or holding his 


feet in sign of veneration.?? The Chludov miniature is the only example known to me 
in which she is not holding Christ's garment but touching part of his body with the 
index finger of her hand. This suggests a possible visual reference to the iconophile 
idea that Christ could be represented in images because he was tangible. In other 
words, he had a human body that could be and was touched by various people, such as 


the woman in haemorrhage and, of course, the prostitute who anointed him (also in 


this miniature).??? 


Moreover, the gesture of the infirm woman is rather peculiar, somewhere 
between pointing at Christ and touching him. This iconographic detail evokes an 
iconophile passage of Theodore the Studite. Commenting on the fact that John the 
Baptist had pointed at Christ when uttering the famous words “Behold the Lamb of 
God" (John 1:29), Theodore adds: “That which is seen is circumscribable, not to 
mention that which is pointed out with the finger". This counts for Theodore as a 
justification for icons.” Perhaps the peculiar gesture of the woman reflects this 
passage. Her index finger is pointing at Jesus as if to say, "This is the Son of Man 


whom I have touched." The iconophile implications of this miniature recall an 


53! For example, on a wall-painting of the second quarter of the fourth century in the Roman catacomb 
of SS Marcellinus and Petrus, and on a Roman ivory plaque of around 410-420 now in the Musée du 
Louvre, Age of Spirituality (1979), 439, cat. no. 397, and 446-48, cat. no. 407 (figs 114, 119); folio 
212r of the ninth-century cod. Paris. gr. 923 (fig. 121), Weitzmann (1979), 174, fig. 454; folios 18r and 
71v of the eleventh-century cod. Laur. VI, 23, Velmans (1971), 24, 35-36, figs 30, 142. 

53! For example, on an amulet dated to the sixth or seventh century (fig. 120), possibly from Egypt, 
now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Age of Spirituality (1979), 440, cat. no. 398 (the 
detail more visible in Tuerk [1999], fig. 1). 

5? For example, folio 122r of the eleventh-century cod. Laur. VI. 23, Velmans (1971), 42, fig. 211. 

533 (Cf. I John 1:1 “That ... which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked at and our hands have touched", a passage often quoted in iconophile and other religious texts 
concerned with Christ's human nature.) Examples of references to Christ's tangibility in iconophile 
literature: Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 963B, Mansi XIII, 256C, 282E, 340E; 
Patriarch Nikephoros, Epistola ad Leonem III papam, PG 100, 189AB, Antirrhetici I-IT, PG 100, 240C, 
272A-C, 292A, 368B, 372A, 373A, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 279 (§175:80), 289 
($182:28-29); Theodore the Studite, Antirrhetici I-III, PG 99, 332B, 333A, 356A, 389C, 396A, 397AB, 
Refutatio et subversio, PG 99, 444A, 445B, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 190 (epistle 71:45), 344 
(221:65-67), 580 (416:6-8), 663 (463:50-58); Life of Euthymios of Sardis, ed. Papadakis (1970), 80/81 
($18:62-63/80-81). Examples of other texts where Christ's tangibility is considered proof of his human 
nature: Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 633D, 677 AB, 692D, 693D, 756AB, 1196A, 
Mansi V, 9A, 25B, 44B, 205A, 209AB, 212A-E; Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 
360E, 425BC, 433A, 477D; Epiphanios of Cyprus, Panarion, PG 41, 792BC, 732C-733A (reference to 
the prostitute touching Christ), 736B (reference to the woman in haemorrhage touching Christ), PG 42, 
681C (reference to the prostitute touching Christ), 816A, 817A; Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. 
Uthermann (1981), 176 (X.2:19), 218-21 (XIIL3:27-28/37/72/100), 256/257 (XIV: 7/25). 

534 Theodore the Studite, Antirrheticus III, PG 99, 404C, trans. Roth (1981), 89. Also mentioned in a 
different context by Corrigan (1992), 75. 
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exegesis on the relevant gospel episode in two Middle Byzantine commentaries, 
where it is stated that the bleeding woman was healed when she touched Christ’s 
garment, i.e. “his flesh”, and whoever believes in the Incarnation touches Christ’s 
garment (his flesh) like her and achieves salvation." This comment not only 
emphasizes the importance of physical contact as proof of Christ’s human nature, it 
also suggests that every Christian can see himself in the role of the woman in 
haemorrhage, saved from sin through faith in the Incarnation — a faith declared also 
through the veneration of Christ’s image. 

Both the women in this miniature, therefore, stress Christ’s tangibility, and 
Zacchaeus too is part of the same argument. For iconophile writers, the fact that Jesus 
had a human body confined in time and space (i.e. was bodily present only at one 
place at a time, was arriving at or departing from a town, was entering or leaving a 
house — all of which are attested in his meeting with Zacchaeus, Luke 19:1/5) are 
proof of his human nature, which of course is the main justification for his 
representation in images. Many other Chludov miniatures can be also related to this 
iconophile argument of Christ's circumscription in time and place, the most obvious 
being his Entombment and especially the novel iconography of his rising from the 
Tomb, as well as the frequent depiction of the Sepulchre, discussed in the following 
section of this chapter. 

The bodily circumscription of Christ and his tangibility are only two of his 
human attributes used by iconophiles as proof of the Incarnation of the Logos and 
consequently of the legitimacy of his representation in icons. Other arguments base 


themselves on gospel accounts of the fact that Jesus could get tired, fall asleep, feel 


535 Theophylaktos of Ochrid (eleventh century), Enarratio in Marcum, PG 123, 544A; Euthymios 
Zigabenos (twelfth century), Commentarius in Lucam, PG 129, 945BC. 

536 Christ's entry to Jericho and his stay at Zacchaeus’ house is not specifically mentioned in iconophile 
texts, but other similar cases (like Christ's absence from Bethany when Lazarus died, proof of his 
human nature not being omnipresent as his divine nature), or general references to his coming and 
going to places, walking and sitting, are mentioned, for example, in: Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council, Mansi XIII, 253C, 337E-340A; Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrhetici I-II, PG 100, 304A, 368D- 
369A; Theodore the Studite, Antirrheticus III, PG 99, 396AB, 401B, 404BC, Refutatio et subversio, 
PG 99, 444A, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 344 (epistle 221:61), 493 (359:14-16). For more 
extensive and generic references to the iconophile argument of Christ's circumscription in time and 
space see p. 172, n. 617 below. Christ's movement in space is frequently mentioned in Early Christian 
and Byzantine theology as proof of his human nature. A few examples: Epiphanios of Cyprus, 
Panarion, PG 41, 732CD-733A (reference to Christ's entrance to the Pharisee's house where the 
prostitute anointed him according to Luke 7:36-38 — the woman depicted on folio 84v of the Chludov 
Psalter); Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 218 (XIII.3:26-27), 256-57 (XIV.1:16- 
18); Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 425B-D, 484C-E, 708B. 
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thirsty or hungry, cry, sweat, experience pain, sorrow, agony or anger." Many of 
these human, physical and emotional reactions of Christ are explicit or implicit in 
various miniatures of the Chludov Psalter, and allow the viewer to recall the narrative 
details of the gospel episodes. For example, in the incident of the conversion of the 
Samaritan woman (folio 33r), Christ became tired and thirsty and sat next to the well 
(John 4:6-7). Before he rebuked the wind and sea (folio 88r, fig. 106) he had fallen 
asleep in the boat on lake Tiberiad (Mark 4:38). While praying in Gethsemane (folios 
66v, 113r) he was anxious for his oncoming passion and sweating in agony (Matthew 
26:36-46, Mark 14:33-42, Luke 22:40-46). When suffering on the Cross (folio 67r, 
fig. 1), he became thirsty but resented the taste of the vinegar and gall they gave him 
(John 19:28-30).?5* By contrast, he rejoiced in the perfume of the myrrh with which 
the prostitute anointed him (Luke 7:38/46), as in the miniature on folio 84v.??? This 
miniature, therefore, exploits the implications of three different gospel episodes that 
demonstrate simultaneously Christ's bodily circumscription in the house of Zacchaeus 
and his tangibility and sense of smell as attested to by the woman in haemorrhage and 
by the prostitute. The human attributes and reactions of Christ are emphatically 
presented or alluded to in this miniature as a vehement statement of his Incarnation 
and consequently his representability in icons. 

It is worth making a comparison between the corresponding illustrations of the 
Chludov and Pantokrator Psalters for verse 84:3, to see that of the two, the Chludov 
codex is the more aggressively iconophile. Folio 118r of the Pantokrator Psalter has 
Christ with only two figures, Zacchaeus and the prostitute, to illustrate the verse 
“Thou didst forgive the iniquities of thy people" (fig. 118).°4° The absence of the 
woman in haemorrhage lessens the iconophile impact. Also, the prostitute in the 
Pantokrator miniature is simply presenting the myrrh container to Jesus as she kneels 
at his feet, while in the Chludov illustration she is actually touching Christ's feet as 
she pours the myrrh on them, so emphasizing his bodily nature. The Pantokrator 
miniature, therefore, primarily stresses God's forgiveness. It has much less of an 


iconophile flavour than the Chludov Psalter. 


537 See p. 123, n. 406 above. 

58 John of Damascus, Expositio fidei, ed. Kotter (1973), 141 (58, III.14:107-108), and De duabus 
voluntatibus, PG 95, 176AB, mentions these two reactions as proof of Christ's human nature. 

53° Mentioned by John of Damascus, De duabus voluntatibus, PG 95, 176A, as proof of Christ's human 
nature. 

59? Dufrenne (1966), 31, pl. 18. 
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The iconophile aspect of the Chludov miniature on folio 84v may, like the 
miniatures with the exorcism of demons or rebuking the wind and the sea examined 
above, operate on a typological level as well. It has been suggested that the rescues 
shown on folios 65r and 88r (figs 106, 111) may have been understood as prefiguring 
the defeat of iconoclasm. Much in the same way, the cures of sin and sickness of the 
New Testament figures shown on folio 84v may have been equated with the rescue 
from heresy that the Orthodox Church rejoiced in at the end of iconoclasm. There is 
support for this in iconophile texts, where iconoclasts are described as diseased, 
adulterous, and avaricious, in other words, as afflicted by sufferings and sins similar 
to those of the woman in haemorrhage, the prostitute, and Zacchaeus before their 
repentance and redemption. These matters deserve further discussion. 

One of the most frequent expressions found in Early Christian and Byzantine 
literature, iconophile writings included, is the comparison of sin in general and heresy 
in particular to a serious illness that has afflicted the soul of Christians or the Church 
itself.?^' The Acts of the ecumenical councils and treatises on dogmatic issues 
repeatedly speak about a “healthy” (Orthodox) or a “sick” (heretic) faith, belief, 
opinion, mind, person etc.?? Heresy is described as an epidemic that spreads from 


one afflicted Christian to the other, or as an infectious, contagious illness that must be 


5! Examples in iconophile texts: Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 160AB; 
Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 377D, 548C; Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. 
Fatouros (1992), 474 (epistle 333:27); Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1983- 
85), I, 16 (epistle 1:463); Vita Nicephori, PG 100, 117A; Life of Nikephoros of Sevaze, ed. Halkin 
(1953), 21 ($ 4); Examples in other texts: Acts of the following ecumenical councils: the first, Mansi II, 
644D; the second, Mansi III, 585A; the third, Mansi IV, 1033C, 1045D, 1253D, 1304C; the fourth, 
Mansi VIL, 833AB; the fifth, Mansi IX, 492D, 512B. Theodoret, In psalmos, PG 80, 1381B (Psalm 
67:10); Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 104-106 (VII.1:16/18/21/37-38/45/58- 
59/62/66-67), 111 (VIL2:68); Patriarch Photios, Bibliotheca, ed Henry (1959-77), IL, 79:29, 89:7-8, IV, 
155:40. For the relation of sin to sickness of both body and soul, an idea already found in the Bible, 
see for example Cyril of Jerusalem, In paralyticum juxta piscinam jacentem, PG 33, 1133A; John 
Chrysostom, /n paralyticum per tectum, PG 51, 58, 60, Sermo in paralyticum (spuria), PG 61, 779-80; 
Lampe (1961), 922, *vóooc", 2;3. 

542 (Cf. 1. Timothy 6:3-4 “If anyone teaches false doctrines and does not agree to the sound (lit. healthy) 
instruction of our Lord Jesus Christ and to godly teaching, he is conceited and understands nothing. He 
has an unhealthy interest in controversies and arguments that result in envy, quarrelling...", a passage 
often cited in anti-heretic polemics). Examples in iconophile texts: Patriarch Nikephoros, Apologeticus, 
PG 100, 541C, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 46 ($21:30-34), 69 ($31:43-44), 122 
($74:7); Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 191 (epistle 71:67), 796 (532:30-31); 
George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 453:4-5, 529:9 (on various heresies); Life of Patriarch 
Tarasios, ed. Efthymiadis (1998), 104-105 ($ 29:7-10); Vita Nicephori, PG 100, 65B, 73C, 83D, 132D; 
Vita Theodori Studitae, PG 99, 280C; Vita Methodii, PG 100, 12574; Life of Nikephoros of Sevaze, ed. 
Halkin (1953), 22 (§ 4). Examples in other texts: Acts of the following ecumenical councils: the first, 
Mansi IL, 657D, 760BC, 797D; the second, Mansi III, 557B, 561C; the third, Mansi IV, 897B, 1033D, 
1053D, 1264E, 1376C, 1388D, Mansi V, 61D, 292D; the sixth, Mansi XI, 280B, 284E, 705D, 733E- 
736A. 
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stopped by cutting away the infected members from the body of the Church." Often 
heretics are called “diseased” (vocovvrec), and described as blind and deaf or crippled, 
because they cannot see and hear the truth of Orthodoxy, nor can they walk in the way 
of piety." The expulsion of heresy is seen as the cure of a disease, performed by the 
advocates of the Orthodox faith with the help of Christ the healer.?^? 

Expressions of this kind abound in iconophile texts." For example, the Acts 
of the Seventh Ecumenical Council compare iconoclasm to a chronic disease difficult 
to cure." In his Apologeticus, Patriarch Nikephoros emphasizes that when the 
scriptures speak about Christ's healing miracles they refer above all to the salvation of 
the soul from the sickness of sin, the same sickness that in his days has afflicted 


iconoclasts, who were blinded, deafened and crippled by their heretic ideas.) A 


555 Examples in iconophile texts: Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 213C, 217A; 
Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 209A, 213C, Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 401C, Refutatio 
et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 12 ($6:60), 128 (§76:12), 301 ($189:33); George the Monk, 
Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 3:14-16; Vita Nicephori, PG 100, 52C. Examples in other texts: Acts of 
the following ecumenical councils: the first, Mansi II, 794A; the second, Mansi III, 548D; the third, 
Mansi IV, 1017B, 1021A1096A, 1245C, Mansi V, 221BC; the fourth, Mansi VIL, 504A; the fifth, 
Mansi IX, 409C; the sixth, Mansi XI, 280E, 665A, 700A, 713DE. Gregory of Nyssa, In Meletium 
(Sermones), ed. Heil et alii (1967), 442:1-2; Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 111 
(VIL.2:80), 118 (VIIL.2:18-19); Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), III, 
30 (epistle 284:945-52), Bibliotheca, ed. Henry (1959-77), VIII, 24:18. 

544 (Cf. Isaiah 6:9-10 “Ye shall hear indeed, but ye shall not understand; and ye shall see indeed, but ye 
shall not perceive. For the heart of this people has become gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes have they closed; lest they should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
understand with their heart, and be converted, and I should heal them"; I. Corinthians 4:3-4 “And even 
if our gospel is veiled, it is veiled to those who are perishing. The god of this age has blinded the minds 
of unbelievers, so that they cannot see the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the image of 
God"; both passages often cited in anti-heretic polemics). Examples in iconophile texts: Acts of the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 963E, 965A, 1150D, Mansi XIII, 185A, 298BC, 324E, 349E- 
352A; Patriarch Nikephoros, Epistola ad Leonem III papam, PG 100, 177D-180A, Antirrhetici I-III, 
PG 100, 257B, 273C, 292A, 300B-D, 313AB, 317A, 348B, 365A, 376A, 425A/C, 465B, 480C, 489C, 
Apologeticus, PG 100, 541C, 565B, 605AB, 625D, 628A, 637D, 673B-D, 709A, 749D, Refutatio et 
eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 16 ($8:31-32), 18 ($9:49-50), 218 ($122:47-90), 219 ($124:16-18), 
293 ($184:54-56), 297 ($186:37-39), 306 (§192:37-38), 319 ($199:19-24); Theodore the Studite, 
Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 344 (epistle 221:57), 493 (359:22), 571 (410:22-26), 587 (419:39-40), 
818-19 (542:20/26-28); Nouthesia, ed. Mitsidis (1989), 176:635, 177:675-76, 191:1037; Vita 
Nicephori, PG 100, 113D. Examples in other texts: Acts of the following ecumenical councils: the 
third, Mansi IV, 624C, 637C, 672A, 1297C, Mansi V, 24C, 33D305D, 420B, 429DE; the fourth, Mansi 
VI, 593A, 669C, 697D, 748B, 777C, 820C, Mansi VII, 176B, 792E; the fifth, Mansi IX, 516D, 524C, 
584A; the sixth, Mansi XI, 277C, 532B. Epiphanios of Cyprus, Panarion, PG 41, 449CD, 685C, 901C, 
960C, 1033C, PG 42, 16B, 32D, 36C, 48B, 221CD (all excerpts mention the “blindness” of heresy). 

555 Examples in iconophile texts: Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 979CD, 1127A, 
1150D; Patriarch Nikephoros, Apologeticus, PG 100, 564C-D, 625D, 672A. Examples in other texts: 
Acts of the following ecumenical councils: the first, Mansi IL, 660B, 873D, 921D; the second, Mansi 
IIL, 581D; the third, Mansi IV, 1017B, 1044C, 1045C, 1096A, 1296D, 1297B, 1340C; the fourth, 
Mansi VII, 476A; the sixth, Mansi XI, 505A, 684BC, 713CD, 988A-C, 1049C. Epiphanios of Cyprus, 
Panarion, PG 42, 188AB. 

546 See the references in the previous five notes. 

347 Mansi XII, 1018D, 1127A. 

548 PG 100, 689B-D. 
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similar passage is found in a letter by Theodore the Studite, in which he expresses his 
hope that Christ will appear to cure the iconoclast disease.?^? In the Vita of Patriarch 
Nikephoros and in his third Antirrheticus, we even find mention of iconoclasts who 
were said to have been afflicted by illness as a divine punishment for their heretic 
ideas." 

Healing miracles appear in the Chludov, Pantokrator and Paris marginal 
Psalters alongside Psalm 102:3, where Jesus is depicted curing blind, crippled and 
possessed men (figs 122).°°' These may again have been read as allusions to the 
uprooting of sin and impiety, including heresy, and implicitly iconoclasm. It is quite 
likely that Byzantine viewers would have been inclined to see an iconophile reference 
whenever the imagery reminded them of the theological rhetoric of their period. Some 
cases may seem far-fetched to the modern reader; but folio 84v of the Chludov Psalter 
is something of a paradigm of a visual text reflecting the thinking of the period, since 
every one of the three sinners depicted can be related to particularly characteristic 
expressions of the iconophile literature concerning the impious iconoclasts. So the 
woman with a 12-year haemorrhage can obviously be associated with the widespread 
description of these heretics as chronically disease members of the Church, in need of 
a drastic cure that will come only with their acceptance of icon veneration (the 
Orthodox legality of which they are being reminded of by the tradition regarding the 
statue the woman herself erected in veneration of Christ). 

The prostitute repenting at the feet of Christ can also be related to frequent 
expressions of Early Christian and Byzantine literature that identify heresy with 
prostitution and adultery.?? These expressions have their origin in the scriptures, 
where people unfaithful to the one and only God of the Bible and prone to impiety or 


idolatry are likened to prostitutes who know not only one man but stray among 





$99 Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 690-91 (epistle 477:89-123). 

55 PG 100, 116C-117A, 140C; 504D-508A. A similar case in the Letter of the Three Patriarchs, ed. 
Munitiz et alii (1997), 67 ($ 10.h). 

551 Chludov Psalter, folio 101v; Pantokrator Psalter, folio 144r, Dufrenne (1966), 33, pl.22; Paris 
marginal Psalter, folio 9v, Dufrenne (1966), 44, pl. 36. 

52 Examples in: Acts of Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 1105C, 1249A; Acts of the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 501A, 716D; Epiphanios of Cyprus, Panarion, PG 41, 361D-364B, 
1065B, PG 42, 752D; Patriarch Photios, Amphilochia, ed. Westerink (1986-88), V, 229 (question 
178:6-14). In psalm commentaries: on Psalm 72:27, Eusebios, In psalmos, PG 23, 849AB, Cyril of 
Alexandria, In psalmos, PG 69, 1185C, Theodoret, In psalmos, PG 80, 1452D-1453A; on Psalm 
105:39, Origen, /n psalmos, PG 12, 1565CD; Hesychios, /n psalmos, PG 39, 1300C; John Chrysostom, 
In psalmos (spuria), PG 55, 665. See also Lampe (1961), 1122, “opveia’” 11, “xopvetw” 8, "nópvq" 6. 
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many." Iconophile sources often use this metaphor to describe iconoclasts, who are 
said to have a whore’s face or an adulterous mind, prone to be unfaithful to the true 
dogma of the Church.??^ Patriarch Nikephoros and George the Monk even accuse 
iconoclasts of themselves being tormented by their carnal passions, suggesting that 


their heretic ideas result from immorality.? Moreover, there are stories in iconophile 
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sources about icons that made prostitutes repen — as well as about icons that 


performed healing miracles.?? In addition, a passage from the Leimonarion, cited 
three times in the treatise of John of Damascus against iconoclasts and twice in the 
Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, actually declares that iconoclasm is much 
worse that fornication: the story speaks about a monk tormented by the demon of 
carnal passion to the extent of making him agree to abandon the veneration of icons in 
return for freedom from sexual desire. In the end, however, he gives up this 
compromise, after being told by a Father that visiting all the brothels in town is 
preferable to stop honouring the icons of Christ and the Virgin. 558 

The “prostitution” of iconoclasts to heresy, as referred to in iconophile 
sources, can also be related to the Old Testament story of Phineas (Numbers 25:7-8). 
Angry with the Midianite whore Chasbi who had seduced the Israelites to join in 
idolatry of Baal, Phineas killed her and her Jewish paramour Zambri. As already 
mentioned (p. 99), this biblical episode was frequently cited in iconophile literature as 
a typological reference to cleansing the Orthodox Church from impiety and more 
specifically the impiety of iconoclasm. Depicting the event in all three ninth-century 


Byzantine marginal psalters (figs 88, 90, 92) was probably intended to convey similar 


533 Cf. Psalm 72:27 “...thou hast destroyed every one that goes a whoring from thee"; Psalm 105:39 
"'...and they went a whoring with their own devices"; Isaiah 57:3 “But draw ye near hither, ye lawless 
children, the seed of adulterers and the harlot”; Jeremiah 3:1-3 “...yet thou hast gone a-whoring with 
many shepherds, and hast returned to me, saith the Lore...thou hadst a whore's face, thou didst become 
shameless toward all". 

554 Patriarch Nikephoros, Apologeticus, PG 100, 545D, 553BC, 792A, Refutatio et eversio, ed. 
Featherstone (1997), 47 (§22;10), 274 (§172:14-17, quoting a passage from the Panarion by 
Epiphanios of Cyprus); Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 431 (epistle 292:7-8); 
Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), I, 15 (epistle 1:420), 87 (37:9); Vita 
Nicephori, PG 100, 65AB, 149D. 

555 Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 220AB about Constantine V, Antirrheticus III, PG 
100, 465C, 488BC, 489B, 504CD, 524B (the last two about Constantine V), Apologeticus, PG 100, 
544C, 545A; George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth (1978), 746:9-10 about Leo III, 781:14-15 about 
Constantine V. 

556 Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 13BD, 85D-89A; both examples mentioned 
also by Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 400D-401A. 

557 Like the healing miracles recorded in the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Counicl, Mansi XIII, 
22C-24D, 57E-60B, 64B-68D, 73C-77B, 80E-85C, 89E-92B, 125A. 

558 Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 124 (III.13:3-20), 165 (1.64-65;11.67-68); Mansi 
XIII, 60D-61B, 193AB. 
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typological allusions. Iconophile texts sometimes relate Zambri associating with an 
idolatrous woman and abandoning the one and only God with the “fornication” 
committed by the iconoclasts who also forsook the true faith through their attachment 
to false beliefs, and so engaged in spiritual “prostitution” in the face of the Lord.*? If 
Phineas killing Zambri and Chasbi is meant to allude to the defeat of iconoclasm and 
the punishment of the “adulterous” heretics, the repentance of the prostitute on folio 
84v of the Chludov Psalter may be seen as a reference to heresy being expelled from 
the Church not through punishment, but through forgiveness and re-admission of the 
sincerely repentant iconoclasts. Indeed, the return of remorseful heretics was an issue 
of paramount importance to the Seventh Ecumenical Council. Its whole first Act and 
other passages throughout the proceedings are dedicated to this issue, with the 
conclusion that the true repentance of iconoclasts should be accepted according to the 
teaching of the apostles and the Church Fathers and the example of Christ himself, 
who had forgiven prostitutes and tax-collectors.?9? Forgiveness of repentant heretics 
was also a major issue after 843, when Patriarch Methodios had to deal with zealous 
iconophiles like the Studites, displeased with his politics of taking back in the Church 
so many former iconoclasts."" The ninth-century users of the Chludov Psalter must 
have been aware of this issue, and familiar with the description of iconoclasm as a 
form of “prostitution” to heresy; so they were likely to recognize relevant allusions in 
the figure of the prostitute on folio 84v of the Chludov Psalter. 

The appearance of Zacchaeus on the same page may also have been read as a 
reference to the repentant and forgiven iconoclasts, who in iconophile sources are 
constantly accused of their love of money and their acts of simony.?? As we have 
seen, these accusations are visualized in three of the most polemical miniatures in the 
Chludov Psalter.?9? On folio 35v the iconoclast John the Grammarian is depicted as a 
demoniac, holding a bag full of coins and surrounded by other containers of money, 


under the inspiration of an evil spirit (fig. 4). This must be the money-loving demon 





5 For example, Life of Patriarch Tarasios, ed. Efthymiadis (1998), 150 (8 58:5-8); Vita Nicephori, PG 
100, 149D. 

50 Mansi XII, 991-1052 (1015A reference to the prodigal son, the prostitute and the thief forgiven by 
Christ), 1055, 1118-19, Mansi XIIL, 61D (reference to Peter), 133BC, 364B, 426A, 475B-478D 
(reference to David, Manasses, prostitutes and tax-collectors). See also Giannopoulos (1988). 

56! See Grumel (1935), 385-393; Darrouzés (1987), 15-18. See also Methodios’ De iis qui abnegarunt, 
PG 100, 1309D (reference to Peter), 1316D; this is a text concerning the acceptance of various heretics, 
not only iconoclasts, back to the Orthodox Church. 

59? See pp. 31-32 above. 

563 See pp. 50-51 above; also Corrigan (1992), 28-30. 
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(@IAAPYPOC AAIMQN) who on folio 67v inspires an iconoclast priest to sell Church 
offices to other heretics (fig. 2). John the Grammarian appears again on folio 51v, 
inscribed as “second Simon and iconoclast’, trampled by Patriarch Nikephoros on a 
ground full of scattered coins, just like Simon Magus is being trampled by the apostle 
Peter right above (fig. 3). Other miniatures in the Chludov Psalter condemn avarice 
and praise charity: twice Christ is depicted talking to the rich man who could not enter 
the Kingdom of God because he would not forsake his riches (folios 11r, 52r, fig. 
123),° and on folio 35r the personification of charity gives alms to some monks, 
similar to the charitable man depicted on folio 116r (figs 219, 226).°° 

However, closer to the polemical overtone of the three miniatures that 
condemn the avarice of iconoclasts is the composition on folio 66r (fig. 124): there 
Psalm 68:10, “The zeal of your house will consume me’, is illustrated with the 
expulsion of the merchants and money-changers from the Temple according to 
Matthew 21:12-13 and John 2:14-17 (in the latter, the disciples recall Psalm 68:10 as 
a prophesy of the event).?96 Depicting Christ driving out the dealers and overthrowing 
their tables and merchandise is an eloquent allusion to the expulsion of iconoclastic 
simony and avarice from the Church. This interpretation is supported by canon 13 of 
the Seventh Ecumenical Council, which orders the re-consecration of churches and 
monasteries that in the iconoclast period were turned into taverns and other profane 
places. The canon closes with the citation from John 2:16 “Make not my father’s 
house into a market", uttered by Christ after he had turned the merchants out of the 
Temple." 

This typological use of the event as a reference to cleansing the Church of 
impiety is part of a long literary tradition. For example, in his Commentarius in 
Matthaeum, Origen compares the merchants that had infested the Temple with 
impious bishops and prelates who are using the Church like a den of thieves, 


exploiting the people of God and amassing iniguitous money, and warns them that 


59 Matthew 19:16-26; Mark 10:17-27; Luke 18:18-25. 

565 Corrigan (1992), 29, 112. 

56 The fragmentary inscription accompanying this miniature mentions the Gospel according to 
Matthew (EK TOY KATA MATOAION...), and indeed the scene includes only the pigeons referred to in 
Matthew 21:13 (and John 2:16) and omits the sheep and oxen referred to in John 2:15. However, the 
designer of the illustration evidently knew the Christological interpretation of Psalm 68:10 in John 
2:17, which was also repeated by psalm commentators such as Eusebios, In psalmos, PG 23, 740, and 
Athanasios, In psalmos, PG 27, 308CD. 

567 Mansi XIII, 431DE. 
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Christ will come to expel them as he did in the gospels." The writer compares the 
doves sold by the merchants in the Temple to the pure Christians that are mistreated 
by the unworthy leaders of the Church or to the virtues of a Christian soul (the latter 
considered to be the temple of God), disabled by avaricious and other sinful 
thoughts.?9? Even more relevant to our discourse is a passage from the Liber IV contra 
Manichaeos by Patriarch Photios, where the Manicheans are said to have desecrated 
the Church with their heretic beliefs even more drastically than the merchants 
profaned the Temple with their acts. Photios adds that the Manicheans are being 
expelled by Christ just as the merchants were in the gospels.?"? To the same tradition 
of typological interpretation belong some later texts that further illuminate the 
Byzantine perception of Matthew 21:13-14 and John 2:14-17 as an allusion to 
contemporary Church affairs. In the eleventh century, Theophylaktos of Ochrid writes 
in his Enarratio in Matthaeum that those who sell Church offices are like the 
merchants selling doves in the Temple, and that those who open their thoughts to the 
influence of demons turn their minds, the sanctuary of God, into a den of thieves.?! 
Both interpretations confirm that the merchants of the Temple on folio 66r of the 
Chludov Psalter allude to iconoclasts, since the latter were accused of selling Church 
offices and falling under the spell of demons both in iconophile texts and in other 
miniatures of the same codex. Theophylaktos comments in his Enarratio in Joannem 
that the merchants selling oxen, sheep and doves in the Temple symbolize those 
prelates who speculate at the expense of Christian preachers, simple-minded believers 
and their spiritual gifts respectively. He asserts that Christ will expel them from the 
Church as unworthy of priesthood, and will overturn the tables of those who preach 
the word of God for payment, to replace them with others.’ To the same exegetical 
tradition belongs the Commentarius in Matthaeum by the twelfth-century writer 
Euthymios Zigabenos, which states that by expelling the merchants from the Temple 
Christ has instructed his people to protect the Church against all iniquity.??? 

All these examples suggest that the typological reading of the gospel episode 
in question as a reference to the cleansing of the Church from iniquity and heresy was 


current in Byzantine thinking, and that the Chludov Psalter reflects this. It is therefore 


568 PG 13, 1444C-1453A. 
99? PG 13, 1453BC. 

5” PG 102, 229BC. 

5! PG 123, 372AB. 

572 PG 123, 1197. 

573 PG 129, 556A. 
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justifiable to propose that the expulsion of the merchants from the Temple illustrating 
Psalm 68:10 on folio 66r of the codex was probably read in the ninth century as a 
visual allusion to the expulsion from the Church of the avaricious and iniquitous 
iconoclasts. This scene is absent from the Utrecht, the Stuttgart and the Bristol 
Psalters, and it is again possible that the subject came into psalter illustration in the 
ninth century through the iconophile circles in Constantinople. 

To the same visual polemics against iconoclast avarice one could assign the 
figure of Zacchaeus on folio 84v, a person who as tax-collector was heavily criticised 
in the gospels, but at the same time, thanks to his sincere repentance, was judged 
worthy of forgiveness.?"^ He and the prostitute and the woman in haemorrhage on the 
same folio represent three sinners whose repentance, cure, and forgiveness may be 
seen as a typological allusion not only to the expulsion of heresy from the Church (the 
uprooting of avarice, prostitution and sickness), but also to the acceptance and 
salvation of the repentant iconoclasts, whose misdeeds were reminiscent, literally or 
typologically, of those forgiven by Christ in this miniature. Repentance is, in fact, a 
recurrent subject in the illustration of the Chludov and the Pantokrator Psalters, 
including miniatures of the repentant David, Manasses, and Peter.5™ These figures, 
emblematic of the value and power of repentance in Christian thought, are among 
those mentioned as examples to be imitated by the iconoclasts, and as proof of God's 
forgiveness towards remorseful sinners in iconophile texts discussing the acceptance 
of repentant heretics into the Church.?"6 Of all these miniatures it is the one on folio 
84v of the Chludov Psalter that can be invested with the most pronounced iconophile 
allusions, thanks to its combined reference to three different cases of New Testament 
figures, each one of which can be linked in multiple ways to iconophile polemics. 
This multiplicity of references to various theological and typological arguments in 
iconophile literature makes this miniature one of the most complex and sophisticated 


examples of visual exegesis in the pages of ninth-century Byzantine marginal psalters. 


574 Cf. Patriarch Photios, Bibliotheca, ed. Henry (1959-77), VIII, 87:31-39, quoting a homily by 
Asterios of Amaseia on Zacchaeus. 

575 David's repentance illustrating Psalm 50 on folio 50r of the Chludov Psalter (relevant text missing 
from the Pantokrator Psalters, Dufrenne [1966], 16); Manasses' repentance illustrating the relevant ode 
on folio 158v of the Chludov Psalter, and folio 220r of the Pantokrator Psalter (Dufrenne [1966], 37, pl. 
32); Peter's repentance illustrating Psalm 38:13 on folio 38v of the Chludov Psalter, and folio 48r of 
the Pantokrator Psalter (Dufrenne [1966], 24, pl. 7). All the relevant folios are missing from the Paris 
marginal Psalter, Dufrenne (1966), 41. 

576 See note 560 above. 
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The interpretation of a number of New Testament miniatures in the Chludov 
Psalter as instances of anti-iconoclast rhetoric and polemic has argued that sometimes 
it is necessary to treat the images on the same or facing pages together in order to 
extract the message; and indeed, the meaning of some miniatures can be fully 
appreciated only if they are related to others elsewhere in the manuscript. This 
approach has shown that the iconoclast-iconophile conflict may be manifested on 
nearly every page of the manuscript in one form or another. More examples of this, 
taken from all three ninth-century marginal psalters, will be examined in the 
following section, which discusses the multiplicity of references to iconophile 


thinking in scenes of Christ’s Resurrection. 
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III.2 Christ's Resurrection 


The second section of this chapter considers the representation of the 
Resurrection of Christ, the greatest of the New Testament miracles for Christian faith. 
This is the most frequently represented scene of any kind in the ninth-century 
marginal psalters, and appears in three basic iconographic types: the Anastasis (the 
Descent to Hades), Christ rising from the Tomb, and the Myrophores (the Holy 
Women at the Tomb). These scenes appear in different versions and sometimes 
contain unique or very rare iconographic features. Exploring the variety of sources 
and the complexity of meaning that lie behind these compositions reveals the high 
sophistication of the cultural background that was responsible for their production and 
use. 

In the Chludov Psalter the Resurrection appears ten times," but originally the 
codex may have included two more such representations, considering the evidence of 
the Theodore and the Barberini Psalters.""" By comparison the Crucifixion appears 
only five, the Ascension four, and the Baptism three times (possibly four 


originally). In the Pantokrator Psalter the Resurrection is shown six times, the 


Crucifixion only twice, the Baptism three times, and the Ascension not at all.>°° 


577 Folios 6r, 9v, 26v, 44r (twice), 63r, 63v, 78v, 82v, 100v. Folios 63r, 63v and 82v have the Anastasis, 
while on folio 100v Christ raises from Hades not Adam and Eve but Holy Zion. Folios 9v, 26v, 78v 
show Jesus rising from the Tomb. On folio 6r David appears outside the Sepulchre awaiting for the 
Saviour's Resurrection, while on folio 44r the scene of the Myrophores is depicted twice. 

578 In the Theodore Psalter, folios 11v (fig. 151) and 146v, and in the Barberini Psalter, folios 20v and 
187v, Psalms 11:6 and 106:16 are illustrated with Christ in front of his Tomb and the Anastasis 
respectively (Der Nersessian [1970], 20, 51, figs 21, 235; Anderson - Canart — Walter [1989], 64, 128). 
Since these two eleventh-century codices are reasonably considered indirect copies of the Chludov 
Psalter, the miniatures in question could reproduce compositions of now lost folios from the ninth- 
century manuscript. (According to Corrigan [1992], 143, the text of Ps. 11:6 in the Chludov Psalter is 
missing. She also estimates a loss of text between 106:23-40, that could probably extend from 106:16 
onwards (as says Walter [1986], 274, n. 20). That this psalm could have been illustrated with a scene of 
the Resurrection in the Chludov Psalter is further sustained by the fact that in the Paris marginal 
Psalter, folio 19v, Ps. 106:13-14 is illustrated with such a scene. Similarly, Psalm 11:6 is also 
illustrated with a scene of Christ rising from the Tomb on folio 26v of the Pantokrator Psalter. 
Dufrenne [1966], 45, pl. 43; 23, pl. 4.) 

57 The Crucifixion is depicted on folios 19r, 20r, 45v, 67r, 72v, the Ascension on folios 14r, 22r, 46v, 
55v and the Baptism on folios 72v, 75v, 117r. Initially Psalm 28:3, now missing according to Corrigan 
(1992), 143, may have been illustrated with a miniature of the Baptism, judging by the evidence of the 
Theodore and Barberini Psalters, which include such a scene in relation to this psalm on folios 31r and 
47v respectively (Der Nersessian [1970], 25, fig. 52; Anderson — Canart — Walter [1989], 72-73). 

580 The Anastasis is shown on folio 83r, the Myrophores on folio 112r and Christ rising from the Tomb 
on folios 24v, 26v, 30v, 109r. The Crucifixion appears on folios 10r and 98r. The Baptism is depicted 
on folios 98v and 164v, while on folio 3v of cod. Petropolitanus 265 (consisting of folios cut out from 
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Considering the evidence of the Chludov Psalter, the missing folios of the Pantokrator 
Psalter may have included one more scene of the Resurrection, the Crucifixion and 


the Baptism, but even so the figures speak for themselves.?*! In the Paris marginal 


Psalter so many folios are missing that a statistic of this kind is impossible??? 


Currently it has the Resurrection and the Baptism once each." 

In other words, in the two best-preserved ninth-century marginal psalters the 
Resurrection appears at least twice as often as the Crucifixion, Ascension or Baptism, 
which are the next most frequently represented Christological scenes. This is an 
important fact, perhaps obscured by previous studies which have treated the 
Resurrection together with the Passion cycle as a whole. Grabar and Kartsonis for 
example saw the great number of miniatures concerning Christs Passion and 
Resurrection in the marginal psalters as related to the iconophile justification of the 
Saviour's depiction in icons as a result of his Incarnation, manifested by his suffering 
and death.^ As we have seen already, iconophile literature proclaimed Christ's 
depiction in images as both result and proof of his becoming Man,?* and that his 
Incarnation is proved by his human attributes, feelings, and experiences. ??? One of the 
strongest proofs of Christ's human, and therefore representable nature, was his 
suffering and death.??" The depiction of his Passion and Entombment in the Chludov 
and the Pantokrator Psalters is therefore an iconophile statement of his 


representability based on his Incarnation and death. Although these codices include an 


the Pantokrator Psalter), in relation to Psalm 76:17, which in the Chludov Psalter is illustrated with the 
Baptism, appears Jesus next to personifications of two rivers, accompanied by the inscription “Christ at 
the Jordan and the other waters", Dufrenne (1966), 21, 23, 26-27, 28, 30, 34, pls. 1, 3, 4, 10, 12, 13, 16, 
25. 

581 For the missing folios of the Pantokrator Psalter in general see Dufrenne (1966), 15-16. Psalm 
43:24/27, illustrated with two scenes of the Myrophores in the Chludov Psalter, and Psalm 45:7, 
illustrated with the Crucifixion in the same manuscript, are now missing from the Pantokrator Psalter. 
The latter lacks also Psalm 28:3, missing as well in the Chludov Psalter, but illustrated with the 
Baptism in the Theodore and the Barberini Psalters (see n. 579 above), suggesting that such a scene 
could have been initially included in both the Chludov and the Pantokrator Psalters. 

52? See p. 28, n. 16 above. 

583 Folios 19v and 26v respectively (Dufrenne [1966], 45-46, pls. 43, 45). 

584 Grabar (1980-81), 11-16; Grabar (1984), 239-242; Kartsonis (1986), 138, 228-29. See also Corrigan 
(1992), 88-89. 

585 See p. 40, n. 59. 

586 See pp. 123-24, n. 406. 

5537 Examples in: Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi V, 81B, 128AB, 184E, 429A; Acts of 
the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 377BC, 405AB; Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. 
Uthermann (1981), 173-74 (X.2,5:55-59), 176 (X.6:18), 250-51 (XIIL.9:78-100)317-18 (XXIV:70-75); 
John of Damascus, Expositio fidei, ed. Kotter (1973), 163 (64, 1II.20:26-27); Patriarch Nikephoros, 
Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 279 ($175:52-55); Theodore the Studite, Antirrheticus I, 
PG 99, 332B, Antirrheticus III, PG 99, 404AB, Refutatio et subversio, PG 99, 449CD, 452B, 
Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 344-45 (epistle 221:62), 731 (496:13-24). See also pp. 166 (n. 591), 178 
(n. 649) below. 
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extended Passion cycle with episodes before Christ’s death (the Last Supper, the 
washing of the feet, Gethsemane, the arrest, Peter’s denial, Jesus before the high 
priests and the mocking),>** the extraordinary emphasis on the representation of the 
Resurrection points to some deeper explanation. Why is Christ’s victory over death so 
much more emphasized than his human submission to it? 

In the scenes of the Anastasis, Christ rising from the Tomb, and the 
Myrophores, as much emphasis is placed on Christ’s human death and suffering as on 
his human and divine natures united in one hypostasis. According to Early Christian 
and Byzantine Orthodox theology, while the dead body of Jesus lay in the Sepulchre 
and his human soul descended to Hades, his divine nature was united with both, 
preserving the body from the decay of death and finally reuniting it with the soul in 
Christ's Resurrection.**’ Of course, the divinity was present also in his suffering on 
the Cross, but, because of its very subject, the Crucifixion places greater emphasis on 
Christ's human nature, especially when he is depicted hanging dead on the Cross, as 
on folios 45v and 72v of the Chludov Psalter.??" The representations of the 
Resurrection on the other hand stress man's triumph over death through Christ's 


591 


divine nature. Consequently, the frequency with which the Resurrection is 


represented in the Chludov and Pantokrator Psalters cannot be explained only as the 
result of a polemical iconophile intention to confirm Christ's humanity in order to 
justify his representability in images, as Grabar and Kartsonis have argued. The full 
explanation is more complicated. 

The issues are best treated by starting with folio 67v of the Chludov Psalter 


(fig. 2). At the top of the page, the guards at Christ's Tomb are show accepting bribes 


555 The Entombment: folios 87r (Chludov) and 122r (Pantokrator). The Last Supper: folio 40v 
(Chludov). The washing of the feet folios 50v (Chludov), 63r (Pantokrator) The prayer in 
Gethsemane: folios 66v, 113r (Chludov). The arrest: folios 38r, 54v (Chludov), 48r, 68v (Pantokrator). 
Peter's denial: folios 37v, 38v (Chludov), 48r (Pantokrator). Christ before the high priests: folios 31v 
(Chludov), 39v (Pantokrator). The mocking of Christ: folio 19v (Chludov). 

589 K artsonis (1986), 35-39. 

59? On folios 45v (fig. 210) and 72v (fig. 66) Christ is shown on the cross with his eyes closed (sign of 
his death), while on folio 67r (fig. 1) his eyes are probably open (sign that he is still alive), as on folios 
10r and 98v of the Pantokrator Psalter (Kartsonis [1986], 127; Dufrenne [1966], 21, 28, pls. 1, 12). For 
the theology of Christ's death on the cross and relative depictions in Byzantine art see Kartsonis 
(1986), 33-39, 40-54, 67-68. 

??! Tt is commonplace in Early Christian and Byzantine theology to state that Christ died as man and 
arose as God, in the sense that the former event emphasizes his human nature and the latter his divine 
nature (and therefore both events prove the hypostatic union of his two natures). Examples in: Meliton 
of Sardis, On Easter, SC 123, 62:19-20, 64:56-58; Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, /V, 677D; 
Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 261D, 433A; Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. 
Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), III, 70/72 (epistle 284:2326-29/2390-97). 
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from the Jews so they will lie about Jesus’ Resurrection and say that his disciples had 
stolen his body. On the lower part of the page an iconoclast priest inspired by a 


759? sells church offices to two other heretics. Both miniatures 


“money-loving demon 
illustrate Psalm 68:28-29: “Add iniquity to their iniquity and let them not know your 
justice. Let them be blotted out of the book of the living, and let them not be written 
with the righteous.” The inscription accompanying the soldiers at the Sepulchre reads 
*... they lied for money and they added one iniquity to another", (first plotting the 
Crucifixion and then denying the Resurrection).°”? The inscription below the heretics 
declares that "...and while they were desecrating Christ's icon, they were performing 
an additional iniquity”, (their crime is iconoclasm and simony).?? 

This illustrated page follows folio 67r, where an analogy is made between the 
Jews who crucified Christ and the heretics who destroy his icon (fig. ) — as based on 
iconophile literature describing the iconoclasts as the new crucifiers of the Lord, 
submitting his icons to a second Passion and denying his Incarnation (see pages 30- 
31). A similar comparison is made on folio 67v, but the idea seems to be derived 
directly from folio 67r rather than from iconophile literature, where I can find no such 
phrasing. However, the message of the miniatures on folio 67v is based on a line of 
thought quite commonplace in iconophile polemics. The first scene emphasizes two 
things: that the guards at Christ's grave had witnessed his Resurrection, but chose to 
deny it for a handful of coins; and that the Jews who bribed them did not recognize 
Christ as the Messiah and that this was why they wanted him crucified, but over and 
above that, they denied his Resurrection which incontrovertibly proves him to be the 
Incarnated Logos, both perfect man and perfect God. Similarly in the second scene, 
the iconoclast priests did not guard the Orthodox faith, but rather denied Christ's 
Incarnation by rejecting the veneration of the icons, and moreover they also engaged 
in the iniquity of simony.?? In other words, the iconoclasts are presented not only as 
Jewish-minded and as simoniacs — in accordance with frequent expressions in 
iconophile literature;??6 but, since with their rejection of Christ's icons they deny the 
fact that God became man in Jesus, so they also seem to deny that Christ died in order 


to rise again and bring salvation to humanity. In short: the rejection of icons, or their 


52 @IAAPI'YPOC AAIMON, according to the inscription. 

593 AIA API'YPIA EVEYCANTO KAI IIPOCEOHKAN ANOMIAN EII ANOMIAN. 

59! KAI THN TOY XY EIKONA ATIMAZONTO IIPOCOHKHN THC ANOMIAC AYTON EPTAZONTO. See also n. 595. 

595 The word CIMONIAI has been read by Ščepkina at the first part of the surviving inscription below the 
figures. 

596 See pp. 31 (n. 26), 102 (n. 322) above. 
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equation to idols, leads to the denial of Christ’s birth, death, and return to everlasting 
life, and so invalidates Christ’s mission. This was, indeed, a widely held iconophile 
view, and the Chludov miniature makes that very point." Can this idea be related to 
the frequent representation of Christ's Resurrection in the Chludov and the 
Pantokrator Psalter? 

The insistence with which the Saviour's victory over death is depicted in the 
ninth-century marginal psalters may be seen as an intention to highlight the focal 
event in the salvation of mankind, that could be declared only if one believes in the 
venerability of Christ's icons, or else in the truth of his Incarnation. The frequent 
appearance of the Resurrection in the margins of the Chludov and the Pantokrator 
Psalters can, therefore, be seen as a celebration of the dogmatic, didactic and 
salvational value of icons. In the repeated representation of this Christological episode 
is condensed and emphasized all the iconophile and Orthodox theology concerning 
the Incarnation of the Logos for the salvation of mankind through the triumph of 
Christ over death. 

At the heart of this theology of salvation lies the dogma of Christ's 
unconfused and undivided two natures, human and divine, hypostatically united in 
one person. Jesus became the intercessor between man and God exactly because he 
was both perfect man and perfect God.??5 The representation of his Resurrection is the 
most eloquent visual manifestation of this dogma, given that through his divine power 
Jesus overcame the death he experienced with his human body and soul. In other 
words, an image of the Resurrection bears very important connotations for the 
Christian faith in general, and for the issue of icon veneration in particular." The 
greatest demonstration of Christ's divinity was the miraculous event of his 


Resurrection. Pictures of it emphasize more than does anything else the iconophile 





57 Examples in: Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 229A-C, 412A; Patriarch 
Nikephoros, Apologeticus, PG 100, 704D-705A, 809A-812A, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone 
(1997), 6/7 ($4:6/35), 13 ($7:17-18), 16 ($8:44), 20 ($11:14-19), 28 ($14:16-17); Theodore the Studite, 
Refutatio et subversio, PG 99, 445A-C, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 232 (epistle 113:18-20); Vita 
Methodii, PG 100, 1247A. See also Brubaker (19892), 33 ff. 

398 Kartsonis (1986), 35-36. 

5 The most extensive analysis on the subject up to now can be found in Kartsonis (1986), esp. 40ff., 
and 227 ff. One of the most eloquent Byzantine sources on this matter is the Viae Dux by Anastasios of 
Sinai (ed. Uthermann [1981], esp. 248-51 [XIII.9]; commented by Kartsonis [1986], 40 ff.). 

$9? For the importance of the Anastasis and of its representations as proof of Christ's double nature see 
especially Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 81 (1II.2:12-15), 248-51 (XIIL.9), 311 
(XXIIL.2:82-4). John of Damascus, Expositio fidei, ed. Kotter (1973), 216 (91,IV.18:116-18), quotes 
Romans 1:4, “(Christ) through the Spirit of holiness was declared with power to be the Son of God by 
his resurrection from the dead", and insists that Christ manifested himself to be the Son of God through 
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claim that the dogma of the Saviour’s two natures is fully respected and even 
theologically attested by his representation in icons. By their very subject, the scenes 
of Christ’s Resurrection manifest the hypostatic union of his representable humanity 
and his invisible divinity in the most eloquent way. The importance of the dogma of 
Christ’s two natures in iconophile literature (as a response to the iconoclast 
accusations already mentioned on pages 121-23) would explain why his Resurrection, 
the scene emblematic of this dogma, is the most frequently shown New Testament 


event in the psalters. 


The two basic iconographic types of the Resurrection in the ninth-century 
marginal psalters, Christ rising from the Tomb and the Anastasis, will be further 
examined in order to unravel additional iconophile connotations, and to pinpoint the 


literary sources that may have inspired their depiction. 


III.2.1 Christ rising from the Tomb (Chludov Psalter, folios 9v, 26v, 78v; 
Pantokrator Psalter, folios 24v, 26v, 30v, 109r) 


The most frequently represented type of the Resurrection in the Chludov and 
the Pantokrator Psalters is Christ rising from the Tomb. Three (and initially perhaps 
four) times in the Chludov Psalter, and four times in the Pantokrator Psalter, Jesus is 
shown either emerging from his Tomb or standing outside it.9! David (who according 
to patristic exegesis prophesied the Resurrection in his psalms) normally appears 
beside Christ and so validates the visual interpretation of the text (figs 125, 127, 140, 
149).9? Sometimes the guards or the Myrophores are witnesses of the event (figs 125, 


126, 128). This iconography for the Resurrection is very rare in Byzantine art, the 





his miracles, the Resurrection and the descent of the Holy Ghost. For the importance of the 
Resurrection as Christ's miracle par excellence in the gospel narrative see Sahas (1986), 157, n. 34. 

$0! Chludov Psalter, folios 9v, 26v, 78v. Judging by the evidence of the Theodore and Barberini Psalter 
(folios 11v and 20v respectively), Christ rising from the Tomb could have been initially depicted also 
in relation to Psalm 11:6, now missing from the Chludov Psalter (see p. 164, n. 578 above). Pantokrator 
Psalter, folios 24v, 26v, 30v, 109r. 

602 Chludov Psalter, folios 9v, 26v, 78v; Pantokrator Psalter, folios 24v, 26v. That in these miniatures 
David does not appear simply as the author of the psalms, but as the advocate of their Christian (and at 
times overtly iconophile) interpretation is discussed by Corrigan (1992), 62 ff., where more examples 
of Christological scenes including the figure of David are also mentioned. 

$03 The guards appear in the Chludov Psalter, folio 26v and in the Pantokrator Psalter, folios 30v and 
109r, in the last case together with the Myrophores. There are more miniatures where the soldiers 
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usual types for the representation of the event being the Anastasis or the Holy Women 
at the Tomb. In fact, the iconography of Christ rising from the Tomb appears only in 
the ninth-century Chludov and Pantokrator Psalters, in the dependent eleventh-century 
Bristol, Theodore and Barberini Psalters,® and in the fourteenth-century Hamilton 
Psalter that belongs to the same recession.9 Most likely the scene was invented for 
the ninth-century psalters.°° 

The most obvious observations about this have already been made in earlier 
pages. Taking as examples a miniature where David appears behind the resurrected 
Christ (as on folio 26v of the Pantokrator Psalter, fig. 127) and a miniature where the 
Myrophores and the guards at the Tomb are depicted at the Saviour's feet (as on folio 
109r of the Pantokrator Psalter, fig. 126), one can make two comments on the possible 
iconophile allusions of the scene, and these also apply to other Christological scenes 
of the ninth-century marginal psalters. Firstly, David is shown as an eye-witness of 
the Resurrection at the Tomb. David's presence expresses the iconophile argument 
that what was seen by the Old Testament prophets in their iconic visions of Christ 
could and should be represented in the visionary icons of the Orthodox Church, since 
the Old Testament prophesies were fulfilled in the New Testament through the 
Incarnation of the Logos.®” Corrigan correctly observed that this argument applies to 
all the miniatures where a prophet appears in a Christological episode, or with the 
figure of Christ or his icon.9 In like vein, when the Myrophores or the guards are 
represented next to Jesus, they too are eye-witnesses of his Resurrection, but actual 
historical ones, and as such reflect the iconophile argument that what can be actually 
observed through the eyes can be also depicted in images. It is a topos in iconophile 
literature to claim that since Christ was seen and touched by people, he could be 


represented in icons. 99? 





and/or the Myrophores appear next to Christ's Tomb, suggesting the event of the Resurrection, while 
Christ himself is omitted (Chludov Psalter, folios 6r, 44r, 67v [figs 142, 102, 2]; Pantokrator Psalter, 
folios 89r, 112r). 

$04 Christ is depicted coming out from or standing in front of his Tomb in: the Bristol Psalter, folio 21v 
(Dufrenne [1966], 55, pl. 49); the Theodore Psalter, folios 10r (fig. 150), 11v (fig. 151), 32v, 55v, 105v 
(Der Nersessian [1970], 20, 26, 30, 42, figs 18, 21, 55, 90, 173); the Barberini Psalter, folios 18v, 20v, 
49v 136v (Anderson — Canart — Walter [1989], 63, 64, 74, 108). 

$05 Folios 80v, 153r (Havice [1978], 395, 431). For the appearance of the scene of Christ rising from 
the Tomb only in the marginal Psalters in Byzantine art see Kartsonis (1986), 131-134. 

$06 Cf. Kartsonis (1986), 131-34. 

$07 See pp. 40 (n. 60), 52 (n. 100). 

$05 Corrigan (1992), 62-75. 

$09 See p. 152, n. 533, where most of the passages cited mention together Christ's human tangible and 
visible nature. For specific iconophile references only to his visible human nature as an argument in 
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This argument can be related to all the Christological episodes where Jesus 
appears accompanied by other figures. However, the case of eye-witnesses to Christ’s 
rising from the Tomb deserves a further comment. In Matthew 28:1-4/8-9, Christ’s 
Resurrection was followed by the descent of an angel who rolled back the stone from 
the entrance of the grave, causing the guards such fear that “they shook and became 
like dead men". The angel announced to the two Myrophores the Lord's Resurrection, 
and on their way back to Jerusalem the two women saw Christ greeting them, and 
held his feet in veneration. On folio 26v of the Chludov Psalter and folios 30v and 
109r of the Pantokrator Psalter (figs 125, 126, 128) Christ is shown standing outside 
his Tomb in the presence of the guards, who appear “like dead men" not because they 
saw the angel of Matthew 28:2-4, but Jesus himself; and in the latter miniature (fig. 
126) the two Myrophores of the Chairete are also shown prostrate and touching 
Christ's feet, right outside his Tomb. It seems, therefore, that these three miniatures 
deviate from the gospel narrative, condensing the events in order to emphasize 
Christ's tangible and visible human nature immediately after his Resurrection. 

More specific in this iconography is the Tomb itself and how Christ is related 
to it.°!° To appreciate the particularity of this element one has to look at the closest 
surviving approximations of the subject, mainly in pre-iconoclastic art. In the ivory of 
the Bayerisches Nationalmuseum in Munich, Jesus ascending to heaven appears on 
the right of his Sepulchre, which is shown in the form of a late antique mausoleum 
(fig. 129).9!! Closer to our miniatures is the ivory from the Castello Sforzesco in 
Milan (fig. 130).9? According to Weitzmann, the angel announcing the Resurrection 
to the Myrophores in front of the open doors of the Tomb has been re-interpreted as 
being Christ himself, by adding a halo and a scroll in his left hand.°'? These ivories 


are datable to the beginning of the fifth century, and probably were made in Rome. 





favour of his representability see examples in the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 
164D; Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 292A, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone 
(1997), 161 ($91:11-12); Theodore the Studite, Antirrheticus II, PG 99, 384D, Refutatio et subversio, 
PG 99, 444C, 452B, 472D. Brubaker (1999), 302, relates the scene of the Chairete (Christ greeting the 
Myrophores according to Matthew 28:9) on folio 30v of cod. Paris. gr. 510 to the ability of human 
witnesses to see the divinity and attest to the humanity of Christ and therefore to his representability in 
images. See also pp. 173-74 below for Christ's tangible and visible nature even after his Resurrection. 
$1? Part of the following analysis has been presented at the Twentieth Symposium of Byzantine and 
Post-Byzantine Archaeology and Art of the Christian Archaeological Society in Athens (abstract in 
Evangelatou [2000]); and more extensively at the International Symposium “Relics in the Art and 
Culture of the Eastern Christian World", Moscow 2000 (Evangelatou forthcoming). 

611 Rom und Byzanz (1998), 84-90, cat. no. 9. 

612 Volbach (1952), no. 111, pl. 33; Age of Spirituality (1979), 504-505, cat. no. 453. 

613 Weitzmann (1966), 317-325, esp. 321 ff., pl. 81b. 
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The Syrian Rabbula Gospels of 586 °'* has on folio 13r Christ greeting the 
Myrophores a few steps away from his Sepulchre (fig. 131). Through its open doors 
streams the divine light of the Resurrection, suggesting that Jesus has just come out of 
his grave.9^ A similar impression is created by the miniature of the Chairete in the 
Constantinopolitan cod. Paris. gr. 510 (879 - 882):8!6 in the lower register of folio 30v 
Christ greeting the Holy Women appears close to the cave of his burial (fig. 132). 

Compared to the above, the ninth-century miniatures of the Chludov and the 
Pantokrator Psalter (figs 125-128, 140) are much more emphatic and straightforward 
representations of Christ rising from the Tomb. The viewers themselves are witnesses 
of the Resurrection, not of Christ greeting the Myrophores with the empty Tomb in 
the background. By representing him beside his grave, the psalters emphasize the 
historical truth of his burial in the precise location of the Holy Sepulchre. This is the 
point of showing the Tomb — which is absent from the traditional Anastasis. 

This visual emphasis on spatially relating Christ to his Sepulchre can be linked 
to a basic argument of eight- and ninth-century iconophile literature, particularly 
highlighted in the works of Patriarch Nikephoros. This is the tenet that Christ is 
representable (ypazroc) because through his Incarnation he became circumscribable 
(zepiypamzroc) — he acquired a human body delimited in time and space." In 
Byzantine theology generally, and in iconophile texts, one of the most frequently cited 
proofs of Christ’s circumscribable (and thus representable) nature is his bodily burial 
for three days in the confined location of the Holy Sepulchre — circumscription in 
time and space.°!® It is this circumscription that the ninth-century marginal-psalter 


miniatures emphasize when they show Jesus next to his Tomb. 


614 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, cod. Plut. I, 56 (Cecchelli — Furlani — Salmi [1959], 70- 
71). 

615 Kartsonis (1986), 22. 

516 Omont (1929), 13 ff., pl. 21; Brubaker (1999), 299-302, fig. 7. 

617 This argument is particularly emphasized in the first and second Antirrheticus by Patriarch 
Nikephoros, PG 100, 236-372 and in his Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 31 ($15:10-16), 
35 ($16:79-81), 36-37 ($16:96-120), 86-91 ($39:36-40/85), 95 ($47:11-14), 99 (§56:9-18), 234-7 
($143:18-144:64). Other examples in: John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter 
(1975), 126 (IIL17:7); Acts of the 7th Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIIL 253C-E, 337D-340B; 
Theodore the Studite, Refutatio et subversio, PG 99, 460A. See also Parry (1996), 99-113; and p. 153, 
n. 536 above. 

618 Tt is commonplace in Byzantine hymns and homilies on Christ's death and Resurrection to express 
amazement about the fact that while his divine nature is omnipresent, his human one had been confined 
for three days in the Holy Sepulchre. For example, in a homily by Proclos of Constantinople on the 
Incarnation, included in the Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, it is exclaimed that the one who had 
created heaven was enclosed in the Tomb (Mansi IV, 585E). In the 6th hymn of Romanos Melodos on 
the Resurrection, the Tomb is the place blessed to contain the one that not even heavens can contain 
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The psalm verses illustrated with these images make a general reference to the 


619 


Resurrection, ?'* that could equally well be shown in a scene of the Myrophores or of 


the Anastasis, which do appear in other folios of the psalters."? It is the planner of the 
illustration who chose the particular imagery of Christ rising from the Tomb. He 
decided to emphasize the Tomb because, according to Early Christian and Byzantine 


theology, this was the physical location of the burial of the incarnated God's human 
body imbued with divinity (1) Oeósæwuoç tap), whence Christ rose as God and man 
(ó Oe&vOpconoc) in all the glory of his perfect divine and human natures. With this in 


mind, one can propose a specific and pointed iconophile connotation for the 
iconography of Christ rising from the Tomb. In this form, the Resurrection becomes a 
statement of the unconfused and undivided unity of Christ's human and divine 
natures, hypostatically united in the perfect God and man risen from the grave. It 
shows that Christ retained his circumscribable and thus representable body even after 
his Resurrection, contrary to certain iconoclast allegations that claimed the opposite, 
i.e. that after his Resurrection Christ's human body became immaterial and divine, 


therefore uncircumscribable and non-representable in images.?? The iconophiles 


(ed. Maas — Trypanis [1963], 230 [17:6]). A wide range of similar rhetorical antitheses appear in the 
hymns that were sung in the offices of the Holy Week in Jerusalem, according to the Typikon of the 
Church of the Anastasis preserved in a twelfth century codex, attesting to an earlier tradition 
(Papadopoulos-Kerameus [1891-98], IL, 156:27-28, 157:1-2, 159:25-26, 160:8-15, 163:11-15, 163:18- 
21, 166:14-15, 168:18-24, 171:19-22, 171:29-32, 172:3-4, 174:16-18, 175:2-3, 176:23, 187:3, 231:2-3, 
232:5, 239:1, 250:6-5). Analogous expressions in the homily of patriarch Germanos on the burial of 
Christ, PG 98, 269C. See also the emphasis on the miraculous nature of the Tomb because of Christ's 
circumscription in it by Patriarch Photios, Homilies, ed. Laourdas (1959), 118-120 (homily XI, On 
Holy Saturday, $T; trans. Mango [1958], 208-210). Regarding polemical iconophile texts, the Holy 
Sepulchre is mentioned as place of Christ's circumscription, for example, in the Antirrhetici of 
Patriarch Nikephoros, PG 100, 313C, 332D, 365D, 368A, 437C, and in his Refutatio et eversio, ed. 
Featherstone (1997), 99 (§56:9-18), 281 ($178:1-14), in the first case citing an excerpt from 
Amphilochios of Iconium and in the second mentioning Epiphanios of Cyprus. 

619 Psalm 9:33 (Chludov Psalter, folio 9v, Pantokrator Psalter, folio 24v), “Arise, O Lord God"; Psalm 
11:6 (Pantokrator Psalter, folio 26v), “Because of the misery of the poor, and because of the sighing of 
the needy, now will I arise"; Psalm 30:5-7 (Chludov Psalter, folio 26v, Pantokrator Psalter, folio 30v), 
"Thou shalt bring me out of the snare which they have hidden for me; for thou, O Lord, art my 
defender..."; Psalm 77:65 (Chludov Psalter, folio 78v, Pantokrator Psalter, folio 109r), “So the Lord 
awaked as one out of sleep, and as a mighty man who has been heated with wine". 

$2? For example, the Myrophores in the Chludov Psalter, folio 44r (Psalm 43:27 “Arise, O Lord, help 
us, and redeem us for thy name's sake", fig. 102); and in the Pantokrator Psalter, folio 112r (Psalm 
79:3 "Stir up thy power and come to deliver us"). The Anastasis in the Chludov Psalter, folio 63 (Psalm 
67:2 “Let God arise, and let his enemies be scattered", fig. 191), and folio 82v (Psalm 81:8 “Arise, O 
God, judge the earth", fig. 186). 

9?! For example, rj 0cóoctc tagy is a term used in the title of homilies on the Easter Saturday by 
authors such as Patriarch Germanos, PG 98, 244B, and Patriarch Photios, ed. Laourdas (1959), 105 
(homily XI, trans. Mango [1958], 193 ff.). 

622 The iconoclast statement is recorded by Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus III, PG100, 437B, and 
Theodore the Studite, Antirrheticus II, PG 99, 381C. 
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rejected this by stressing the Orthodox dogma that after the Resurrection Christ did 
retain his human body, with the difference that now it was freed from the physical 
needs of hunger, thirst, sleep etc. While completely purified, it was still visible, 
tangible, delimited in time and space and thus representable, as the gospel narratives 
after his Resurrection and until his Ascension prove.9? To show Christ rising from 
the Tomb, especially before eye-witnesses like the Myrophores or the guards, 
substantiates the iconophile claim that Christ’s material body could and should be 
represented even after his Resurrection, Jesus being not only perfect God but perfect 


man as well. 


In the Chludov Psalter the Tomb is shown in two types in the scene of Christ’s 
bodily rising: in the form of the Holy Sepulchre in the Church of the Anastasis in 
Jerusalem (type A — also used in the Pantokrator Psalter — figs 125-128, 140), and ina 
ciborium-topped construction (type B, fig. 149). It is important to ask why these two 


types appear, and whether they have any significance. 


Christ's Tomb as the Holy Sepulchre (type A — Chludov Psalter, folios 26v, 78v; 
Pantokrator Psalter, folios 24v, 26v, 30v, 109r) 


In the Resurrection scenes illustrating the Chludov and the Pantokrator 
Psalters the Tomb is never depicted in the form of the rock-cut cave where Jesus was 
buried, as in cod. Paris. gr. 510 (fig. 132),% nor is it a general type of late-antique 
mausoleum as in the pre-iconoclastic ivories and the Rabbula Gospels (figs 129- 
131).© The only cases in which the Tomb is shown as the gospel cave are the two 
miniatures of Christ's Entombment, on folios 87r and 122r of the Chludov and the 
Pantokrator Psalters respectively (figs 133-34). In the majority of cases where the 
Tomb appears in Resurrection scenes (the bribing of the guards, the Myrophores at 


the Tomb, the arisen Christ, or David awaiting the Resurrection, figs 2, 125-28, 140, 


63 Examples by Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrhetici I-III, PG 100, 368BC, 437BC, Refutatio et eversio, 
ed. Featherstone (1997), 226 (8131:15-25), 280 (§175:78-83), 283 (§178:14-41); Theodore the Studite, 
Antirrheticus II, PG 99, 3844-3884, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 344 (epistle 221:63-68), 663 
(463:56-58). See also Parry (1996), 102-104, 112-13; Kartsonis (1986), 141. 

$4 See p. 172 above. 

65 See pp. 171-72 above. For the bibliography on the representation of Christ's Tomb as mausoleum in 
pre-iconoclastic art see Kartsonis (1986), 22, n. 21. 
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142), the Sepulchre is shown as a narrow tall building with a central opening and a 
conical roof.©° This type of construction (type A) is fairly clearly connected with the 
abundant visual and literary evidence about the form of the Holy Sepulchre as 
modelled from Constantine’s time onwards and still preserved in the ninth century. ©’ 

Pilgrim flasks (dated around 600) from the Holy Land offer comparative 
material. On many of these ampullae, Christ’s Tomb is depicted as the Holy 
Sepulchre in various more or less detailed versions.’ Ampulla number 18 from 
Bobbio has the Edicule with a form and proportions very similar to that of the 
Sepulchre in the marginal-psalter miniatures (fig. 135).9? Other ampullae show more 
architectural details of the actual monument (fig. 136), but the general shape remains 
the same, as is immediately evident from looking at the designs of the most 
characteristic representations collected by Wilkinson. The forms of the Tomb in the 
marginal psalters are closer to those on the pilgrim flasks that Wilkinson calls the 
“summary form" or “type A" (fig. 137).9! Some of these flasks seem to render the 
facade of the Edicule without the columns that run around it, as in the psalter 
miniatures.%? The outline is that of a rectangular structure topped by a triangular roof, 
as in the miniatures. The miniatures, however, have also elements obviously intended 
to suggest the conical form of the Sepulchre roof, as in the variations of the more 
detailed version of the Tomb (“types B and C" according to Wilkinson), that appear 
on other pilgrim flasks (fig. 144).9? 





626 In the Chludov Psalter: folios 26v, 78v (Christ rising from the Tomb, figs 125, 140), 6r (David 
awaits the Resurrection outside the Sepulchre, fig. 142), 67v (bribing of the guards, fig. 2). In the 
Pantokrator Psalter: folios 24v, 26v, 30v, 109r (Christ rising from the Tomb, figs 26-28), 112r (the 
Myrophores), 89r (bribing of the guards). Another version of this building appears on folio 44r of the 
Chludov Psalter (fig. 102) where it is shown twice, with the same dimensions as before, but with a 
cupola instead of a cone at its top. Could this be a vague reference to the Anastasis Rotunda, the most 
characteristic element of which in locus sanctus art is its dome? See, for example, Bobbio ampullae 15, 
16, Grabar (1958), pl. XLV; the Sancta Sanctorum reliquary box, Biddle (1999), 22, fig. 17, and n. 13 
for further bibliography on the object; and an ampulla similar to those of Bobbio, in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Byzantine Collection, Vikan (1982), 19-21, fig. 13b and back cover. 

627 For the architectural history of the Holy Sepulchre see Wilkinson (1972), 83-97, Biddle (1999), 20- 
28, 53-73. 

98 Grabar (1958), 18 ff., 34 ff. (flask nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8-15 from Monza; and 3-7, 15, 16, 18 from 
Bobbio, plates V, IX-XIV, XVI, XVII, XXIV, XXVIII, XXXIV, XXXVIIL XL, XLV, XLVII, 
XLVIID. 

$29 Grabar (1958), pl. XLVII, detail on pl. XLVII. 

630 Wilkinson (1972), 92-3, figs 9-11. Also Barag — Wilkinson (1974), 179-187, fig. 1. 

631 Wilkinson (1972), 92-3, figs 9, 11; Barag — Wilkinson (1974), fig. 2. 

632 Flasks nos. 2, 6, 10, 11 from Monza, Grabar (1958), pls. V, XII, XVI, XVIII; Barag — Wilkinson 
(1974), figs 1-2 (the first three designs in each figure). 

633 Wilkinson (1972), 92-3, fig. 10; Barag — Wilkinson (1974), figs 3-4. Flask nos. 3, 5, and 9 from 
Monza, and 7 from Bobbio, Grabar (1958), pls. IX, XI, XIV, XL; also on flask nos. 12-15 from Monza 
and 3-5 from Bobbio, Grabar (1958), XXII, XXIV, XXVIXXVIII, XXXIV-XXXVI, where the form of 
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In comparison with Wilkinson’s reconstruction of the Constantinian Sepulchre 
(fig. 138), which he based on the surviving visual and literary evidence," it is 
obvious that none of the pictorial renderings of the construction that have been 
preserved to our day in various media can be called realistic. Only the Narbonne 
model (fig. 139), dated before the tenth century, roughly fits our notion of realism, 9? 
which was not shared, however, by the Byzantine viewers. They would have 
considered a representation of the Sepulchre on ampullae or other objects “truthful” 
and “life-like” as long as it included at least some of the building's basic architectural 
elements. Even in a conventional version these elements would render the 
construction recognizable and identifiable with the Holy Tomb in the Church of the 
Anastasis. °° 

The Chludov and Pantokrator Psalters do offer recognizable elements, since 
they include two basic characteristics of the actual site mentioned in the description of 
the Edicule by Patriarch Photios: the conical roof and the Tomb's dimensions.%? The 


most important element is the conical roof of the Constantinian structure,"Š which in 





the Sepulchre is more complicated, with a central part that Wilkinson categorizes under his "type A", 
flanked by columns supporting a conical roof as in his “types B and C” (see fig. 144). 

634 Wilkinson (1972), 83-4, 91-7, pl. X. 

635 This marble, three-dimensional representation of the Holy Sepulchre has helped scholars in the 
reconstruction of the Constantinian Edicule, although it does not seem to be absolutely faithful to the 
original structure. See Wilkinson (1972), 93-5, figs 12, 13; Biddle (1999), 22, 69, 100, figs 16, 64C, 
100. 

636 That the Byzantines considered their art “life-like”, but not in our sense of literal and pictorial 
realism (for which no Byzantine term existed) is extensively discussed by James — Webb (1991), 1-17. 
It is suggested that images and their descriptions were principally appraised not for their accuracy or 
aesthetics, but for their ability to convey a deeper spiritual message. The term “life-like” could simply 
mean for the Byzantines that an image followed recognisable conventions (cf. Kazhdan — Maguire 
[1991], esp. 8-9), or that it was inspired by a real person (or object) rather than by an imaginary or 
mythological one (cf. Parry [1989], esp. 180-81). Brubaker (1989), esp. 24-26, makes reference to 
Byzantine imagination as “the ability to transmit a resemblance, to comprehend the prototype behind 
the image, to see more than is present.” See also Brubaker (1999), 19-23. In the Medieval mentality, a 
pictorial representation of an architectural structure was considered truthful as long as it included a 
minimum of significant features (Krautheimer [1942], 1-33). This mentality is very clearly illustrated 
by the many architectural and pictorial representations of the Holy Sepulchre throughout the middle 
ages, when the selective copying of diverse architectural features resulted in inexact and inconsistent 
images. Their principle objective was to concentrate on the message of the original architecture, its idea 
and symbolism, rather than on representational accuracy (Ousterhout [1990], 113-14; Kühnel [1987], 
96-7). 

637 Question 316 to Amphilochios De sancto sepulcro, Amphilochia, ed. Westerink (1986-88), VI.I, 
122-4 (esp. lines 22-60). For an English translation of the relative passage see Wilkinson (1977), 146 
(where the text by Photios is mentioned as question 104 to Amphilochios). Corrigan (1992), 96 ff., also 
makes reference to Photios’ description in relation to the image of the Tomb in the Psalter miniatures, 
but she notes only the conical roof and not the dimensions of the structure. She also mentions the stone 
door of the Tomb, a part of which, according to Photios, was bound with copper close to the Sepulchre, 
and she relates it to “the square stone in front of the Tomb” in the Pantokrator Psalter, folio 26v (see 
fig. 127). 

638 Ed, Westerink (1986-88), VI.1, 123:49-124:58; trans. Wilkinson (1977), 146, $IL2. 
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the miniatures appears in two versions. In the most frequent variation, two or more 
parallel lines forming a fish-bone pattern run across the sides of the cone (figs 125, 
127, 128, 140).9? The impression is quite similar to the effect created by the 
decorative band around the roof of the Sepulchre in a mosaic of the fifth to sixth 
centuries, possibly from Syria, now in Copenhagen (fig. 141). In the less frequent 
variation, lines radiating from the apex of the roof mark the sides of the cone (figs 
126, 142).9*! The design is comparable, for example, to a relief of the late-sixth/early- 
seventh century, possibly from Syria, now in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection (fig. 
143).°” The central part of the relief is very similar to the miniature. Comparable is 
also the rendering of the Sepulchre’s conical roof in some ampullae (fig. 144), and on 
the Narbonne model (fig. 139).% Such comparisons do not, of course, intend to 
suggest a relationship between the miniatures and these particular works, but they do 
demonstrate that artists of different periods and areas resorted to similar visual 
solutions when representing the same monument. 

Concerning the Tomb’s dimensions, Photios writes that the masons hollowing 
out the rock cave where Christ was buried had formed a chamber high enough for a 
man to stand upright, and wide enough for a single person." In the miniatures of the 
marginal psalters the Sepulchre dimensions fit this description, the scale being 
indicated by the figure of Christ. Of course, Photios is talking about the internal 
dimensions of the burial chamber, while the miniaturist has represented the exterior of 
the Tomb, but this should not be considered a serious discrepancy. The miniaturist 
working in Constantinople had probably never seen the Holy Sepulchre himself, but 
could have had a general idea of its appearance from representations such as the ones 


on ampullae and descriptions like that by Photios. When painting it he might easily 


639 Chludov Psalter, folios 26v, 78v (figs 125, 140). Pantokrator Psalter, folios 24v, 26v (fig. 127), 30v 
(fig. 128) — and in two more miniatures where the scene depicted is not Christ rising from the Tomb, 
but, on folio 89r, the Jews bribing the guards of the Tomb and, on folio 112r, the Myrophores in front 
of the Sepulchre. 

640 Biddle (1999), 26, no. 9, fig. 23, and n. 20 for further bibliography. 

641 Pantokrator Psalter, folio 109r (fig. 126). Also in two miniatures of the Chludov Psalter where the 
scene depicted is not Christ rising from the Tomb, but, on folio 6r (fig. 142), David and the soldiers 
outside the Sepulchre and, on folio 67v (fig. 2), the Jews bribing the guards of the Tomb. Could this 
decoration be related to the description of the Sepulchre's roof from the Piacenza Pilgrim (around 570), 
reporting that “The Tomb is roofed with a cone which is silver with added beams of gold" (Wilkinson 
[1977], 83)? It is probable that after the Persians severely damaged the Sepulchre in 614, it was 
redecorated in the same way (Wilkinson [1977], 175-176). 

$2? Biddle (1999), 26, no. 10, fig. 24, n. 21a for further bibliography. 

643 Cf. Grabar (1958), flask nos. 3, 5, 9, 12, 14, 15 from Monza (pls. IX, XI, XIV, XXII, XXIV, XXVI, 
XXVIID; flask nos. 3-5, 7 from Bobbio (pls. XXXIV-XXXVI, XL). 

$4 Bd, Westerink (1986-88), VI.1, 123:23-5; trans. Wilkinson (1977), 146, $1.3. 
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have translated the interior dimensions spoken of in the literary source into the 
dimensions of the structure as a whole. Ninth-century viewers were likely to have 
accepted this as an “authentic” image of the Tomb. 

Why, one might ask, was the Tomb in scenes of Christ’s Resurrection in the 
ninth-century marginal psalters shown to resemble the Constantinian Edicule and not 
the rock-cut cave where Jesus was buried according to the Gospels? The Tomb is 
depicted like the actual edifice of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem in various 
representations of the Myrophores scene on the ampullae from the Holy Land, and on 
religuaries like the one now kept in the Sancta Sanctorum. In this case the 
Christological episode described in the gospels is visually linked with the experience 
of the pilgrims who once owned these objects as blessings and proof of their 
pilgrimage.9" The ninth-century psalter miniatures with an image of the Holy 
Sepulchre cannot, however, be justified as commemorating a pilgrimage. Their role 
was to emphasize the historical truth of Christ’s burial and Resurrection through 
direct reference to the actual site of the Tomb.%% Thus the miniatures stress the 
iconophile argument relating Christ’s representability to his delimitation in time and 
space by depicting the actual historical site of his physical circumscription in the 
grave. 

The Tomb that contained the dead body of Christ before his Resurrection was 
one of the most significant holy sites that proved God’s Incarnation in Jesus, and in 
this way supports the iconophile view that icons are allowable and essential parts of 
the new dispensation.“ As already mentioned (p. 165), Grabar has argued that the 
iconography of Christ rising from the Tomb should be seen in the light of iconophile 
polemics focusing on the Incarnation. He has also pointed out that the ninth-century 


marginal psalters contain numerous representations of the holy sites chiefly associated 





955 Matthew 27:60; Mark 15:46; Luke 23:53. 

946 See p. 175, notes 626, 628 above. 

8? Grabar (1958), 63-67, esp. 66; Wilkinson (1977), 41-42; Vikan (1982), 20; Vikan (1990), 102; Hahn 
(1990), 87, 91-3. 

$55 According to Medieval mentality, the same function of emphasizing the actuality and historicity of 
the biblical events was performed by all /oca sancta and by their pictorial representations (Loerke 
[1984], 34, 37). 

649 See n. 618 above. In Early Christian and Byzantine theology Christ's death and burial are frequently 
cited to prove the reality of his Incarnation (often together with other gospel events which attest to his 
human nature, already mentioned in pp. 123-24, note 406 above). See, for example, Epiphanios of 
Cyprus, Panarion, PG 41, 736 CD, PG 42, 693C, 813C; the Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, 
Mansi XI, 405BC; Adversus Constantinum Cabalinum, PG 95, 317D. In the 4th hymn of Romanos 
Melodos on the Resurrection, Hades cries out “That is a human body that has been laid in the tomb" 
(ed. Maas — Trypanis [1963], 203 [$6:1]). 
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with the lifetime of Jesus Christ, such as Bethlehem, Golgotha and Zion (figs 100, 
147-48, 189-90, 224).°°° He suggested that they were emphatic assertions of Christ's 
human nature, and consequently used as an argument in favour of his representation 
in icons.©! The same argument applies also to the representations of the Holy 
Sepulchre in scenes of Christ rising from the Tomb. Grabar did not make this 
observation specifically, because he was considering the construction as a general 
type of late-antique funerary building, not a reference to the actual site of the Holy 
Sepulchre in J erusalem.9? Corrigan, however, has elaborated his argument, since she 
suggested that Christ's Tomb in scenes of his Resurrection in the ninth-century 
marginal psalters alludes to the Holy Sepulchre in the Church of the Anastasis, 
although she did not examine the issue in further detail. She suggested that this 
reference reveals an interest in the monuments of the Holy Land, venerable sites 
attesting to Christ's Incarnation that were in a precarious state of preservation after 
the Arab conquest of the area. 55? 

In the Chludov and the Pantokrator Psalters the depiction of Christ's Tomb in 
the form of the Holy Sepulchre in the Church of the Anastasis bears yet more 
iconophile implications. It relates to an iconophile argument concerning the status and 
nature of all holy sites, venerable objects and relics. To the major iconoclast 
accusation that icons were unsuitable for the spiritual veneration of God because of 
their materiality, the iconophiles responded that the holy gospel and the altar of every 
church, the Manger, the Cross, the Sepulchre and other holy sites and objects of 
Christianity were also material and man-made, yet were venerated even by the 
iconoclasts. To be consistent, opponent of icon-veneration should either reject them 


all, or accept them all. 


650 Grabar (1965), 61-82. The Church of the Nativity and the Manger appear in the Chludov Psalter, 
folio 131v (fig. 147); the Pantokrator Psalter, folio 184v (fig. 148); and the Paris marginal Psalter, folio 
37r. On folio 140r of the Pantokrator Psalter appears a church on the hill of Golgotha. The Church of 
Zion appears in the Chludov Psalter, folios 51r, 79r (fig. 100), 86v (fig. 189), and on folio 121r (fig. 
190) of the Pantokrator Psalter. (The church depicted in the scene of Christ's Temptation, Chludov 
Psalter, folio 92v, fig. 224, and Pantokrator Psalter, folio 130v, might be intended to represent Zion, but 
bears no relative inscription, unlike all other cases.) 

651 Grabar (1965), 73. 

652 Grabar (1965), 69-70. 

653 Corrigan (1992), 94-103, esp. 97 ff. 

654 See, for example, John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 90 (1.16), 
106 (IL14), 118 (IL19); Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 44 ff.; Patriarch 
Nikephoros, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 74 (§33:29-36), 113 (§70:11-12), 165 
($92:57-85), 169 ($92:184-90), 172-73 (§92:259-84), 235 (§142:24-25), 265 ($165:23-31), 272-73 
($17:25-34); Theodore the Studite, Antirrheticus I, PG 99, 344CD, Capita VII, PG 99, 489AB, 497A. 
See also Corrigan (1992), 40-42. 
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The Chludov and the Pantokrator Psalters have several miniatures that are 
cases in point. On folios 4r (fig. 145) and 86r of the Chludov Psalter, David venerates 
a medallion of Christ hanging from the Cross, a visual reminder of the iconophile 
view that representations of Jesus and of the Cross are equally venerable.9? Corrigan 
maintains that the miniature on folio 98v of the Chludov Psalter emphasizes the 
material yet holy nature of the Torah sacred to the Jews and of the Cross sacred to 
Christians (fig. 146).59 The Manger appears on folio 131v of the Chludov Psalter and 
on folio 184v of the Pantokrator Psalter (figs 147-48). Moreover, on folio 30v of the 
Chludov Psalter a reliquary is depicted below the figures of the Just, illustrating Psalm 
33:21 "...the Lord preserves all their bones" (fig. 201).97 The most frequently shown 
holy relic and venerable site, however, is Christ's Tomb, which appears four times in 
the Chludov and six times in the Pantokrator Psalter.Š Depicted as the actual historic 
monument of the Holy Sepulchre, it justifies with its material yet venerable nature the 
representation of Jesus rising from it. At the same time, it is the figure of Christ that 
gives meaning to the image of the Holy Tomb, reminding us of yet another iconophile 
argument: Jesus is more venerable than the Manger, the Cross or the Sepulchre, all of 
which became holy only through contact with his body. Proportionately, the image of 
Christ is more venerable than their images, which in the scenes of the Nativity, the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection appear only in relation to the representation of 
Jesus.9?? 

The links that can be drawn between the iconophile literature and the scene of 


Christ's bodily rising from the Tomb in the form of the Holy Sepulchre in the ninth- 





$55 For this iconophile argument, see the texts mentioned in the previous note; moreover, John of 
Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 113-14 (IL16), 140 (IIL.36), 179 
(III.86), 196 (IIIL.131); Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, AOCD, 284B, 301BC, 
361DE, 377CD; Theodore the Studite, Antirrhetici I-II, PG 99, 352A, 376, 381AB, Refutatio et 
subversio, PG 99, 448A. See also Corrigan (1992), 72 ff. 

656 Corrigan (1992), 41-42. 

$57 That the object represented is a reliquary is ascertained by the inscription that accompanies a similar 
object next to the same psalm verse in the Theodore Psalter: *copóc čv0a àzóxeivrai tå Asiyava vOv 
&yícv" (box in which rest the relics of the saints), Der Nersessian (1970), 27, fig. 65. 

658 Chludov Psalter, folios 6r, 26v, 67v, 78v; Pantokrator Psalter, folios 24v, 26v, 30v, 89r, 109r, 112r. 
In all these cases the Tomb is painted in the form that can be identified with the actual locus sanctus of 
the Holy Sepulchre (narrow, as tall as a man, with conical roof). 

659 This iconophile argument maintains that he who sanctifies is more venerable than what is being 
sanctified, and the same applies to their images (where what is being venerated is really the 
prototypes). This reasoning appears, for example, in a comparison between Christ and the Holy Cross 
by Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 429AB, and by Theodore the Studite, Antirrhetici 
I-II, PG 99, 345B, 368B, Refutatio et subversio, PG 99, 448A, 449C, 461A. In the latter treatise, PG 
99, 448CD, Theodore mentions not only the Cross, but also the Lance, the Nails and "all the other" 
objects that had to do with the life-giving Passion, to which one can certainly add the Holy Tomb of 
Christ. 
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century marginal psalters give an explanation for the appearance of this iconographic 


novelty in these codices. Although the iconophiles strongly condemned 


660 


innovation," these miniatures show that they did use new forms if this served their 


didactic purposes. It was the theological content of the scenes that should remain 
faithful to the unaltered truths of the Orthodox dogma, but their external features 
could change so as to emphasize a specific aspect of this dogma.®! This means that a 
rare iconographic detail can point to an elaborate message if we can find the reason 
for its choice. Why, for instance, is there a representation of the Tomb in the Chludov 


Psalter that takes a different form (type B)? 


The ciborium-like form of Christ's Tomb (type B — Chludov Psalter, folio 9v) 


On folio 9v of the Chludov Psalter (fig. 149) Christ's Resurrection is linked to 
Psalm 9:33 “Arise, O Lord God; let thy hand be lifted up, forget not the poor." The 
inscription above David on the left reads: “David prophesying concerning the 
Resurrection of the Lord.”° Christ is depicted semi-recumbent, as if just awakened, 


in accordance with those Byzantine hymns and homilies that compare his death to a 


deep sleep." The building in front of which he is depicted stands for his Tomb;°™ 


but it does not have the usual appearance of the conically roofed Edicule of the Holy 
Sepulchre we have just examined. This Tomb is a construction with four steps leading 
up to it, and its tall cylindrical chamber proper is topped by a ciborium, a semi- 


circular dome supported on columns, which is the most conspicuous architectural 


660 See p. 115, n. 374 above. 

661 See also Brubaker (1999), 41-43. 

662 444 IIPODHTEYON TEPI THC ANACTACEQC TOY KY. 

663 Examples in: Epiphanios of Cyprus, In sabbato magno (dubia), PG 43, 440A, 464A, 465AB; 
Romanos Melodos, Cantica, ed. Maas — Trypanis (1963), 191 (On the Resurrection II, $10), 198 (On 
the Resurrection III, $7), 219 (On the Resurrection V, 825). In the first passage he is paraphrasing 
Psalm 77:65 “So the Lord awaked as one out of sleep, and as a mighty man...", which Pseudo- 
Athanasios interprets as prophesying the Resurrection, De titulis psalmorum, PG 27, 984C — indeed 
illustrated with Christ rising from the Tomb in the Chludov and Pantokrator Psalters, folios 78v, 109r 
respectively (figs 99, 126). Germanos of Constantinople, In vivificam crucem, PG 98, 241, 244, 269 
(quoting Genesis 49:9), 288 (quoting Psalm 77:65); Typikon of the Church of the Anastasis, ed. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus (1891-98), IL 157:24-30 (quoting Genesis 49:9), 171:20 (Kosmas of 
Jerusalem, Pro magno sabbato, PG 98, 488), 187:6-7, 196:16. See Baltogianni (1994), 81-82, for the 
relation of Jesus' pose on folio 9v of the Chludov Psalter with the iconography of Christ Anapeson 
(“the couched one"), which derives its name from Genesis 49:9 where the Fathers saw a prophesy 
concerning Christ's awakening from the sleep of death. 

664 According to a common convention of Byzantine art, he is shown outside the Tomb but he is meant 
to lie inside, just awakened from the sleep of death (Kartsonis [1986], 131). 
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element of the structure. Corrigan mentions this depiction as a second type of Holy- 
Sepulchre representation, expressing her surprise that the artist was not confined only 
to the conically roofed version. She does not discuss this image further. It seems 
reasonable to suggest that this structure must also represent Christ’s Tomb, but not in 
the same "realistic" mode. This “irregularity” certainly deserves further investigation. 

Grabar thought the ciborium described above was intended to emphasize the 
sacred character of the event (Christ’s Resurrection) taking place beneath it." An 
identical structure appears in the scene of Christ's Resurrection on folios 11v and 20v 
of the eleventh-century Theodore and Barberini Psalters respectively (fig. 151),69" 
illustrating Psalm 11:6 which is now missing from the Chludov Psalter.565 Originally 
it probably had a similar miniature, since these two eleventh-century codices are 
indirect copies of the ninth-century manuscript (their illustration for Psalm 9:33 is 
almost identical to that of the Chludov Psalter, fig. 150).9 Grabar claims that the 
ciborium in the Theodore Psalter (fig. 151) symbolizes the Temple of Jerusalem 
where Jesus is depicted teaching", although the wording of verse 11:6, * ‘Now I 
shall arise’ says the Lord", clearly alludes to his Resurrection, as noted in certain 
psalm commentaries (and indeed, on folio 26v of the Pantokrator Psalter the same 
verse is accompanied by a miniature of Christ rising from the Tomb, fig. 127).9! 
Perhaps the meaning of the miniatures illustrating Psalm 11:6 in the two eleventh- 
century codices is that Christ is teaching about his Resurrection — more will be said 
about this iconography on p. 188 below. What is of particular concern to us here is 
Grabar's suggestion that the ciborium-topped construction in these two miniatures 
alludes to the Temple of Jerusalem. In what follows I shall argue that the ciborium- 
like depiction of Christ's Tomb in the illustration of Psalm 9:33 in the Chludov 
Psalter was indeed meant as a reference to the Jewish Temple, and try to analyse some 


of the theological and specifically iconophile connotations pertinent to this unusual 


iconographic choice. 





665 Corrigan (1992), 96. 

$56 Grabar (1979-80), 109. He does not make any other comments on the possible meaning of this 
peculiar iconography. 

$67 Der Nersessian (1970), 20, fig. 21; Anderson — Canart — Walter (1989), 64. 

668 Corrigan (1992), 143. 

$699 Theodore Psalter, folio 10r, Der Nersessian (1970), 20, fig. 18; Barberini Psalter, folio 18v, 
Anderson — Canart — Walter (1989), 63. 

670 Grabar (1979-80), 124. 

$7! Dufrenne (1966), 23, pl. 4. Psalm 11:6 is related to the Resurrection in the psalm commentaries of 
Origen, In psalmos, PG 12, 1061CD, and Didymos, In psalmos, ed. Mühlenberg (1975-78), I, 166, $78 
(also PG 39, 1213). 
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The first clue for an understanding of the building comes from the internal 
evidence of the Chludov Psalter itself: on folio 66r the Jewish Temple of Jerusalem 
from which Jesus is seen to expel the merchants and money lenders is shown as a 
ciborium almost identical to that on folio 9v (fig. 124). The only difference is that the 
columns of the Jewish Temple are taller and there are no hangings; the semi-circular 
shape of the dome, the decoration on top of it, and the capitals of the supporting 
columns are almost identical in both cases. Furthermore, the Temple is depicted as a 
similar ciborium in the scene of the Presentation of Christ on folio 163v (fig. 152), a 
very common feature in most depictions of the event in Byzantine art.°’? The 
ciborium also occurs in most other representations of the Jewish Temple or its Holy of 
Holies, such as the Virgin’s Entrance to the Temple and related episodes.°’* Usually a 
ciborium is shown in Byzantine art above the holy altar in scenes of the Communion 
of the Apostles (as in the Chludov Psalter, folio 115r, fig. 153),9"^ and indeed there 
was a ciborium over the holy altar of Christian churches, at least up to the ninth 
century. ^ Speaking generally, the ciborium (baldachin) was used in Byzantine art to 
denote the holiness of a place or an object or a person depicted beneath it — such as 
the grave or relic of a saint, a venerable icon, or the emperor. 976 

A ciborium was also regularly employed in a funerary context; for example, 
above the bier of a dead saint (usually St Basil) in various eleventh- to fourteenth- 
century illustrated copies of the liturgical homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus (fig. 
154). In one of these manuscripts, cod. Taphou 14 of the Greek Patriarchal Library 
in Jerusalem (folio 311v, fig. 155) one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, 
the Mausoleum at Halikarnassos, is shown as a ciborium very similar to that on folio 


Ov of the Chludov Psalter.975 





672 X yngopoulos (1929), 338, figs 1, 3, 4, 8-10; Wessel, ‘Darstellung Christi im Temple’, RbK I, 1134- 
45. 

673 Examples in Lafontaine-Dosogne (1964), I, 136-167, figs 80-81, 83-93, 97-99. 

674 See Wessel, ‘Ciborium’, RbK I, 1060. 

675 See Wessel, ‘Ciborium’, RbK I, 1058-1060, with further bibliography. 

676 See Wessel, ‘Ciborium’, RbK I, 1055-58; Čurčič (1991), 255. An example of this honorary use of 
ciboria appears on folio 50r of the Chludov Psalter where King David is shown enthroned below a 
ciborium. 

6” Galavaris (1969), figs 11 (Moscow, State Historical Museum, cod. Vlad. 146 [Sabba 61], folio 81r, 
eleventh century); 114 (Jerusalem, Greek Patriarchal Library, cod. Taphou 14, folio 114r, eleventh 
century); 175 (Mount Athos, Panteleimon cod. 6, folio 219r, eleventh century); 282 (Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, cod. Canon. gr. 103, folio 90v, eleventh to twelfth century); 309 (Milan, Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, cod. G 88 sup. [gr. 416], folio 15r, twelfth century); 461/466 (Paris, Bibliothèque 
National, cod. gr. 543, folios 130v, 260v, fourteenth century). 

678 Ćurčić (1991), 255, fig. 5. 
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A ciborium is also shown over Christ’s dead body in the iconographic theme 
of the Melismos that makes its appearance in the decoration of Byzantine churches 
(usually in the apse) from the twelfth century onwards (fig. 156).97 In this 
iconography the ciborium is shown over the holy altar on which Christ’s dead body 
lies instead of the Eucharistic bread and wine, declaring that the Eucharist is a re- 
enactment of Christ's burial and Resurrection.®° This idea appears in commentaries 


on the Liturgy already from the fifth century,*! 


and it is given great prominence in 
the relevant treatise by the iconophile Patriarch Germanos (715-730),9? where it is 
stated that “The holy table corresponds to the spot in the tomb where Christ was 
placed" and that the ciborium "is placed in the church in order to represent concisely 
the crucifixion, burial and resurrection of Christ”.°°? The same identification between 
the holy altar of Christian churches and Christ’s Tomb appears in the iconophile 
Capita VII by Theodore the Studite, where the veneration of material sacred objects 
and types, such as the altar, is mentioned as an argument in favour of icon 
veneration. 994 

The composition on folio 9v of the Chludov Psalter recalls this connection 
between Christ's Tomb and the church altar by showing a ciborium over the semi- 
recumbent figure of Jesus in his grave. Perhaps the ciborium also has a liturgical 
reference here, but for the present discussion I would like to suggest only one possible 
iconophile connection. If the composition on folio 9v alludes indeed to the liturgical 
re-enactment of Christ's Passion and Resurrection during the Eucharist, and presents 


Christ not only inside his Tomb but also below the ciborium of the holy altar, it also 


declares an Orthodox dogma frequently used in iconophile polemics: that the 





$7? Constantinidi (1991), esp. 51-59 for the theological disputes of the twelfth century that led to the 
creation of this iconographic type. 

680 This is only one version of the Melismos iconography (which in other cases depicts Christ as an 
infant on the altar table). See Constantinidi (1991), 128, 166-68, 185-88, 275-76. Usually Christ is 
naked and covered only with the aer, the liturgical veil used in the Eucharist to cover the holy gifts. For 
cases where he is depicted with the loin-cloth of his passion and the marks of the nails, or wrapped in a 
shroud or burial bands as if lying in his tomb see Constantinidi (1991) 137-141, 213, 231-236 (and 40- 
59 for the textual sources of the iconography of the Melismos). See also Ćurčić (1991), 256-57, figs 7- 
8. 

$81 Taft (1978), 37-39; Meyendorff (1984), 28-39. 

682 Meyendorff (1984), esp. 42-54; Parson (1982), esp. 5-6, 30-65. 

683 Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. and trans. Meyendorff (1984), 58-59 (§ 4 and 5; also ed. Parson [1982], 
17). 

684 PG 99, A89AB. 
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eucharistic gifts are really Christ's body, his flesh and blood, and not just an icon of 
Christ, the only icon of him that the iconoclasts accepted. 9? 

Part of the above evidence suggests that the ciborium in Byzantine art was 
particularly associated with the Jewish Temple and its Holy of Holies, as well as with 
its Christian equivalent, the holy altar of Christian churches, these being the most 
sacred places in the biblical and the Christian tradition of God's worship 
respectively. A depiction of the Jewish Temple of great significant for our 
discourse is to be found on an eleventh- to twelfth-century ivory plaque now in the 
Hermitage Museum (fig. 157), which shows the Crucifixion.""? To the right of the 
Cross, a ciborium-like structure with hangings seems to symbolize the Temple whose 
veil was torn at the moment of Christ's death (Matthew 27:51, Mark 15:38, Luke 
23:45). 

Given that the Jewish Temple was often represented in Byzantine art (and in 
two miniatures of the Chludov Psalter itself) in the form of a ciborium, this would 
seem to be what the illustration on folio 9v of the Chludov Psalter is referring to. The 
Temple and the Tomb were conflated from Early Christian times onwards, as by 
Eusebios of Caesarea and Cyril of Jerusalem, or in traditions concerning the site of 
Christ's burial reported by pilgrims.°** Such an association between the Temple and 
the Sepulchre goes back to Christ's own word when he compared his Resurrection to 
a three-day rebuilding of the Temple after its destruction (Mark 14:58, 15:29; John 
2:19). Elaborating on this saying, the Church Fathers spoke about the old Jewish 
Temple in Jerusalem having been replaced by the spiritual Temple of the Christian 
faith, whose appearance in the place of the earthly Temple was brought about by 


Jesus’ sacrifice and his Resurrection.99? These events were regularly celebrated in the 





$85 The same idea is inherent in the miniatures on folios 76r-v of the Chludov Psalter and folio 105r of 
the Pantokrator Psalter where Christ instructs the Jews that he and not the manna is the "bread of life". 
For the eucharistic doctrine of the iconoclasts and the iconophile response see Gero (1975a), and 
Corrigan (1992), 59, and 52-61, 90-91 for other miniatures of the ninth-century psalters that can be 
related to the issue. 

686 An example of the conceptual and visual association between the Jewish Holy of Holies and the 
Christian altar are the miniatures of the Byzantine octateuchs (eleventh to thirteenth century) that 
depict the former (the tabernacle) in the form of the latter (an altar topped by a ciborium); See 
Brubaker (1981); Weitzmann — Bernabò (1999), 179. A similar association appears in the liturgical 
commentary by Patriarch Germanos where the priest in front of the holy altar is compared to Moses 
inside the tabernacle; Ecclesiastical History, ed. and trans. Meyendorff (1984), 90, ($ 41); also ed. 
Parson (1982), 26. 

$87 Ivory plaque no. œ 26, Kartsonis (1986), 149, fig. 49. 

688 Wilkinson (1977), 176-77. 

689 Kiihnel (1987), 73-89, esp. 74-77, 82-84, 88, and 107-11. See also Congar (1958), 168-180. 
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Eucharist, taking place in the church sanctuary, the Christian Holy of Holies that was 
thought to have replaced the Jewish Holy of Holies. 

Visually, this connection between Christ’s Tomb and the Jewish Temple has 
been expressed in a variety of ways. For example, the ciborium of the Holy Sepulchre 
on ampullae nos. 3, 5, 12, 13 from Monza and nos. 3-5, 15 from Bobbio bears, in the 
opinion of Kühnel, certain similarities with the depiction of the Jewish Temple and 
the tabernacle on the Bar-Kochba coins of 132-135 A.D., and on the western wall of 
the synagogue in Dura-Europos of around 250 A.D (cf figs 7, 8, 144). She also 
notes that the tripartite ciborium that stands for Christ’s Tomb in a scene of the 
Myrophores on the sixth-century ivory pyxis 17.190.57 of the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York (fig. 158), is identical in construction to that on the contemporary ivory 
pyxis 51.114a,b of the Cleveland Museum of Art in a scene of Christ’s Entrance into 
Jerusalem (fig. 159). The Cleveland pyxis shows the Holy Sepulchre rather than the 
Temple and this illustrates an idea that appears not only in patristic literature, 
Byzantine homilies and hymns, but also in the Jerusalemite liturgy of Palm Sunday 
from the fourth century onwards: that Christ’s Entrance into Jerusalem marked the 
beginning of the events that led to his Passion and Resurrection (and so to the 
foundation of the new spiritual Temple of Christianity, symbolized by the Holy 
Sepulchre now instead of by the old Jewish Temple).9?! 

Another way of emphasising this connection between the Temple and the 
Sepulchre can be seen in the miniatures of folio 30v in cod. Paris. gr. 510 (fig. 
132),9? where the Temple depicted in the upper register as a component of the 
Crucifixion scene, is aligned with Christ's Tomb (in the form of the gospel cave) in 
the scenes of his Entombment and the Chairete in the next two registers. Similarly, in 
the frescoes of the New Tokali Kilise in Cappadocia, dated to the tenth century and 


693 


related to the art of Constantinople,"" the Temple to the right of the Crucifixion scene 


in the central apse is almost exactly aligned with Christ's Tomb in the scene of the 
Myrophores at the Tomb represented in the register below (fig. 168).99^ The latter is 
almost entirely destroyed, but judging by the top of a rock that can still be seen to the 


right of the angel, it seems likely that the Tomb was in the form of the cave of the 


690 Kiihnel (1987), 108-110. 

$9! Kühnel (1987), 102-107. For the two pyxides see also Age of Spirituality (1979), 579-82, cat. nos. 
519-20; Clair (1979). 

692 The entire folio is discussed by Brubaker (1999), 291-302. 

693 Epstein (1986), 29-51. 

694 Epstein (1986), figs 83, 87. 
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gospel narratives.®° However, at the left on the same lower register of the apse is the 
upper part of Christ's Tomb from the scene of the Entombment, and there it was 


represented not as a cave, but as a building." 


Its gabled roof is still visible; it appears 
in frontal view, decorated with a pattern formed by three triangles the one inside the 
other, exactly like the frontal part of the gabled roof of the Temple in the Crucifixion 
scene above. This creates a visual resonance between Christ's Tomb and the Jewish 
Temple. 

From all of the above we may conclude that the ciborium-like form of Christ's 
Tomb on folio 9v of the Chludov Psalter may have been intended to suggest a 
connection between the Sepulchre and the Temple. This iconographic type of the 
Holy Sepulchre in the shape of a small cupola standing on four columns of which 
only three appear is rare, and the closest parallels are the two ivory pyxides, 
mentioned above (figs 158-59). There is also a relevant miniature of the Myrophores 
at the Tomb in a thirteenth- to fourteenth-century Syrian manuscript (British Library, 
cod. Add. 7169, folio 12r) which is thought to have much earlier iconographic 
models, probably of the sixth or seventh century (fig. 160).9" Here the Tomb takes 
the form of a curtained ciborium (of which only two columns standing directly on the 
ground are supporting an arch). A ciborium with a pointed roof supported by four 
columns between which are hanging veils drawn aside appears in five Armenian 
gospels of the tenth to eleventh century, and this construction is thought to stand for 
the Holy Sepulchre (figs 161-62).99* A similar construction appears on folio 5v of the 
Georgian “Adysh” Gospels dated to 897 (Adysh, Treasury of the Church), but here 
the relation to the Holy Sepulchre is more obvious, since the ciborium has a conical 
roof, and the miniature is inscribed “Holy resurrection on Sunday" (fig. 163).9?? In 
comparison to all these cases the Chludov Psalter is unique because it actually shows 
Christ below the ciborium, just awakened from the sleep of death. The question now 
is whether in the ninth-century codex this iconographic rarity has some specific 


iconophile significance. 


$95 Epstein (1986), 75, fig. 87. 

696 Epstein (1986), fig. 84 

997 Clair (1979), 128, fig. 4. 

$95 Underwood (1950), 89, figs 34-38 (Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, cod. 2562, folio 3r, and cod. 
2555, folio 7r; the Etchmiazin Gospels, Etchmiazin Treasury, cod. 229, folio 5v; Vienna, Mekhitharist 
Library, cod. 697, folio 6r; loose page in the State Repository of Manuscripts at Erevan). 

$9? Underwood (1950), 93, fig. 44. 
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Christ’s saying on the restoration of the Temple in three days after its 
destruction is an obvious reference to his Resurrection three days after his death. A 
detail of particular importance for our discourse is found in John 2:19-23. In line 21 it 
is specified that “the temple he had spoken of was his body.” Early Christian and 
Byzantine homilies and hymns as well as ecumenical council Acts and other dogmatic 
treatises further elaborate this concept: the Temple is the house of God. By analogy, 
Christ’s body inhabited by the divinity is the holy temple in which dwells the divine 
Logos. In the course of Christ’s Passion his body suffered death, the temple of his 
flesh was destroyed, but his divine nature brought back to life his human nature; in 
other words, it restored the temple where the divinity dwelled (indeed, according to a 
commonplace expression “Christ raised the temple of his body."). In consequence, the 
image of the temple symbolizes not only Christ’s Resurrection, but also the unity of 
his two natures is one hypostasis.” In fact, Early Christian and Byzantine theology 
employed the symbol of the temple to refer to Christ’s body and the unity of his two 
natures in one hypostasis, whether in relation to his Resurrection or not."! Similar 
expressions are also found the iconophile literature. "?? 

The insistence of iconophile polemics on the Orthodox dogma of Christ's 
human and divine natures in hypostatic union and its declaration through the 
Saviour's iconic representation, as already mentioned, may be linked with folio 9v of 
the Chludov Psalter showing Jesus' Tomb surmounted by a ciborium. This feature 
may be taken to refer to the Temple of Jerusalem, as well as to Christ's body as the 


temple of his divinity. In the light of all the above, the illustration of Psalm 11:6 in the 


70 Examples of relevant references in the Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 764B, 
869D, 876B, 893B, Mansi V, 48CD, 93CD, 117B, 384A; Amphilochios of Iconium, Sententiae et 
excerpta, PG 39, 105; John Chrysostom, PG 59 (spuria), 584 (In Matthaeum 20:1), 686 (In Thomam); 
Proclos of Constantinople, New Homilies, ed. Leroy (1967), 217 (Homily 30, $1:1), 247 (Homily 33, 
$12:46); Cyril of Alexandria, In psalmos, PG 69, 813A (Psalm 15:8), 896C (Psalm 34:4), 1000A 
(Psalm 40:11), Festive Letters, SC 372, 184 (1.6:169-70), 284 (V.1:40), 396 (VI.12:74-75); Anastasios 
of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 156 (X.1,2:165-70), 177 (X.2.6:43-44); Typikon of the 
Church of the Anastasis, ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (1891-98), II, 129:9, 169:20-25, 172:8-9. 

70! For references related to the Resurrection see the previous note. For other examples: Acts of the 
Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 580B, 640E, 641E, 677B, 876D, 897A, Mansi V, 113C, 293E, 
300AB/E, 356D; Acts of the Fourth Ecumenical Council, Mansi VII, 469C, 828B; Acts of the Fifth 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi IX, 568A, 597DE, 628AB; Epiphanios of Cyprus, Panarion, PG 42, 657A; 
Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 183 (X.2,7:84); Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. 
Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), III, 49 (epistle 284:1599-1603), Biblioteca, ed. Henry (1959-77), V, 
15:3-10. See also Lampe (1961), 898, *vaóc", H.2; Congar (1958), 158-180. See also n. 706 below, for 
references to the Theotokos in whose body Christ's temple was constructed. 

7? Examples by Patriarch Nikephoros, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 104-105 ($63:3- 
25), 228 (§134:6-16); Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 448 (epistle 305:21-23), 
743 (502:13-15/20-23), 797 (532:54-56). 
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Theodore and the Barberini Psalters (p. 182, fig. 151) appears more meaningful. The 
ciborium behind the seated Christ may refer to the Temple of Jerusalem, the Holy 
Sepulchre that took its place in Christian belief, and the true temple of God, Christ’s 
body. Christ is shown teaching in the Temple-Sepulchre about his Resurrection by 
means of which he would restore the true temple, his body housing the godhead. 
(Indeed, according to John 2:19-22 Christ was in the Temple when he spoke 
symbolically about its destruction and three-day restoration). The inclusion of David 
in the illustration of both psalms (9:33 and 11:6) seems all the more fitting in view of 
the patristic literature referring to the temple (the body of Christ) as originating from 
the psalmist's seed, since the lineage of Jesus went back to the house of David." So 
in these scene of Christ's Resurrection, where the emphasis is on his human nature as 
the temple housing his divinity, the figure of the psalmist may be taken to represent 
not only the prophet of the Resurrection, but also the forefather of Jesus, and as such 
stresses yet again the reality of the Incarnation, the principal iconophile justification 
for the representability of Jesus Christ. Indeed, Kartsonis has proposed that the figures 
of David and Solomon as a standard element of the Anastasis iconography from the 
tenth century onwards in Byzantine art emphasizes exactly this idea.’ 

Two later manuscripts are relevant here, the two twelfth-century 
Constantinopolitan codices containing the homilies on the Virgin written by Jacob of 
the Kokkinovaphos Monastery (cod. Paris. gr. 1208, and cod Vat. gr. 1162). On folios 
173v and 127v of the two manuscripts respectively, we find an iconographic form 
very similar to that of the miniature on folio 9v in the Chludov Psalter (fig. 164).795 
Both miniatures illustrate the Virgin's dialogue with the archangel Gabriel at the 
moment that she submits to becoming the vehicle for the Incarnation of the Logos. 
According to Early Christian and Byzantine theology, when the Virgin accepted the 
divine Logos into her womb, she herself became the temple of God and with her flesh 


built the temple of the divinity, Christ's body. "6 In accordance with this notion, the 





73 Examples by Diodoros of Tarsos, Fragmenta contra Synousiastas, PG 33, 1560B; Theodoret, In 
psalmos, PG 80, 1392B (Psalm 67:24), 1576A (Psalm 88:10), 1905A (Psalm 131:6), 1909C (Psalm 
132:17); Basil of Seleukia, Contra Judaeos (spuria), PG 85, 405C. 

704 Kartsonis (1986), 186-200. 

75 Omont (1927); Stornajolo (1910). 

76 Examples of references to the Virgin as God's temple: Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi 
IV, 580E, 1253A/C, 1256B; Epiphanios of Cyprus, In laudes S. Mariae deiparae, (dubia), PG 43, 
488CD, 492B/D, 496D; Andrew of Crete, In nativitatem B. Mariae IV, PG 97, 868C, Canon in B. 
Annae conceptionem, PG 97, 1316AB. See also Eustratiadis (1930), 47-48, *vaóg". References to 
Christ building his temple, i.e. his body, from his mother's flesh in: Acts of the Third Ecumenical 
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artist executing the two miniatures covered the small building behind the Virgin with 
a ciborium similar to that on folio 9v of the Chludov Psalter, painted directly above 
the figure of Mary as the vessel by means of which the temple of Christ’s divinity, his 
body, was formed. In the four preceding miniatures where the Virgin is also speaking 
with the archangel, the architectural background is exactly the same, with the one 
difference that the building has a cupola instead of a ciborium, signifying that Mary 
has not yet accepted to become the temple of the Logos (fig. 165).'" On only two 
other occasions has the artist used the same iconographic element with a similar 
symbolism. First, in the miniature of the Virgin's Nativity, a ciborium is painted 
directly above the figure of the infant, born to became the temple of God (fig. 166).’"° 
Secondly, in the scene where Anna places the child in her own room, there is a 
ciborium above Mary's bed, recalling the statement found in the Protevangelion of 
Jacob “Anna established a sanctuary in the chambers of the infant" (fig. 167).’° In all 
the other miniatures of the two manuscripts the ciborium appears only in connection 
to the Holy Temple in Jerusalem, which was regularly denoted in Byzantine art by a 
ciborium."? Although the two Kokkinovaphos manuscripts were executed almost 
three centuries after the Chludov Psalter, they seem to visualize in very similar terms 
commonplace literary expressions regarding the temple as a symbol of Christ's 


Incarnation. 


Council, Mansi IV, 613A, 624D, 633D, 656A, Mansi V, 24C, 40C, 292BC, 305B; Acts of the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi VI, 669B, 736B; Acts of the Fifth Ecumenical Council, Mansi IX, 584E; 
Cyril of Alexandria, Festive Letters, SC 372, 324 (Letter V.7:90-91), SC 392, 106 (VIII.6:69-76); 
Andrew of Crete, In nativitatem B. Mariae II/IV, PG 97, 883A, 868B; Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. 
Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), III, 35 (epistle 284:1303-1308) Biblioteca, ed. Henry (1959-77), IV, 
151:27-28, 161:15-16, 164:34-36. 

707 Cod. Paris. gr. 1208, folios 160v, 165v, 168v, 171v (Omont [1927]); cod. Vat. gr. 1162, folios 118r, 
122r, 124r, 126r (Stornajolo [1910]). The symbolic use of the ciborium in the two miniatures of the 
manuscripts in question is also noted by Fournée (1968), 229-230, who sees in it a reference to the 
Theotokos being God's sanctuary and holy altar, in accordance with similar expressions used in the 
liturgy of the Annunciation, and in the hymn Akathistos (oikos 23). The altar (“ý ayia tpdmeCa’’ above 
which a ciborium is usually shown in Byzantine art) is another common denomination of the Virgin in 
the Byzantine literary tradition, related to her role as temple of the divinity. See Eustratiadis (1930), 79, 
“tpamela’. 

708 Cod. Paris. gr. 1208, folio 38v (Omont [1927]); cod. Vat. gr. 1162, folio 29r (Stornajolo [1910]). 

79 Cod. Paris. gr. 1208, 63v (Omont [1927]; cod. Vat. gr. 1162, folio 46v (Stornajolo [1910]. Fournée 
(1968), 230, mentions this passage from the Protevangelion, but he relates it by mistake to the 
miniature of Mary's Nativity, and he does not mention at all the scene where Anna places the infant in 
her own room. 

710 Noted also by Fournée (1968), 230. For example, in cod. Vat. gr. 1162 the ciborium signifies the 
Jewish Temple or its Holy of Holies on folios 65r, 67v, 68v, 74v, 76v, 90r, 92r, 93v, 97v, 100r, 104r, 
142r, and 190r. 
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The Temple veil 


Returning to the miniature on folio 9v of the Chludov Psalter, there is another 
detail of possible significance: the hangings drawn aside in the ciborium may perhaps 
be read as symbolizing Christ's two natures when they are related to the gospel 
mention of the veil of the Temple being torn at the moment Jesus died on the Cross 
(Matthew 27:51, Mark 15:38, Luke 23:45). Although this interpretation may at first 
seem far-fetched, I believe careful analysis will support it. 

Christ himself spoke of the destruction of the Temple in reference to the 
Passion. In Christian exegesis the veil is considered a symbol of Christ's flesh, rent 
asunder at the time of his death and restored by his Resurrection. It was by means of 
this karazčracua (literally "curtain"), this vehicle of the Incarnation, the veil of 
Christ's flesh, that God became known to the world."! In Early Christian and 
Byzantine literature the tearing of the Temple veil is interpreted as the revelation of 
the truth of the salvation for all humanity, as opposed to its concealment in the Jewish 
Temple where the tabernacle remained hidden behind the veil, and only the high 
priest could see it once a year. In other words, the torn veil symbolized the revelation 
of God to all people through Christ's Incarnation, Passion and Resurrection. This 
concept was first formulated by St Paul (Hebrews 6:19-20, 10:19-20,) and repeated 
and further elaborated, among others by John Chrysostom, Kosmas Indikopleustes, 
John of Damascus, and Patriarch Photios./? Moreover, in his homily On holy 
Saturday Patriarch Photios compares directly the tabernacle of the Law, were the 
sacred objects of the Jews were kept, with Christ's Tomb, the life-giving tabernacle of 
the new dispensation where no types and shadows but the truth itself, the mystery of 


the Incarnation of the Logos, was revealed to the entire ecumene."? Although Photios 





711 For example, John Chrysostom, In memoriam martyrum (spuria), PG 52, 829-30; Theodoret, In 
psalmos, PG 89, 1193AB (Psalm 44:9-10); Basil of Seleukia, /n annuntiationem, PG 85, 433B. See 
also Lampe (1961), 714, “katanétacua”, 3.e; Papastavrou (1993)141-143. 

7? John Chrysostom, In epistolam ad Hebraeos, PG 63, 27, 119, In memoriam martyrum, (spuria), PG 
52, 829-31; Kosmas Indikopleustes, Christian Topography, ed. Wolska-Conus (1968-73), IL, 47; John 
of Damascus, Expositio fidei, ed. Kotter (1973), 226 (96, IV.23:61-64); Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, 
ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), I, 163-64 (epistle 125:21-48), Fragmenta in Lucam, PG 101, 
1226. Kessler (1993), 63-65, mentions some of the above texts. See also Eberlein (1983), 68. For an 
analysis of Hebrews 6:19-20, 10:19-20 in relation to the symbolism of the veil see Hofius (1972). 

7? Homilies, ed. Laourdas (1959), 119:5-14 (87, trans. Mango [1958], 209). 
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does not mention the torn veil of the Temple, he makes an implicit allusion to it 
through his reference to the revelation of the divine mystery in Christ’s Tomb as the 
new Holy of Holies. In patristic texts the rending of the Temple veil at the time of the 
Crucifixion was also considered symbol of Christ’s hypostatically united two natures, 
being a sign that the man who died on the Cross was also Son of God." 

In the same exegetical tradition belongs a passage from the Ecclesiastical 
History by Patriarch Germanos, which was the most popular liturgical commentary in 
the Middle Byzantine period." Germanos identifies the aer, the cloth covering the 
holy gifts on the altar, with the stone that sealed Christ's grave. He calls it 
Kkatamétaoua and he relates it with the Temple veil by quoting Hebrews 10:19:21 
where the revelation of the Holy of Holies to all Christians is said to have been 
performed through the veil of Christ's flesh. The lifting of the xarazéraoua three 
times above the sanctified gifts and its final removal before Communion are 
interpreted as a re-enactment of Christ's three-day burial and Resurrection. In this 
way God's mysteries are seen no more through the cloud that covered Moses' eyes in 
the tabernacle, but are manifested directly through the Incarnation of the Logos.’!° In 
other words, the lifted veil becomes a symbol of the Resurrection, and God’s 
revelation to humanity through Christ. 

In the light of the rich exegetical tradition outlined above, folio 9v of the 
Chludov Psalter may be read as showing the hangings tied back to the columns in 
allusion to God having been revealed through Christ’s Incarnation and especially his 
Resurrection, with his human nature acting as the instrument of divine manifestation. 
The following evidence further corroborates this interpretation. 

The motif of the curtains drawn aside is frequently used in medieval art, both 
in Byzantium and the West, to symbolize the revelation of God through the 
Incarnation of the Logos in Christ, and open curtains or a spread veil are often 


employed as symbolic of the Incarnation in various scenes related to the 





7^ Examples in: Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi V, 300E, 1248BC; John Chrysostom, /n 
crucem, (spuria), PG 50, 823-24, In ascensionem III, (spuria), PG 52, 797, In pascha VI, (spuria), PG 
59,744; Proclos of Constantinople, PG 65, 785B (In dominicam passionem), 788C (In resurrectionem), 
793BC (n S. pascha); Life of Euthymios of Sardis, ed. Papadakis (1970), 89 (§48:987); Patriarch 
Photios, Homilies, ed. Laourdas (1959), 124:31-125:10 (XIL,5-6), trans. Mango (1958), 215-16; 
Typikon of the Church of the Anastasis, ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (1894), 129:3-6, 134:17-20, 
141:24, 143:10-13, 148:1-4, 155:8, 160:24. (Many of the above passages mention also the creation's 
supernatural reaction to the Crucifixion as sign of Christ's divinity —see pp. 131-32, n. 447above). 

715 Parson (1982), 5-6; Meyendorff (1984), 52-54. 

716 Ed, and trans. Meyendorff (1984), 80-90 (841); also ed. Parson (1982), 25-26. 
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Annunciation, the Conception and the Nativity, and in representations of the Virgin 
and Child, or of the Evangelists who announced the Incarnation of the Saviour to the 
world.’'” The device of open curtains pointed to the sacred status of the person shown 
between them.’!* Sudden revelations from behind veils were part of state and Church 
ceremonial, in imperial audiences, in the liturgy, and in the case of miraculous 
images.’!? One of the most famous examples of this kind is the weekly miracle that 
was reported to take place in the Church of the Blachernitissa in Constantinople, 
where the maphorion of the Virgin was kept. Every Friday the veil hanging in front of 
a venerable icon of the Mother of God miraculously lifted itself to reveal the sacred 
image. ’”° Intrinsic to this miracle seems to be the idea of the Temple veil being lifted 
to reveal the truth of the Incarnation. (Note that the miracle occurred on Fridays, the 
same day of Christ’s Passion, when the Temple veil had been torn asunder, revealing 
that Christ was really the Incarnated Logos). The same Christological symbolism of 
the Temple veil is attached to the veil covering the Virgin’s head in the iconographic 
type of the Kykkotissa, popular in Byzantium from the twelfth century onwards (fig. 
17).72! 

The above examples indicate that the veil of the Temple as symbol of the 
Incarnation was employed in several different ways in Byzantine art and culture, 
attesting to (and further enhancing) the familiarity of the public with its theological 


significance. The curtains drawn aside in the miniature on folio 9v of the Chludov 





717 See, for example, Eberlein (1983). On p. 70 a Byzantine origin is proposed for the motif of the 
drawn curtains as symbolic reference to the Incarnation in relation to the figure of the Virgin and Child, 
using as evidence a Coptic relief of unknown date (but before the 10" c.) in Cairo and a miniature of 
the Etchmiazin Gospelbook of 989 (Erevan, Matenadaran, cod. 2374, folio 7v). See also Papastavrou 
(1993). She claims that the veil appearing as symbol of the Incarnation in some Late-Byzantine scenes 
of the Conception derives from Western art, but the extensive use of this symbol in relation to the 
Incarnation of Christ in Byzantine literature and art from a much earlier date suggests that the 
hypothesis of occidental prototypes is questionable. 

75 For an extensive analysis of the subject see Eberlein (1982); also Siegel (1977), where the 
iconography of the veil from Antiquity until the Renaissance is examined. See also Grabar (1945), 125- 
28. 

79? Mathews (1971), 162-171, and Taft (1978), 209-210, 244-249, for the use of veils to conceal the 
holy gifts or the altar in the liturgy (cf. the reference by Patriarch Germanos in his Ecclesiastical 
History, mentioned above p. 192). For the use of curtains in imperial ceremonial Mathews (1971), 164. 
See also Grabar (1945), 126-28. 

7? T idov (2000), 56, with further bibliography. 

721 The Christ Child in Mary's arms holds tightly the veil covering her head. This has been considered a 
symbol of the Incarnation related to the Temple veil, type of the “veil of the flesh" that Christ took 
from his mother. See Papastavrou (1993), 156 and n. 132 for relative bibliography on the subject; also 
Carr (2000) and Carr forthcoming. In some icons of the Kykkotissa (e.g. a thirteenth-century icon now 
in the Byzantine Museum of the Holy Bishopric of Paphos, Mother of God [2000], 350-51, cat. no. 36) 
the veil is decorated with the diapered pattern that at times appears in depictions of the Temple veil 
itself (examples of the latter iconographic element by Kessler [1993], 64, n. 26, figs 4, 5). 
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Psalter may be taken to belong to the same visual vocabulary. By emphasising the 
idea that through Christ’s flesh the godhead was revealed to the world, they underline 
the iconophile argument that the Saviour could and should be represented in images 
as a result and proof of the Incarnation of the Logos. This interpretation is in perfect 
agreement with a passage from the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council which 
states that “The name ‘Christ’ implies two natures, the one being visible and the other 
invisible. Thus this Christ, while visible to men by means of the veil (xatazétacua), 
that is his flesh, made the divine nature — even though this remained concealed — 
manifest through signs.""? On folio 9v of the Chludov Psalter the veil is opened to 
reveal Christ arisen with his visible human nature and the energy of his invisible 
divinity, gloriously manifested in his greatest "sign" of all, the miracle of the 
Resurrection. ?? 

That in this miniature the veil is a carefully chosen and meaningful 
iconographic element is further sustained by the fact that it is not shown in the other 
two depictions of the Temple in the Chludov Psalter, the expulsion of the merchants 
and Christ's Presentation to the Temple (figs 124, 152), where the same ciborium is 
used to signify the architectural setting. In those cases it is the Temple in general and 
not the Holy of Holies that is being shown, and the scene does not involve a 
theophanic revelation as in the case of the Resurrection, so the omission of the lifted 
veil is logical. In the illustration of Psalm 11:6 in the Theodore and Barberini Psalters 
(that probably copy a similar miniature now missing from the Chludov Psalter) the 
veil is also omitted for good reason (fig. 151). Since it is not the Resurrection itself 
that is being shown but Christ teaching about it, the miraculous theophany has not 
taken place yet, so the symbol of the divine revelation through the veil of the flesh is 
not appropriate for inclusion in the scene. Since the illustration of Psalm 9:33 in the 
two eleventh-century psalters is a faithful copy of the miniature on folio 9v in the 
Chludov Psalter (including the veil, fig. 150), it seems probable that the omission of 
the veil from the illustration of Psalm 11:6 is not coincidental, but also reflects 
faithfully the ninth-century prototype. 

Turning to other representations that certainly depict the Temple veil, we see 
that in the Crucifixion scene on the Hermitage ivory the xatazétaoua is still spread 


across the columns of the ciborium that symbolizes the Jewish Temple (fig. 157). 





72 Mansi XII, 340D; trans. Sahas (1986), 156-57. 
73 See also Sahas (1986), 157, n. 34. 
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Being a prominent feature in the composition, it reminds the viewer of the relevant 
gospel event, although it is not shown torn asunder. On the contrary, in the tenth- 
century fresco of the Crucifixion in Tokali Kilise, the veil is almost completely torn in 
the middle (fig. 168);7^ and on folio 80r of the thirteenth-century Armenian cod. 
Matenadaran 7651 in Erevan it is completely torn and appears as two separate 
curtains blown apart from each other by a strong wind (fig. 169), symbolizing the 
moment of Christ's death when the veil of his flesh is violently torn.’ After the 
Passion, at the time of his Resurrection, the torn veil is left solemnly open to reveal 
the Incarnated Logos, the true Holy of Holies, to all humanity, as on folio 9v of the 
Chludov Psalter. In this miniature the hangings are symmetrically drawn to the sides, 
giving prominence to a central column. 

Now the ciborium is obviously assumed to rest on four columns, only three of 
which appear, the fourth standing right behind the central one. However, the choice to 
represent the ciborium from such an angle that only three columns appear in perfect 
symmetry, those at the sides holding back the veil to reveal the middle one, is not 
repeated in any other miniature of the Chludov Psalter where a ciborium construction 
is depicted (figs 124, 147, 152, 153).776 Is this exceptional arrangement of the three 
columns in the miniature of folio 9v itself significant? Could the three columns in 
some way refer to the Trinity, and the central column to Christ, the incarnated person 
of the Trinity who was unveiled to the eyes of man? It may be objected that this is 
surely over-interpretation. The issue is a methodological one therefore, with many 
implications for the study of the ninth-century marginal psalters, and will have to be 
assessed through an understanding of Byzantine mentality, of how this art was viewed 
by its contemporary audience. Any answer must depend on a knowledge of 
theological exegesis, and on how far it was applied to the visual creations of 
Byzantine society. We need to assess both the planning and viewing of Byzantine 


iconography in general, and in the ninth century in particular. 





724 Epstein (1986), figs 83, 86-87. 

75 Der Nersessian (1993), II, fig. 471. 

76 On folio 66r the middle of the three columns supporting the ciborium in the Expulsion of the 
merchants from the Temple is not exactly centred, and the curtains are missing (fig. 124). On folio 
163v all four columns of the ciborium appear in the scene of Christ's Presentation to the Temple (fig. 
152). This is also the case on folio 131v, where a ciborium is depicted over the Holy Manger in the 
church of the Nativity in Bethlehem (fig. 147). On folio 115r only two columns of the ciborium in the 
Communion of the Apostles are visible, the others being concealed by the figure of Christ standing in 
the middle (fig. 153; see also p. 203 below). Only two lateral columns are depicted supporting the 
ciborium above the enthroned figure on folio 29v, and the enthroned David on folio 50r. 
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Christ the column 


In this section we shall consider the use of the column as a symbol for Christ 
in the Christian literature and the art of the Late Antique and Medieval period, both in 
Byzantium and in the West. The first textual references are biblical. In Genesis 28:18- 
19, Jacob, after his dream of the ladder (a Christological or Mariological symbol 


related to the Incarnation, according to exegetical tradition), “ 


rose up in the 
morning, and took the stone he had laid there by his head, and he set it up as a pillar 
(otyAnv), and poured oil on the top of it. And he called the name of that place, the 


House of God." According to Gregory Nazianzenus and Patriarch Photios, this pillar 
symbolized Christ." Furthermore, “the pillar (or0A0c) and foundation of the truth” 


mentioned in Z. Timothy 3:15 in connection with “the church of the living God” is also 
considered a symbol of Christ by Origen and Epiphanios of Cyprus. ?? 

As regards the visual use of this symbolism in art, there is an instance of it on 
a glass cup in the collection of the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, and on a glass 
bowl belonging to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, both of the fourth 
century (figs 170-71). On them two apostles are shown flanking a column surmounted 
by the Christogram, probably a combination intended to symbolize Christ.’°° In the 
medieval art of the West the column appears as a symbol of Christ both in 
architecture and sculpture, while in painting it is used especially in scenes of the 
Annunciation, symbolizing both the Incarnation of Christ and the virginity of 
Mary.”*! In Byzantine art, from the fourteenth century onwards, a column or pillar 


toped by a vase with flowers appears in scenes of the Annunciation or of Christ's 


121 Brubaker (1999), 208-209. 

728 Gregory Nazianzenus, Homily 28, SC 250, 136:12-13 (he uses the biblical term for Jacob’s pillar, 
"ornjan"); Photios, Amphilochia, ed. Westerink (1986-88), VI.1, 18 (question 236; he uses the word 
"11006", stone, for Jacob’s pillar). See also Brubaker (1999), 209. 

7? Origen, In Joannem, PG 14, 740B; Epiphanios of Cyprus, Panarion, PG 42, 256D. See Lampe 
(1961), 1265, *orbAoc", 2. For similar interpretations of the symbol of the column in the West see the 
examples cited by Papastavrou (1989), 146-148. 

79 See Papastavrou (1989), 148, fig. 4. The object in the Biblioteca Vaticana (no. 176), and the one in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (no. 16.174.3), are published by Morey (1959), 18-19, 74, pls. XII, 
XXXVI, nos. 76 and 455 respectively. For the bowl of the Metropolitan Museum see also Age of 
Spirituality 1979, 570-571, cat. no. 508. 

73! Papastavrou (1989), 148-154, with reference to various examples and relative bibliography. 
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Presentation in the Temple on portable icons and sanctuary doors."?? The motif can be 
related to biblical prefigurations of the Virgin, such as the flowering rod of Aaron, 
and with relevant expressions in Byzantine hymns and homilies referring to her role 
in the Incarnation.” By extension, the column or pillar motif is also related to Christ, 
and acts as a symbol of the Incarnation. A most significant case is the miniature on 
folio 28v of the thirteenth-century New Testament cod. Christ Church gr. 12 (fig. 
172), where next to the full-length portrait of the evangelist Matthew stands a column 
supporting a basin containing a bust-sized representation of Christ-Emmanuel 
(probably reference to Christ as the fountain of life), creating a strong image of Christ 
as the pillar of truth. 7^ 

More significant for the analysis of folio 9v of the Chludov Psalter is the sixth- 
century mosaic in the Monastery of St Catherine at Mount Sinai (figs 173-75).755 It 
has the Transfiguration in the conch, surrounded by a band of medallions, with 
portraits of the prophets at the bottom, and of the Apostles around the top. The 
mosaics of the triumphal arch are divided into two registers (fig. 174). In the lower, 
medallions of the Virgin and St John the Baptist appear right and left, below two 
angels who are flanking a central medallion with the Lamb of God. In the upper 
register Moses is depicted in two separate scenes left and right of two central 
windows- in front of the burning bush and receiving the tablets of the Law 
respectively. The whole composition of the apse and the triumphal arch consists of a 
series of theophanies, God's revelations to mankind: first indirectly through the Old 
Testament episodes that prefigure the Incarnation; and finally directly through the 
focal scene of the Transfiguration, when the Incarnated Logos appeared to his 
disciples shining with supernatural light, manifesting his divinity through his human 


nature. /?6 


732 Papastavrou (1989), 145, 154 ff., where characteristic examples are mentioned and the symbolism 
of the iconography is examined in relation to textual sources, especially in connection to the Virgin. 
However, the hypothesis of the author (pp. 154, 159-160) that this iconographic element was adopted 
in Byzantine art under the influence of Western art is rather dubious, since relative textual expressions 
abounded in Byzantine religious texts (cf. Eustratiadis [1930], 74-75, "orrjAn", "ovoAoc", concerning 
the Virgin) and the use of the column as symbol of Christ was also known in Byzantium, as the 
following examples will demonstrate. 

7533 Papastavrou (1989), 154-60. 

79 Hutter (1993), 88-89, with further bibliography. 

75 Forsyth — Weitzmann (1973), 11-20, plates CIII-CXXIX, CXXXVI-CLXXXVII; Weitzmann 
(1982), 5-19. 

756 Elsner (1995), 99-124. 
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One detail in this mosaic is of special importance for us. This is the column 
represented between the two windows of the triumphal arch (figs 173-74, 176). Its 
representation in mosaic emphasizes its pictorial role as part of the meaning of the 
entire ensemble. It prominently forms the top of the axis along which are depicted the 
Lamb of God in a medallion directly below it, another medallion with the cross at the 
apex of the apse, the figure of Christ in the Transfiguration scene, and the medallion 
with the bust of David in the centre of the band with roundels of the prophets along 
the lower edge of the mosaic (figs 173-74). Such an alignment strongly supports the 
idea that the column at the top is a symbol of Christ. This impression is reinforced by 
the repetition of the cross four times along the same axis: on the column’s capital (fig. 
176, behind the Lamb in the medallion below the column (fig. 177), in the cross- 
medallion at the top of the apse and in the cross inscribed inside Christ’s halo in the 
Transfiguration scene (fig. 173). Furthermore, the medallion with the cross shown on 
the column’s capital and the gems decorating the column shaft recall analogous 
elements (Christogram and inset gems) on the column represented in the glass bowl of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art mentioned above, thought to be a symbol of Christ 
(fig. 171). 

The column in the Sinai mosaic certainly enhances the Christological 
symbolism of the decoration. When the sun comes into the church through the two 
windows on the triumphal arch (figs 173, 175), the column appears invested with 
light, similar to Christ who is shown below it in a mandorla exuding rays of light, and 
shining in his white and golden robes in the scene of the Transfiguration. In this 
setting the column may be seen as emblematic of the Incarnated Logos, glowing in 
the theophanic light of his Transfiguration. In addition, the two windows and the 
column in the middle might be a Trinitarian symbol: the two windows, sources of 
light, alluding to the two immaterial and invisible persons of the Trinity, (God the 
Father and the Holy Ghost), and the column in the centre pointing with its materiality 
to Christ as the incarnated and visible middle person of the Trinity. 

This symbolic theophany is flanked by the two panels showing Old Testament 
theophanic events — of Moses standing in front of the burning bush, and receiving the 
tablets of the Law (fig. 174). In both images the segment of sky with God’s hand 
towards which Moses is turned is shown to the left and right of the two windows, 
giving the impression that the natural light coming into the church plays an active role 


in the Old Testament scenes. The column invested with the light of the two windows 
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seems, therefore, a symbol of the Trinity as the source of Moses’ theophanic 
experiences, as well as of the Transfiguration.” In the New Testament theophany in 
the apse, Christ is shown in his human form as the incarnated Logos. In the register of 
the Old Testament episodes that preceded the Incarnation he is shown in a symbolic 
form, the column, a Christological type that according to the Church Fathers had 
already made its appearance in an earlier Old Testament event (the anointment of 
Jacob's pillar, Genesis 28:18-19,). 

This interpretation complements Weitzmann's suggestion that the three 
concentric circles of different shades of blue forming the two medallions which 
include the Lamb of God and the cross have a Trinitarian symbolism, while the 
central image in each medallion (the Lamb of God and the cross) symbolize Christ's 
humanity (figs 173, 177).7? Weitzmann notes that these two medallions carry the 
same theological message as the scene of the Transfiguration in the apse: they 
emphasize the dogma of Christ's two natures, human and divine, with specific 
reference to the Trinity.” The column flanked by the two windows at the top of the 
entire ensemble perfectly fits this reading. The tripartite disposition here has a certain 
analogy to the three columns supporting the ciborium on folio 9v of the Chludov 
Psalter, where the lateral columns are partly concealed by the veil wrapped around 
them in order to fully reveal the central column, a possible symbol of Christ. 

Closer in date to the Chludov Psalter is a miniature from cod. Paris. gr. 510. 
On folio 174v (fig. 178), three Old Testament episodes introduce Gregory's homily 
“On Theology": the sacrifice of Isaac in the top register, Jacob’s struggle with the 
angel and his dream of the ladder in the middle, and the anointing of David in the 
lower register. "^? Only the episodes concerning Isaac and Jacob, both types of Jesus, 
are mentioned in the homily. Brubaker argues that, although David's unction is not 
referred to in the text, it must have been included as another typological prefiguration 
of Christ (as he with the chrism, the anointed one).’*! The feature of particular interest 
to us in this miniature is the column that forms part of the building depicted at the far 


right of the bottom register. In her extensive study of Paris. gr. 510 Brubaker notes 


37 See Elsner (1995), 114-17, for some comments on the importance of light in the visual language of 
the Sinai mosaic in relation to patristic tradition on mystic contemplation and exegesis of the 
Transfiguration. 

758 Weitzmann (1982), 14. 

759 Weitzmann (1982), 14-15; see also Forsyth — Weitzmann (1973), 14-15. 

740 Omont (1929), 23, pl. XXXVII; Brubaker (1999), 186-93, 207-210, fig. 23. 

741 Brubaker (1999), 187. 
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the emphasis the miniaturist has given to this column, which sits on a plinth and 
appears separate from the rest of the building although it seems to support the cornice. 
As she observes, this emphasis does not recur in any of the many other architectural 
settings shown in this codex. Never again is a single column set in such a prominent 
position within a building."? This column could be as significant as the pillar 
represented exactly above it in the middle register, which stands for the rock Jacob 
had anointed after his dream of the ladder. 

Brubaker notes that in no other Byzantine representation of the dream is this 
pillar included, and that its appearance in the miniature under examination reflects the 
fact that both Gregory and Photios considered it a type of Christ." She also observes 
that in the miniature the pillar ties the Jacob image not only to the sacrifice of Isaac 
above it, where an altar very similar in form is again depicted at the far right of the 
register, but also to the anointing of David which appears below. She is not referring 
to the column being aligned with both the altar and the pillar, but points out that the 
anointed stone and the anointed David are both types of Christ.” She also notes the 
identical clothing worn by Isaac, Jacob and David as a device to further emphasize the 
interrelation of the three figures as prefigurations of Christ."? The significance of the 
column aligned with Abraham's altar and especially Jacob's anointed pillar may be 
similar: one more element symbolizing Christ, the Incarnated Logos, according to the 
textual and visual tradition mentioned above. 

The fact that in this scene of David's anointment the column is not free- 
standing as in the Sinai mosaic and the fourth-century glass representations may have 
additional symbolic significance. Since it is the only column seen to support the 
building and is shown to stand at the corner of the edifice on a large and prominent 
cornerstone plinth, it may symbolize Christ as founder and foundation of the Church, 
following a number of biblical references and especially two well-known passages 
from Paul's epistles. In Ephesians 2:19-21, he wrote *...you are...fellow citizens with 
God's people and members of God's household, built on the foundation of the 


apostles and prophets, with Christ Jesus himself as the chief cornerstone 


(axpoyaviaiov [Aí00v]). In him the whole building is joined together and rises to 


72 Brubaker (1999), 187. 
743 Brubaker (1999), 209. 
744 Brubaker (1999), 209. 
745 Brubaker (1999), 209-210. 
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become a holy temple in the Lord.” And in 1. Timothy 3:15: *...you will know how 
people ought to conduct themselves in God’s household, which is the church of the 
living God, the pillar and foundation of the truth."" As already mentioned, the latter 
excerpt was used in patristic exegesis for identifying the column as symbolic of 
Christ, the foundation of the Church. This interpretation of the column in the 
miniature under examination also fits the biblical reference to the pillar anointed by 
Jacob, which is represented directly above it. According to Genesis 28:18, after Jacob 
had anointed the pillar, “...he called the name of that place, the House of God", which 
can be understood as the Church founded by Christ. It is worth noting that Photios 
himself, in question 236 of his Amphilochia, relates Jacob's pillar with Christ “the 
cornerstone” (Aíog...àxpoycvialog) joining in him the two people — Jews and 
gentiles. "^" This text is echoed in the visual connection between Jacob’s pillar and the 
column on the cornerstone plinth on folio 174v of cod. Paris. gr. 510. 

There is also another miniature in this manuscript which seems to make use of 
the symbol of the column, although not in relation to Christ but to Gregory 
Nazianzenus. Folio 452r presents scenes from the hierarch's life, amongst which, in 
the middle register, Gregory's consecration as bishop of Constantinople in 381 (fig. 
179).7 At the far right of the composition appears a blue column, topped by a cross 
and swaged with red drapery.’4? Papastavrou has proposed that this iconographic 
element may have been intended to symbolize either the Church, or Gregory himself 
as pillar of Orthodoxy.""? Both interpretations are in accordance with commonplace 
expressions of Christian literature: the Church is “pillar and foundation of the truth" 
(. Timothy 3:15) or, by inversion of the biblical passage, the truth is “pillar and 


foundation of the Church". ?! Likewise, various saints are called pillars of the faith, of 


746 The biblical use of the cornerstone as symbol of Christ is also found in Matthew 21:42, Mark 12:10, 
Luke 20:17, and Acts 4:11 (all of which quote Psalm 117:22), as well as in Isaiah 28:16. References to 
the “living stone" or the stone at the foundation of Zion, again as symbols of Christ, are found in Isaiah 
8:14, Romans 9:32-33 and I.Peter 2:4-8. For the exegetical tradition on these passages and the 
interpretation of this cornerstone as a foundation-stone rather than a coping-stone see Ladner (1983), 
171-196. See also Lampe (1961), 66, "drpoyovratoc", 2; and 802-803, “Aidoc’”, B.2. 

747 Ed. Westerink (1986-88), VI.1, 18. This text is also mentioned by Brubaker (1999), 209, to prove 
that Photios considered Jacob's pillar a type of Christ. 

748 Omont (1929), 31, pl. LX; Brubaker (1999), 134-37, fig. 46. 

79 Brubaker (1999), 136, considers it a device that enables the artist to align Gregory's portrayals 
vertically, almost in the middle of each register. 

750 Papastavrou (1989), 149. 

753! Lampe (1961), 1265, *orbAoc", 4. 
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the Church etc."? If the column on folio 452r of cod. Paris. gr. 510 has indeed a 
symbolic significance, it is logical to suppose that the makers and users of the codex 
were aware of the symbolism of the column in other contexts as well. Therefore, the 
Christological interpretation of the column in the lower register of folio 174v seems a 
logical possibility. 

We may conclude this discussion by allowing that the column that appears in 
such a prominent position in the scene of David's anointing on folio 174v of cod. 
Paris. gr. 510 was probably intended as a symbol of Christ. It is significant that in the 
tenth-century cod. Paris. gr. 139, folio 3v, and cod. Vat. Reg. gr. 1, folio 262r, the 
same peculiar building with a single column at the corner of it appears as part of the 
composition of David's unction (figs 180-81).? However, there the edifice does not 
stand behind Samuel and David in as prominent a position as in cod. Paris. gr. 510, 
but is partly concealed behind David's brothers. It therefore seems more of a plain 
architectural feature than a Christological symbol. 

A case can be made out that in specially designed compositions, such as the 
Sinai mosaic and the Paris. gr. 510 miniature, the column was used to symbolize 
Christ and was part of a complex theological construction to convey the Incarnation 
and Jesus' two natures. The Sinai mosaic was viewed by a wide audience of monks 
and pilgrims, and its designer will have expected at least part of that audience to 
comprehend the theological symbolism of the mosaic ensemble."" Cod. Paris. gr. 
510, on the other hand, was addressed to a much more restricted audience, being a gift 
from Patriarch Photios to Basil I. Although this emperor was certainly nothing as 
learned as Photios, they both belonged to the highest ranks of Byzantine society, 
where people were familiar with the symbolic nuances in the rich visual language of 
imperial and religious art and ceremonial that were the principle elements of their 
cultural environment." The sophisticated imagery of the entire cod. Paris. gr. 510 
provides a fitting context for the symbolic interpretation of the column as a reference 


to Christ in the background of David's anointment on folio 174v. 





75? Lampe (1961), 1265, “atvdog”, 5. 

753 Brubaker (1999), 188, figs 96-97. 

754 Elsner (1995), 99-124, esp. 118-124; Weitzmann (1982), 13-14. 

755 Brubaker (1999), 412-16. For the sophisticated visual language of court art and ceremonial (on 
which the Book of Ceremonies by Constantine Porphyrogennetos, ed. Vogt [1935], gives valuable 
information) see, for example, Cameron (1987); Jolivet- Lévy (1987); Byzantine Court Culture (1997); 
Maguire (1997). 
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The illustration of the Chludov Psalter presents analogous elements of 
sophistication, abounding in iconographic peculiarities that in the light of the 
Byzantine literary tradition seem intended to convey a multi-faceted message. If this 
codex was indeed produced and used in a restricted circle of militant and high-ranking 
iconophile churchmen familiar with the complexities of literary and visual 


exegesis, °° 


it is logical to suppose that a prominent iconographic element like the 
central column of the ciborium on folio 9v was not a random choice, but may belong 
to the same tradition as that to which the Sinai mosaic and the miniature of cod. Paris. 
gr. 510 have been assigned. The veil drawn to the sides of the ciborium to reveal the 
central column may signify that the veil of Christ’s flesh, torn at the time of his death, 
was later restored with his Resurrection so as to reveal the Incarnated Logos (the 
column) in all the glory of his two natures, human and divine. The prominence of the 
column right above the theophany of the resurrected Jesus is analogous to the 
placement of the column above the theophanic image of Christ transfigured in the 
Sinai mosaic. 

This interpretation is supported by another miniature in the Chludov Psalter - 
the Communion of the apostles on folio 115r. (fig. 153). In this miniature, Christ 
standing in the middle below the ciborium conceals the two central columns, leaving 
visible only the two lateral ones. But because the arches spanning the columns of the 
ciborium converge above his head, his upright figure seems to be the central column 
that supports the whole structure. This spatial arrangement may have been intended to 
deliberately enhance the symbolism of the scene. The Communion of the apostles is 
considered the liturgical version of the Last Supper,” celebrating the institution of 
the Church through the establishment of its most venerable mystery, and focal point 
of all its activities, the Eucharist. ^? In the Chludov Psalter the miniature on folio 115r 
illustrates Psalm 109:4, “...thou art a priest forever according to the order of 
Melchisedek”, which in apostolic and patristic exegesis is a reference to the 
priesthood of Christ and through him of the Christian Church."? The scene of the 
Communion of the apostles is flanked by the figure of David, the psalmist, on the left, 
and Melchisedek on the right. The composition reminds one of the passage from 
Emphesians 2:19-21: "...you are...members of God's household, built on the 
756 Corrigan (1992), 129-139. 

757 Mandas (2001), 125-134. 


758 Cf. Taft (1997), 143-160. 
79 Corrigan (1992), 55-59. 
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foundation of the apostles and prophets, with Christ Jesus himself as the chief 
cornerstone. In him the whole building is joined together and rises to become a holy 
temple in the Lord." Emblematic of the institution of the Church, the miniature in fact 
shows the apostles, a prophet, and a forerunner of Christ, and Jesus himself in the 
middle behind the altar and below the ciborium, which stand for the Holy of Holies of 
the Christian church, as though he is supporting the structure like the central column. 
He is indeed represented as “the pillar and foundation of the truth" in the house of the 
living God (4. Timothy 3:15). “In him the whole building is joined together and rises to 
become a holy temple in the Lord" (Emphesians 2:21). 

Some scholars have objected that the depiction of Old Testament 
prefigurations of Christ was unacceptable to iconophiles."9? This is surely incorrect. It 
is true that in the 82™ canon of the Quinisext Ecumenical Council of 692 is stated that 
the image of the Lamb of God should be replaced by the figure of Christ himself, 
since depictions of the Incarnated Logos are to be preferred to his Old Testament 
prefigurations, just as the truth of the Grace is preferable to the shadows of the 
Law.'% However, the canon does not prohibit altogether the use of Old Testament 
types of Jesus in art. It simply orders that, although they are venerable, they should 
not be preferred over Christ's own images, which are more venerable still./? The 
iconophiles cited this canon very frequently in order to prove that the veneration of 
icons belonged to the tradition of the Church and was sanctioned by an ecumenical 
council before the outbreak of iconoclasm. "9? They never used it against the depiction 
of Old Testament types but, on the contrary, included the latter in their polemics, 
saying that if the Incarnation was prefigured indirectly in material yet venerable 
symbols (such as the golden censer, the jar with the manna, the ark and the rod of 
Aaron), after its fulfilment it should be depicted directly in the venerable although 
material icons of Christ." They also claimed that, if the objects kept in the Holy of 


Holies were sacred despite their materiality and had nothing to do with idols (given 


760 For example, Papastavrou (1989), 154, 160. 

76! See p. 50, n. 90 above. 

76? See also Jolivet-Lévy (1993-94). 

73 See p. 50, n. 90 above. For the ecumenical status of the council in Trullo in Byzantium see Dura 
(1995). 

764 For example, John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 86 (1.13), 88- 
89 (1.15:17-32), 121-22 (II.22:20-IE23), 155 (1.53, IL49, IILS1); Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council, Mansi XII, 962-63, Mansi XIII, 4D-5E; Patriarch Nikephoros, Apologeticus, PG 100, 765-68, 
784-88, 792A. See also Kessler (1991-92). 
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that God himself had ordered their manufacture), the same can be said of icons, which 


completely invalidates the iconoclast equation of icons with idols as unjustified.’ 


The marginal psalters have many miniatures that can be related to this 
argumentation. Christ’s Old Testament types, like the rock uncut by human hands 


(fig. 184),’©° the rock struck by Moses to produce water (figs 182-83),'" and the 


6 


unicorn, /9? are depicted alone or next to Christ's icon; Jesus is represented next to an 


Old Testament character that was considered his antetype, like Solomon,'? or 


Melchisedek (fig. 153).’”° In one instance Christ himself is shown teaching the Jews 
the true meaning of his Old Testament prefiguration: he appears after the miracle of 
the manna saying that he is the true bread of life (John 6:22-58).’”' All these cases 
demonstrate that the iconophiles were not at all opposed to the depiction of Christ's 
prefigurations, but rather used them in their textual and visual polemics in support of 
images. The veil and the column on folio 9v of the Chludov Psalter belongs to the 
same practice of constructing a Christological discourse by combining Old Testament 
prefigurations and their fulfilment in the image of the Incarnated Logos." 


Kessler's *Medieval Art as Argument", is an important recent discussion on 


the methodology of reading iconography with implications for the present study. ^? 


He comments on “art’s capacity to assimilate more than one textual sources within a 
coherent and plausible narrative" and its advantage to permit “both the Old Testament 


prefigurement and its Christian realisation to operate simultaneously, and within a 


76 See, for example, John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 88 
(1.15:1-17), 91-93 (1.16:40-I.17), 95-97 (1.20; II.9/III.9, 104-106 (I1.13:9-I1.14), 118 (1.27:16-18), 120 
(1I.22:7-11, with reference to the Temple veil), 122 (III.11:9-10), 174 (1II.73), Expositio fidei, ed. 
Kotter (1973), 206 (89, IV.16:9-15); Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIL, 962C-E, 
1070AB/E, Mansi XIII, 44B-D, 52CD, 285AB; Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 445- 
457 (about the difference between idols and sacred objects), Apologeticus, PG 100, 769AB, Refutatio 
et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 164/171-73 (§92:27-43/242-295), 265 (8165:29-31); Theodore the 
Studite, Antirrhetici I-II, PG 99, 333B-336B, 380B; Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — 
Westerink (1983-85), IL, 127-28 (epistle 219:25-31, reference to the various Temple veils). In a 
seventh-century Armenian treatise in support of icon veneration the Temple veil is mentioned together 
with other sacred objects of the Jews to emphasize that materiality does not exclude holiness, as in the 
case of icons (ed. Der Nersessian [1944-45], 59; mentioned also by Kessler [1993], 66, n. 40). 

766 Chludov Psalter, folio 64r (fig. 184); Pantokrator Psalter, folio 83v. Corrigan (1992), 37-40. 

767 Chludov Psalter, folio 82r (fig. 182); Pantokrator Psalter, folio 114r (fig. 183). Corrigan (1992), 91. 
768 Chludov Psalter, folio 93v; Pantokrator Psalter, folio 109v. Corrigan (1992), 25, 76. 

769 Pantokrator Psalter, folio 93v. Corrigan (1992), 71-72. 

7? Chludov Psalter, folio 115r (fig. 153); cod. Petropolitanus 265 (four leaves taken from the 
Pantokrator Psalter), folio 4v; Paris marginal Psalter, folio 25r. Corrigan 55-59. 

™ Chludov Psalter, folio 76v; Pantokrator Psalter, folio 105r. Corrigan (1992), 50-51. 

™ Cf. three miniatures of the fourteenth-century cod. B 8 of the Evangelical School in Smyrna 
(destroyed in 1922) where an icon with the Virgin and Child is painted above the burning bush, the 
golden jar with the manna, and the tabernacle, all biblical types of Mary, Kessler (1991-92), 57-60, figs 
6, 8-0. 

773 Kessler (1993). 
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context that suggests historical reality".""^ In other words, art can work as visual 
exegesis, and for this reason works of art, or the different stages in the procedure of 
artistic production, were often used in exegetical literature to elucidate an argument. 
Elaborating on Hebrews 10:1, "For the Law contains but a shadow (oxida), no true 
image (eixa@v), of the good things which were to come,” various authors like John 
Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, and Kosmas Indikopleustes compared the fulfilment 
of the Old Testament in the New to the creation of an image by adding colours 
(ypéparta) to the preliminary drawings (ox1aypagiar).’” 

That this argument was known to the iconophiles is seen in their claim that the 
symbols and objects of the Jewish religion were shadowy images of Christ’s 
Incarnation which, after its fulfilment in the New Testament, could and should be 
declared and manifested in Jesus’ icons.” Shortly before the outbreak of Iconoclasm, 
the Fathers of the Council in Trullo of 692 had ordered in the 82nd Canon that images 
of Christ should replace his symbolic representation in the figure of the Lamb, exactly 
as the truth of the New Testament had replaced the shadow of the Old.” Kessler 
considers the veil of the Temple as a symbol of this line of argumentation, since 
according to the textual tradition mentioned above, the tearing of the xatazétacya 
during Christ's Passion signified the revelation of the New Testament truth in 
replacement to the Old Testament shadow. Kessler sees these ideas as visually 
depicted on folio 89r of cod. Vat. gr. 699 (fig. 11), a ninth-century copy of the 
Christian Topography by Kosmas Indikopleustes, where through an opening in the 
veil of the firmament (represented as the diapered veil of the Temple known from 
other miniatures) is a figure of Christ. To the same ideas he relates some 
representations of the Mandylion, a holy relic sometimes depicted as the diapered veil 
of the Temple on which shines Christ's image. 7 

The Mandylion was often mentioned in iconophile literature to prove that 


Jesus himself had sanctioned his depiction in images,” but this famous 





7^ Kessler (1993), 59, 61; also Kessler (1991-92), 54. 

75 Kessler (1993), 60-62. 

76 For example, John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 155 (1.53, 
11.49, III.51). See also Kessler (1993), 62. 

77 Kessler (1993), 61-62; also Kessler (1991-92). 

78 Kessler (1993), 62-70; also Kessler (1991-92), 61-64. 

7? Examples in: John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 145-46 
(1.33/II.29/1IL45), Expositio fidei, ed. Kotter (1973), 208 (89, VI.16:51-56); Acts of the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 963D; Patriarch Nikephoros, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone 
(1997), 14 (§7:44-56), 141 (§82:27-41), 293 (§184:56-60), 322 (§201:20-21); Theodore the Studite, 
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acheiropoietos icon does not seem to have been represented in the ninth-century 
marginal psalters. One question is whether the depiction of Christ’s Tomb in the 
miniature of folio 9v in the Chludov Psalter might be related to the same ideas and the 
same exegetical tradition that Kessler traces in his study. As the shadow of the Old 
Testament has been replaced by the truth of the New through Christ’s Incarnation, 
Passion and Resurrection, so in the same way the Jewish Temple has been replaced by 
the Holy Sepulchre, the veil of the Holy of Holies has been replaced by Christ’s flesh 
through which the godhead has manifested itself to people, and the sacred objects of 
the tabernacle have been replaced by Christ’s icons. To conclude, if the curtains 
drawn to the sides of the ciborium on folio 9v can be related to the veil of the Temple 
being divided to reveal the Incarnated Logos, the iconophile connotations of the 
miniature result manifold: Christ’s Incarnation, the fulfilment of the Old Testament in 
the New, the replacement of the shadows of the Law by the truth of Grace, the 
resulting superiority of Christ’s images to the images of his types, the venerability of 
icons despite their material and man-made nature, are basic iconophile arguments 
recalled by the iconographic element in question. 

Some of these ideas are also explicitly or implicitly presented in the miniature 
on folio 165r of the Pantokrator Psalter (fig. 19): in front of a representation of the 
Holy of Holies with all the venerable objects it contained barred from view by the 
spread veil, the iconoclast John the Grammarian is seen arguing with David and 
Bezaleel, the Temple artist, about the issue of idols.’®° In this miniature the veil is 
very prominently depicted as closing the entrance to the Holy of Holies, where the 
presence of God was manifested through symbols. When the veil was torn at Christ's 
death, the presence of God was manifested directly through the revelation of the 
Incarnated Logos. Icons are also a doorway through which the faithful experience the 
Incarnation, revelation and presence of Christ."?! In this sense, the veil drawn aside to 
reveal the central column on folio 9v of the Chludov Psalter can itself be considered 
symbolic of icons revealing the Incarnated Logos. Similarly the veil of the Mandylion 


spread out to reveal the image of Christ miraculously imprinted on it is itself also a 


Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 570 (epistle 409:41-44); George the Monk, Chronikon, ed. Wirth 
(1978), 740:17-22, 785:3; Nouthesia, ed. Mitsidis (1989), 171:482-84, 172-73; Life of Stephen the 
Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), 99:18-19 ($9); Vita Theodori Studitae, PG 99, 177B; Life of Euthymios of 
Sardis, ed. Gouillard (1978), 35:179-87 (89). See Kessler (1993), 66, notes 39-40 for basic 
bibliography on the Mandylion; see also Holy Face (1998). 

780 Corrigan (1992), 33-35. 

781 Cf. Kessler (1991). 
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symbol of icons that manifest God by depicting the veil of his flesh. In both cases the 
symbolism works through the vehicle of the veil. Whether opened or closed, it always 
signifies Christ’s human nature through which the divinity became manifest. 
However, the opened version particularly emphasizes the sense of revelation, of 
theophany, and thus highlights all those iconophile arguments related to the dogma of 
Christ’s two natures (the depiction of his humanity and the manifestation of his 
divinity in an unconfused and undivided unity). 

The multiple connotations of the ciborium, the veil and the central column that 
appear in the miniature of folio 9v in the Chludov Psalter make this composition an 
excellent example of what Kessler has termed “Medieval Art as Argument” or visual 
exegesis. Despite its simplicity (consisting of only two figures and a simple 
architectural construction) the miniature demonstrates an extraordinary multiplicity of 
meanings, at the heart of which stands the revelation of the Incarnated Logos for the 
salvation of mankind. Christ’s body as the temple of his divinity is alluded to by the 
ciborium. Christ’s flesh as the veil which at the same time conceals and reveals God is 
alluded to by the pulled-back curtains that disclose the true Holy of Holies: the 
Sepulchre where Jesus defeated death. Christ’s Old Testament type, the column 
referring to Jacob’s anointed pillar, becomes the symbol of the Incarnated Logos as 
revealed by the veil of his flesh at the time of his Resurrection. All the elements of 
this composition — David the forefather and prophet, Jesus awakened from the sleep 
of death, the Holy Sepulchre depicted in a form reminiscent of the Temple, the 
symbols of the veil and the column — manifest the truth of the Incarnation and Christ’s 
two natures: they create a sophisticated matrix of cross-references between the 
Christological prophesy in the Old Testament text of the psalm, its fulfilment in the 
New Testament episode of the Resurrection, and the pictorial depiction of Christ’s 
victory over death. 

This novel iconography of the Resurrection proves in the most effective way 
that icons, contrary to iconoclast accusations, not only respect the most basic dogma 
of the Orthodox Church (the hypostatic union of Christ’s two natures), but by also 
manifesting it attest to their venerability and their didactic validity. This iconography 
presents many affiliations with not only iconophile texts, but also basic themes and 
expressions of Early Christian and Byzantine theology and the rich symbolic 
vocabulary of Byzantine art generally. It reflect the fact that iconophile polemics, both 


in the literary and the visual form, was rooted in an extensive and long-lived cultural 
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tradition, which in the illustration of the ninth-century marginal psalters produced 
some of its most sophisticated expressions. Other examples of this learned production 


are the scenes of the Anastasis that will be analysed in the next section. 


III.2.2 The Anastasis (Chludov Psalter, folios 63r, 63v, 82v, 100v; Pantokrator 
Psalter, folio 83r; Paris marginal Psalter, folio 19v) 


The Descent of Christ to Hades or, in Byzantine terms the Anastasis, is 
depicted four times in the Chludov Psalter (initially perhaps five, judging by the 
Theodore and Barberini Psalters),’** and once in the Pantokrator Psalter.’*? One more 
representation is to be found among the few surviving folios of the Paris marginal 
Psalter.’*4 The general iconophile references which have been discussed already in the 
context of Christ's Resurrection, are equally applicable for the Anastasis: the 
emphasis on Jesus’ two natures inherent in the theme of the scene (Jesus overcoming 
through his divine nature death experienced by his human nature) is a declaration that 
icons are able to not only respect but also attest to the central dogma of Orthodox 
belief in the hypostatic union of human and divine in Christ's person. However, by 
depicting a moment of the Resurrection that is different from that of Christ rising 
from the Tomb, the iconography of the Anastasis emphasises particular iconophile 
evocations. 

The main figures in the Anastasis miniatures of the ninth-century marginal 
psalters are Christ treading Hades underfoot while raising up Adam and Eve (figs 185, 
186, 191). As already mentioned, Orthodox theology accepted that during the three 
days that Christ's body lay in the Tomb, his human soul, together with his divine 
nature, descended to Hades in order to defeat death. So in the Anastasis scenes Jesus 
is not depicted in body and soul emerging from the place where he had been 
circumscribed for three days. What is shown instead is Christ's human soul (in the 
form of his human figure), glowing with the light of his divinity as he tramples on 
Hades and saves the souls of Adam and Eve from the realm of death. The depiction of 
Jesus at the moment when only his human soul can be perceived as participating in 
782 Folios 63r, 63v, 82v, and 100v. For the evidence from the two eleventh-century psalters see p. 164, 
n. 578 above. 


783 Folio 83r, Dufrenne (1966), 26-27, pl. 10 
784 Folio 19v, Dufrenne (1996), 45, pl. 43. 
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the events represented, and not his human body, is a particularly strong iconophile 
statement, which has not, in my opinion, been sufficiently appreciated in the art 
historical literature. 

In fact, iconophile arguments on the representability of the soul sometimes 
contradict each other. For example, in the treatise of John of Damascus against 
iconoclasts and in the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council it is stated that it is 
impossible to depict the soul (given that it is an immaterial and invisible entity), 
therefore it is even more impossible to depict God, which is the absolute spiritual and 
immaterial essence." This argument is used against the iconoclast claim that when 
Christ's human nature is shown in images, his divine nature is also circumscribed. "56 
Relevant to the question of the souls representability is also the iconophile refutation 
of the other basic iconoclast claim that if Christ's humanity is depicted while his 
divinity remains invisible, then the two natures are divided and the dogma of their 
hypostatic union in Christ is violated. As mentioned before, a commonplace 
iconophile argument against this accusation was that when a man is depicted in an 
image, his invisible soul is not depicted, but this does not result to it being divided 
from the man's body (a division that occurs only at the time of death). 7°’ 

While these statements suggest that it is impossible to depict the human soul 
in images, another iconophile argument reverses this conclusion, by claiming that 
even the human souls and the angelic or demonic spiritual entities can be pictorially 
rendered because they are immaterial only by comparison with the human body, but 
in terms of the absolute immaterial, spiritual, and invisible essence of God they can be 
considered material, therefore representable. It is worth noting that this reasoning in 
favour of the depiction of the soul is recorded even in the treatise against the 
iconoclasts by John of Damascus and the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, "5? 


that in another occasion make exactly the opposite statement, as we have seen. 





785 Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 78 (1.4/III.6:82-88); Mansi XIII, 340E. Also 
Theodore the Studite, Refutatio et subversio, PG 99, 461C, notes that in Christ's icons is depicted his 
human body and not his invisible soul, let alone his divine nature. 

786 See pp. 122, n. 400 above. 

787 See pp. 65 (n. 157), 122 (401) above. For the division of body and soul at the time of human death, 
a point frequently repeated in patristic literature to emphasize that Christ died as man, see for example 
Athanasios of Alexandria, De corpore et anima (spuria), PG 28, 1433C; Gregory of Nyssa, De tridui 
spatio (Sermones), ed. Heil et alii (1967), 294:2-4; Patriarch Germanos, /n dominici corporis 
sepulturam, PG 98, 260C; Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 276A. See also Kartsonis 
(1986), 36, n. 68. 

785 Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 130-132 (IIL24-25); Mansi XIII, 164C-165D, 
esp. 165B (mentioned by Kartsonis [1986], 72; trans. Mango [1986]140-41). Also Theodore the 
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The representability of spiritual entities was frequently mentioned in 


789 


iconophile texts specifically in the case of angels ^" — beings that in Christian thought 


790 


are considered of the same class with souls and demons. "^ The usual conclusion in 


the relevant iconophile references is that if it is possible to depict in images these 
spiritual entities, it is even more justifiable to depict Christ in his material human 


nature.??! Moreover, following the iconophile argument that whatever is visible is 


792 


also representable, ^^ it can be also claimed that it is possible to depict Christ's soul as 


he defeats Hades, given that while he was doing so he was seen by our first parents 
and a number of the Just."?? According to this way of thinking, the scenes of the 
Anastasis in the ninth-century marginal psalters are among the most aggressively 
iconophile visual statements of these codices, declaring above all that if Christ's soul 
can be depicted in images, so can his body in all the scenes of his earthly life among 
the people who, according to the gospel stories, actually saw and touched and spoke 
with him. 

Kartsonis has noted that Hades in the Anastasis miniatures of the ninth- 
century marginal psalters is rendered as a huge and repulsive figure, and has 
suggested that this may carry iconophile connotations. She takes into consideration 
the iconoclast claim that icons induce Christians to impiety because, when Christ is 
shown next to evil figures, such as Hades or the devil in the scene of the Anastasis, 
the reverence conferred on him by the beholder of the icon is shared also by the 
sinister participants of the composition. Kartsonis, therefore, considers the emphatic 


depiction of Hades in the miniatures in question an aggressive iconophile answer to 


Studite, Antirrheticus III, PG 412A-C, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 177 (epistle 64:36-37), in both 
cases mentioning specifically angels. Cf. Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 26 
(II. 1:58-60), where it is said that only God is uncreated and impossible to define, while angles, souls, 
and demons, being created and invisible, are difficult to define. 

789 See pp. 156-57 above. 

79 Parry (1996), 82. This idea is also inherent in the two passages by Anastasios of Sinai mentioned in 
n. 788 above. 

7?! For example, John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatores, ed. Kotter (1975), 133 (III.26:29- 
32, reference to angels); Acts of Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 164C-165D (reference to 
angels, demons, and souls), 184AB (reference to the Holy Ghost); Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus 
II, PG 365AB (reference to angels and souls), Apologeticus, PG 100, 781A-C (reference to angels); 
Theodore the Studite, Refutatio et subversio, PG 99, 412 A-C, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 177 
(epistle 64:36-37), 533-534 (385:11-14), 536 (386:50-51), all making reference to angels. 

79? See p. 170, n. 609 above. 

793 In various texts of Orthodox theology (although not in iconophile literature in particular) it is said 
that the souls of the dead saw Christ's human soul in the underworld, and through it perceived his 
invisible divine nature defeating Hades. (A biblical passage upon which such statements are bases is 
I.Peter 3:18-19, “He was put to death in the body but made alive by the Spirit, through whom also he 
went and preached to the spirits in prison.") Examples in: Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi 
IV, 648A-B/E; Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 233 (XIII.6:44-62). 
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the above accusation, in line with the supporters of icons saying that honour is paid to 
only the holy figures represented in images, not the impious ones who by the very 
subject of the scenes depicted are condemned as examples to be avoided and 
rejected. 7?^ 

An additional explanation is offered by a passage in the third Antirrheticus by 
Patriarch Nikephoros. Discussing this same issue, Nikephoros says that by showing 
such evil figures (as Hades) being defeated by Christ, Orthodox Christians not only 
condemn them but emphatically praise their Saviour for his glorious victory over such 
enemies. In other words, the more terrible Christ's defeated enemies are, the greater is 
his triumph in the salvation of mankind.’”> Such considerations may have lain behind 
the choice to depict Hades in the ninth-century marginal psalters as a gigantic and 
monstrous figure: it emphasizes the greatness of Christ's victory over death, and so is 
an emphatic manifestation of his divinity that enabled his human soul to vanquish the 
lord of the underworld. In this sense the iconography again expresses the iconophile 
dictum that icons both respect and declare the dogma of Christ's two natures in one 
hypostasis. 

In the remainder of this section some new suggestions will be made about 
possible iconophile allusions of the Anastasis miniatures in ninth-century marginal 
psalters, among them an additional interpretation concerning the figure of Hades. The 
analysis will be focused on the miniature with the rarest iconography, since it can lead 
to conclusions that might offer a key to the symbolical, typological significance of all 


the Anastasis scenes in the ninth-century marginal psalters. ??? 


Christ raising Holy Zion (Chludov Psalter, folio 100v) 


Folio 100v (fig. 187) of the Chludov Psalter has a very unusual representation 
of the Anastasis, illustrating Psalm 101:14: “Thou shalt arise, and have mercy upon 
Zion; for it is time to have mercy upon her, for the set time is come." Christ is seen 


treading on Hades, the vanquished lord of the underworld. Next to Christ, instead of 


795 Kartsonis (1986), 139-40. She also relates the obesity of Hades in the ninth-century psalters with 
references of Byzantine hymns and homilies to his insatiable and all-devouring nature. 

75 PG 100, 436D. 

796 Also presented in the Second Meeting of the Byzantinologists of Greece and Cyprus, Evangelatou 
(20002). 
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Adam and Eve who in the standard iconography await to be raised from the dead, is a 
church-building inscribed H ATIA CIQN (the Holy Zion) and a female figure 
personifying it. Christ holds out his hands towards her as if about to raise her out of 
the grave. Hades, whom both Christ and the church crush, is lying in a dark, 
rectangular pit or sarcophagus (largely erased) symbolizing the realm of death.""? 
Behind Christ is the inscription ANACTACIC. Indeed, Psalm 101:14 was interpreted as 
referring to Christ’s Resurrection in the psalm commentaries by Eusebios and 
Hesychios. 8 

Grabar suggested that the church of Zion and its female personification signify 
not the terrestrial city but the ideal, celestial one, synonymous with paradise where 
Christ entered after his Resurrection;"?? he proposes that the scene symbolizes the 
universal redemption achieved through Jesus' victory over death. Observing that it 
does not appear anywhere but in the Chludov Psalter, Grabar considers the 
iconography "unsuccessful", although not lacking a certain "grandeur". 9? Indeed, this 
peculiar scene reappears only on folios 134v and 171r of the Theodore and Barberini 
Psalters respectively, that draw their models from the Chludov Psalter (fig. 188).9?! 
The following analysis will attempt to pinpoint the possible iconophile allusions of 
this iconography to see whether any specific polemical significance justifies its rare 
appearance. 

The key to the decipherment of this miniature is the meaning of the church 
building and its female personification. According to the wording of the verse 
illustrated (Thou shalt arise and have mercy upon Zion"), and the features of the 
composition itself (an Anastasis scene in which Adam and Eve are replaced by “Holy 
Zion"), it is doubtful that, as Grabar has suggested, what is represented here is Christ 
entering the heavenly city of paradise after his Resurrection. An alternative reading is 
that Christ is raising Holy Zion from the realm of death (as Psalm 101:14 also 
implies). On this reading, it is impossible to see her as the ideal world where the Just 
will dwell in afterlife, a place untouched by the darkness of death. She may, however, 


be associated with another meaning that is often attributed to the name of Zion and 


7? Cf. the almost identical, mirror-image composition on folio 134v of the Theodore Psalter (fig. 188), 
where the scene is better preserved. 

79$ In psalmos, PG 23, 1257CD; In psalmos, PG 93, 1276A. Cf. also Athanasios, In psalmos, PG 27, 
428D, and John Chrysostom, In psalmos (spuria), PG 55, 638, both on Psalm 101:15. 

79 Grabar (1980-81), 12-3. 

89 Grabar (1980-81), 12. 

89! Nersessian (1970), 48, fig. 217; Anderson — Canart — Walter (1989), 120. 
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fits in with the notion of salvation from death. Various patristic texts (such as psalm 
commentaries, homilies, Acts of the ecumenical councils as well as iconophile 
writings) often identify Holy Zion with the ecumenical Church — whose members 
have hope of eternal life through Chris’s Resurrection — or to the pious and holy 
beliefs of Christianity. Zion is identified with the Christian Church even in certain 
patristic commentaries on Psalm 101, although not in relation to verse 14 illustrated in 
the Chludov Psalter, but in relation to verse 17, “For the Lord shall built up Zion’”.8° 
On folio 86v of the Chludov Psalter itself the city of Holy Zion is shown with an icon 
of the Virgin and Child hanging from its walls, probably symbolizing, among other 
things, the veneration of icons in the ecumenical Orthodox Church, as does a similar 
miniature on folio 121r of the Pantokrator Psalter (figs 189-90).5% 

Moreover, the same patristic texts mentioned above often compare heresy to 
Hades and death itself threatening to vanquish Christ’s bride, finally defeated 
according to the Lord's promise that “on this rock (Peter) I will build my church and 
the gates of Hades will not overcome it" (Matthew 16:18).°° Bearing this in mind, the 
miniature on folio 100v of the Chludov Psalter may be read to symbolize not only the 
foundation and erection of the Christian Church through Christ’s final victory over 
death, but also the subsequent salvation of the Church every time she has with the 
help of the Lord overcome a deadly heresy that threatened to imprison her inside the 


gates of Hades. In combination with the iconophile overtone of other miniatures of the 





802 (Cf. Hebrews 12:22-23, “But you have come to Mount Zion...the church of the firstborn...") 
Examples by: Didymos, In psalmos (PG 39), ed. Mühlenberg (1975-78), I, 355:19-20 ($503, Psalm 
47:13-15), II, 50:1-4 ($652, Psalm 64:2-3), 226-27 ($974, Psalm 101:22), 314:4-7 ($1185, Psalm 
131:13-14); Cyril of Alexandria, /n psalmos, PG 69, 768D (Psalm 9:12), 1065A (Psalm 37:12), 1101D 
(Psalm 50:20), 1128A (Psalm 64:2), 1177A (Psalm 68:36-37), 1212A (Psalm 86:1); Theodoret, In 
psalmos, PG 80, 928C (Psalm 9:15), 1216BC (Psalm 47:12-14), 1348A (Psalm 64:2-3), 1656BC 
(Psalm 96:8), 1668C (Psalm 98:9); Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 4AB, 380A; 
Patriarch Nikephoros, Apologeticus, PG 100, 628AB (with reference to the Resurrection, after which 
Christ rules on Mount Zion, his Church), 660A B/D, 661B; (Cf. Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. 
Fatouros [1992], 407 (epistle 275:39-40), 827 (547:15-17). See also Lampe (1961), 1234, *Xicv", B.1. 
9/5 Pseudo-Athanasios, De titulis psalmorum, PG 27, 1081C; Didymos, In psalmos (PG 39), ed. 
Mühlenberg (1975-78), II, 225 ($971); John Chrysostom, Jn psalmos (spuria), PG 55, 638 (identical to 
the comment by Didymos); Hesychios, In psalmos, PG 93, 1276C. 

804 See also Corrigan (1992), 98; and Lidov (1998), 343-44, for another approach to the Chludov 
miniature on folio 86v. 

805 Examples in: Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 1108DE, Mansi V, 184E; Acts of 
the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 668C, 717A; Epiphanios of Cyprus, Panarion, PG 41, 993C, 
PG 42, 501B; John Chrysostom, /n pentecosten I (spuria), PG 52, 806-808, In incarnationem domini 
(spuria) PG 59, 700; Anastasios of Sinai, Viae Dux, ed. Uthermann (1981), 136 (IX.1:56), 268 
(XV:91-96); Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), I, 87 (epistle 35:16-17), 
95 (50:8-9/13-14), IIL, 8 (284:168-70), 142 (291:95-96). For examples in iconophile texts see below, 
notes 810-12. 
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Chludov Psalter, this scene would allude to the resurrection of the Orthodox Church 
after the defeat of iconoclasm. This can be supported by further evidence. 

To associate heresy with death and the victory of Orthodoxy with the 
resurrection of the Church is based on a fundamental Christian belief that appears as a 
topos in patristic literature, iconophile texts included: because sin causes the death of 
the soul (which is much worse than the death of the body), everything and everybody 
that can induce man to sin eventually leads him to his spiritual death (the same death 
of sin that Christ abolished with his Passion and Resurrection)."% Heresy is obviously 
a deadly sin, because it fights against the true faith of Christ, the only one who can 
save humanity from perdition. The dissemination of a heretic belief, therefore, causes 
the spiritual death of all its victims,"" while the defeat of heresy brings back to life all 
who are again received into the true Orthodox faith, and frees the Christian Church 
from the bonds of darkness, raising it again to its previous glory and purity."% 
Iconoclasm was considered by iconophiles one of the worst heresies ever to 


threaten the flock of Christ; in fact it was sometimes said to be the worst.8” So, it is 





806 (Cf. Romans 7:22-8:2, where sin and death are directly related). Some examples: Acts of the Third 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 645A; Acts of the Fifth Ecumenical Council, Mansi IX, 573C; Acts of 
the Sixth Ecumenical Counicl, Mansi XI, 361E; John Chrysostom, De resurrectione Christi, PG 50, 
438-39, In caeco nato, (spuria), PG 59, 546;Cyril of Alexandria, Festive Letters, SC 372, 151 (1.2:77- 
78), 224 (11.7:62-70), SC 392, 110 (VIIL.6:122-25), 256/260 (X1.2:55-60/103-104), In psalmos, PG 69, 
841B (Psalm 22:4), 881B (Psalm 32:19); Theodoret, In psalmos, PG 80, 1244B (Psalm 50:7), 1809D 
(Psalm 114:8-9), 1832A (Psalm 118:28); Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 467 
(epistle 324:7-8); Patriarch Photios, Biblioteca, ed. Henry (1959-77), IV, 138:19-20. See also Lampe 
(1961), 512, “Odvatocg’, B.2-4. 

807 Examples of heretics afflicted by spiritual death or causing others to experience it: Acts of the Third 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 624A, Mansi V, 261E-264A, 385A; Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council, Mansi XI, 493A, 494A, 660DE; Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink 
(1983-85), I, 47 (epistle 2:220), III, 16 (284:443-45). 

808 Examples in: Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 1464D; Acts of the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi IX, 933D. See also the passages in n. 805 above (the gates of Hades, i.e. 
heresy, do not overcome the Church). A most characteristic example of the comparison between the 
prevalence of Orthodoxy and the victory over death in Byzantine mentality is recorded in the Acts of 
the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Mansi XI, 608A-612B. The monk Polychronios is a heretic who 
believes that Christ had one will and one energy, contrary to the council Fathers who declare the 
Orthodox dogma of Christ's two wills and energies (human and divine). Polychronios asks to place a 
letter recording his ideas on the corpse of a man, claiming that if the man returns to life, this will be a 
sign from God that the letter contains a confession to the true dogma. The emperor, the Fathers, and the 
people of Constantinople gather in the yard of the public baths of “Zeuxippos”, Polychronios places the 
letter on the body of a dead man and prays for his resuscitation. The miracle is not performed, the 
people anathematise Polychronios as “the new Simon", the monk refuses to reject his heretic beliefs, 
therefore his is also anathematised by the council Fathers. It is worth noting that nobody rejected the 
validity of the “test”, based on the belief that Orthodoxy is life-giving even in a literal, physical sense. 
509 For example, Theodore the Studite says that iconoclasm is the worst of all heresies because it denies 
the Incarnation of the Logos and destroys the churches (Epistulae, ed. Fatouros [1992], 594-96 [epistle 
425:35-44), or that it is the result of all heresies put together because of the accusations of idolatry 
raised by iconoclasts against the Church (Antirrheticus I, PG 99, 349B). Patriarch Nikephoros also 
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very fitting to compare iconoclasm to death, and its defeat to the resurrection of the 
Orthodox Church. This and similar expressions abound in iconophile sources, where 
heretics are compared to open graves ready to swallow the souls of the simple- 
minded,*!° iconoclasm is thought to come from or lead to the realm of Hades,"!! and 
the hope for or satisfaction in the final triumph of Orthodoxy is often expressed by 
citing Matthew 16:18, “and the gates of Hades will not overcome it (the Church)".5? 
The miniature on folio 100v of the Chludov Psalter seems to be visually equating 
iconoclasm with the realm of death, and the iconophile victory with the resurrection 
of the Orthodox Church, with both Christ and the church of Zion treading on the 
vanquished Hades as if to demonstrate that the “gates” of iconoclastic heresy “will not 
overcome her”.°!3 

If this interpretation is correct, one might suppose that the numerous 
representations of Christ’s Anastasis in the ninth-century marginal psalters are 
allusions to, among other things, the triumph of Orthodoxy over the “death-like” 
heresy of iconoclasm. This hypothesis makes more sense if one bears in mind that 
iconophile texts compare the destruction of icons (or else the most representative 
manifestation of this heresy) to Christ’s Crucifixion, and this comparison is actually 
visualized in the Chludov Psalter (folio 67r, fig. 1).8'4 In other words, if the 


destruction of his images is described in terms of a second Passion, then their 


AvaomAqors (restoration) can be perceived as a second A váoraors. 





considers iconoclasm “worst than all heresies”, for example in his Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone 
(1992), 305 ($192:8). 

81? For example, Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 221E (quoting Matthew 23:27, 
“You are like whitewashed tombs, which are beautiful on the outside but on the inside are full of dead 
men's bones and everything unclean"), 353D; Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 217A, 
Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 305 ($192:1-9, iconoclasts speak with Hades' mouth, like 
graves); Life of Stephen the Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), 99:4 ($9). Most of the above passages quote 
Psalms 5:10 and 13:3, “Their throat is an open sepulchre", employed also in other texts condemning 
heretics, e.g. in the Acts of the Third Ecumenical Council, Mansi IV, 633C. 

811 Examples in: Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XIII, 229A-C, 240DE, 273E, 289E; 
Patriarch Nikephoros, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 124 (875:16-17), 272 (§171:15- 
20); Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 215 (epistle 94:15-16), 829 (547:49-51); Vita 
Nicephori, PG 100, 153AB. 

812 For examples see: Patriarch Germanos, Epistola ad Thomam Caludiopoleos, PG 98, 169B; Acts of 
the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 1002B, 1082E, XIII, 112B, 221B, 328B, 462C; Patriarch 
Nikephoros, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 17 (§9:17-27), 303 ($190:18-19); Theodore 
the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 190 (epistle 71:29-35), 400 (271:21), 564 (407:11-13), 568 
(408:33-35), 580 (415:53-54); Canon in erectione SS. imaginum, PG 99, 1777D; Nouthesia, ed. 
Mitsidis (1989), 156:74-75; Vita Nicephori, 89CD; Life of Michael the Synkellos, ed. Cunningham 
(1991), 100:1-3. 

813 The lower part of Hades’ body is almost completely lost, but a shadow indicates that it once 
stretched below the building of Zion (cf. fig. 188 from the Theodore Psalter). 

814 See pp. 30-31. 
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There is yet more evidence to show that the Byzantines thought of the defeat 
of iconoclasm as the resurrection of the Orthodox Church. The most important 
indication is the timing chosen for the annual commemoration of the final victory of 
the iconophiles, known as the Triumph of Orthodoxy. From 843 onwards it was (and 
still is) celebrated on the first Sunday of Lent,*? a date with a twofold link to Christ's 
Resurrection: firstly, because in the Orthodox liturgy every Sunday is a 
commemoration of the Lord's victory over death;"!" and secondly because Lent 
culminates in Holy Week, preparing the faithful to experience the salvational message 
and exaltation of the Resurrection.®!’ In fact, the opening lines of the Synodikon of 
Orthodoxy read out during this celebration imply that as Christ's Crucifixion was 
followed by his Resurrection, the winter of iconoclasm is succeeded by the spring of 
the triumph of icon veneration.?!* 

Furthermore, in his homily on Easter Saturday in the year 867, when the new 
mosaic of the Virgin and Child in the apse of St Sophia was unveiled, Patriarch 
Photios used the following telling metaphor for the restoration of icons: “This is 
another shaft being driven today right through the heart of Death, not as the Saviour is 
engulfed by the tomb of mortality for the common Resurrection of our kind, but as the 
image of the Mother rises up from the very depths of oblivion, and along with herself 
raises the likenesses of the saints."?? In other words, the image of the Virgin and 
Child comes back to life, resurrecting with it the icons of all the other holy figures of 
the Church. And in this ‘Anastasis’ of the icons, death is being defeated as it was on 
the day of Christ's own Resurrection. It was not coincidence but carefully planned 
fact that the inauguration of the new apse mosaic took place on Easter Saturday, the 
time when Christ's confrontation with death and his victory over him is firstly 


celebrated, before the culmination of the celebrations on Easter Sunday. 





815 Ttiodion (1994), 301 ff. 

816 In the 90 canon of the Quinisext Council of 692 it is stated that “From our God-bearing Fathers we 
have received the canon forbidding us to bend the knee on Sunday, in honour of Christ's resurrection", 
(ed. and trans. Nedungatt — Featherstone [1995], 170; Mansi XI, 981CD. Cf. Typikon of the Great 
Church, ed. Mateos (1962-3), IL, 170-76, where the gospel lections of every Sunday of the year are 
related to the Resurrection. See also Taft (1997), 51-72. 

817 Taft (1997), 73-86. 

818 Synodikon of Orthodoxy, ed. Gouillard (1967), 45:11-19. According to the text, it was winter when 
the Jews put Christ to death, and winter attacked again the Church (during the iconoclastic heresy), but 
finally spring has blossomed again. It is a topos in patristic literature to compare the Resurrection with 
the spring. See, for example, Gregory Nazianzenus, In novam dominicam, PG 36, 620C, 621A; 
Greogory of Nyssa, In sanctum pascha (Sermones), ed. Heil et alii (1967), 249:11-12; John 
Chrysostom, Jn Lazarum, PG 50, 641; Leontios presbyter, Homilies, ed. Datema — Allen (1987), 273 
(homily IX:9; trans. Allen [1991], 113 [$1]. 

819 Patriarch Photios, Homilies, ed. Laourdas (1959), 170:4-9 (homily XVII; trans. Mango [1958], 293). 
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A story that literally connects the rejection of iconoclast and the return to icon 
veneration with escape from death is recorded by the tenth-century historian Genesios 
in his Reign of the emperors.9? A certain Manuel magistros, uncle of the Empress 
Theodora, is said to have recovered from an illness that had brought him to the brink 
of death thanks to his promise to the monks of Studios to restore icon veneration 
(which he fulfilled through his influence to the empress). The monks said to Manuel: 
“ “If you promise to God that you will restore the ancestral worship of the icons, we 
confidently bring you the good news that you will live.’ They left, and what had been 
promised was quickly fulfilled. Incredibly, he evaded death, rising up as though from 
Hades itself."??! Obviously, the story is fictitious, but most indicative of the 
Byzantine belief that heresy leads to death and the return to Orthodoxy equals a return 
to life, even in literal terms. The same episode was copied almost verbatim in the 
second version of the Synodikon Vetus," a concise history of Church councils which 
in its first and most widely copied version (without the above story) was written 
probably at the end of the ninth century.9?? 

There is also a most significant historical event which eloquently suggest that 
the Byzantines were accustomed to perceive and express the confrontation of good 
and evil through the ultimate conflict of Christ with death. This is the reported litany 
led by Patriarch Sergios as he and the people of Constantinople went in procession 
around the walls of the beleaguered capital on 29 July 626, pleading for salvation 
from the enemy's attack. Having brought the Holy Robe of the Virgin, the relics of 
the True Cross, and the acheiropoietos icon of Christ, the patriarch and the faithful 
petitioned the Lord by singing Psalm 67:2-3: “Arise, O God, and let your enemies 
disperse. As smoke is driven away, so drive them away: as wax melteth before the 
fire, so let them perish at the presence of God." Kartsonis observes that these verses 
were chosen for the occasion because they formulated a prayer asking Christ to repeat 
the miracle of his Resurrection. Since these verses were also chanted in the liturgical 
celebration of Easter Saturday in St Sophia in Constantinople, the people who 
participated annually in that feast and were present in the procession of 626 knew that 


the psalm spoke of Christ's Resurrection. They were aware that by singing these 


820 For the disputed identity of this writer and the date of his work see Kaldellis (1998), IX-XX. 

821 Genesios, Regum libri quattuor, ed. Lesmueller — Werner (1978), 56-57, book 4, 82; translated by 
Kaldellis (1998), 72-73. 

822 Bd. Duffy — Parker (1979), 196, (8156); see also Mango (1977), 133-34. 

823 Ed. Duffy — Parker (1979); for the date see p. xiii and ODB III, 1994. 
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verses on the city walls they were imploring Jesus to rise and trample underfoot the 
barbarians threatening “his city" as he had trampled on Hades during his 
Resurrection. At the same time they were asking him to save the empire, as he had 
saved Adam and Eve from the realm of the underworld."?" There are obvious 
analogies here with the assimilation of iconophile victory over iconoclasm to the 
resurrection of the Orthodox Church from the death of heresy. 

Based on the above evidence, one may justifiably assume that the scene of the 
Anastasis of Holy Zion on folio 100v of the Chludov Psalter was both conceived and 
promptly recognized as symbolic of the iconophile victory over iconoclastic heresy by 
the militant supporters of icons who created and used the manuscript in the ninth 
century. The commentaries of Eusebios and Didymos on Psalm 101:14 support this 
interpretation. Both writers see the "rebuilding of Zion", implied in verse 14 and 
mentioned in verse 17, as a reference to the “renewal of the pious way of life", which 
could be identified with the reinstatement of Orthodoxy in the Christian Church.5?? 

What is the meaning, though, of the two black birds in the Chludov miniature, 
flying away from the scene of the Anastasis? They correspond to the night-crow 
mentioned in verse 7, and add a further element to the picture. In patristic literature, 
including iconophile texts, night and darkness are synonymous with all that is sinful, 
impious and heretic — in contrast to light which represents virtue, purity, truth and 


orthodoxy. These wild black birds of the night departing from the scene of the 





824 Kartsonis (1998), 66-7. I am grateful to Professor Kartsonis for drawing my attention to this 
evidence. Another case where Christ's Resurrection is paralleled to the deliverance from danger is 
found in an Easter homily by Epiphanios of Cyprus, In sanctam Christi resurrectionem, PG 43, 473B- 
476A. Epiphanios writes “O Lord arisen in three days from the dead, raise from the enemies your 
faithful people... You who raised Adam from the dead, raise the horn of the Christians... You who 
said ‘Greetings’ (to the Myrophores after the Resurrection, Matthew 28:9), say it now to your 
Church... Save your people. ‘Awake, wherefore sleepest thou’, why do you spare the enemies, 
‘wherefore turnest thou thy face away’ (Psalm 43:23-24)? Rise!" Cf. Cutler (1992), esp. 55-57, 
commenting on the occasional use of Ezekiel 37:1-14 — a prophesy concerning Christ's Resurrection 
according to patristic exegesis — as a metaphorical reference to the deliverance of the Byzantine empire 
or the positive development of personal affairs in Byzantine literature and art. 

95 In psalmos, PG 23, 1237CD; In psalmos (PG 39), ed. Mühlenberg (1975-78), 223-24, (8969); also 
John Chrysostom, In psalmos (spuria), PG 55, 638 (identical to the comment by Didymos). 

826 (Cf. Ephesians 6:12, “For our struggle is not against flesh and blood, but against the authorities, 
against the powers of this dark world and against the spiritual forces of evil in the heavenly realms.”) 
For the distinction between divine light and the devil's darkness in Byzantine theology in general see 
Perl (1998), 46 ff. As John of Damascus says in his Expositio fidei, ed. Kotter (1973), 49 (18, IL4:11- 
12), *Virtue is spiritual light, and likewise vice is spiritual darkness". For the connection between 
iconoclasts and darkness, night, etc. in iconophile sources see, for example, Acts of the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi XII, 1018E, 1087B, Mansi XIIL, 409E, 413A; Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, 
PG 100, 208B, Apologeticus, PG 100, 601B-D, 605AB, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 
127 ($76:3-4), 133 (§78:15-16), 289 ($182:13-16), 306 ($192:33-34); Theodore the Studite, Epistuale, 
ed. Fatouros (1992), 426 (epistle 286:26), 441 (301:60), 466 (323:29), 473 (332:22-24), 564/565 
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Resurrection could then represent the dark souls of the iconoclasts driven from the 
resurrected Orthodox Church by the light of the true faith. There is some similarity 
here with the exorcism of demons on folio 65r, which was analysed earlier as an 
allusion to the expulsion of the iconoclasts from the Church. 

Indeed, in the literary tradition of Byzantium the night-crow symbolizes the 
devil or demons,” an interpretation related to the evilness of Noah’s raven (Genesis 
8:6-7) and therefore to crows generally as symbols of vice, sin, wickedness, the devil, 
ete." In exorcism prayers and in narrations concerning men possessed by or freed 
from demons the evil spirits are often described as crows.*? Heretics are also called 
night-crows, for example in a homily by Leontios presbyter of Constantinople.**° In 
the life of the iconophile martyr Stephen the Younger, a “night-crow demon” informs 
the iconoclast Emperor Constantine V about the state of the imprisoned saint.??! In the 
psalm commentary of Pseudo-Athanasios, the night-crow of Psalm 101:7 is 
interpreted as a symbol of the soul lying in the darkness of sin," and Eusebios sees it 
as the darkness that falls upon those ignorant of God; Athanasios gives a similar 
interpretation.^ Such comments corroborate the identification of the night-crows in 
the Chludov miniature with fleeing iconoclasts who avoid the light of Orthodoxy, 
icon veneration, and thus the knowledge of God. This interpretation recalls in 
particular a passage from the Refutatio et eversio by Patriarch Nikephoros, where 
iconoclasts are said to be like bats, escaping from the light of truth, and resorting to 
their familiar darkness of falsehood. 85 
If the above analysis is correct, the representation of Christ raising the Church 


from the grave of heresy on folio 100v of the Chludov Psalter is a particularly 


(407:7/24), 567 (408:7-8/13-14), 621 (441:23), 677 (471:41-43), 753 (507:5), 795 (531:25-26), 811 
(538:11); Vita Methodii, PG 100, 1253D; Vita Ignatii, PG 105, 497B. See also Koutrakou (1999), 112- 
14, with more textual references. 

827 For textual references see Life of Stephen the Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), note 423 (p. 268); 
Provatakis (1980), 249, n. 401; Lampe (1961), 927, "voxrrikopač". 

828 See Leclercque, ‘Corbeau’, DACL III, 2 (1948), 2912-13; also Gutmann (1977). Some patristic 
references: Didymos, In psalmos (PG 39), ed. Mühlenberg (1975-78), 357:2-6 ($1273, Psalm 146:8-9); 
Leontios presbyter, Homilies, ed. Datema — Allen (1987), 266 (homily VIII:239; trans. Allen [1991], 
110 [$15]); Vita Theodori Studitae, PG 99, 265B (the black raven, the devil, could not stand the virtue 
of Theodore the Studite); Patriarch Photios, Epistulae, ed. Laourdas — Westerink (1983-85), II, 120 
(epistle 215), Amphilochia, ed. Westerink (1986-88), VI, 138 (question 329:10-12). 

829 Provatakis (1980), 249-50, notes 403-405. 

830 Homilies, ed. Datema — Allen (1987), 274 (homily IX:29; trans. Allen [1991], 114 [$3]). 

831 Life of Stephen the Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), 168:23-4 ($68). 

832 De titulis psalmorum, PG 27, 1080C. 

833 In psalmos, PG 23, 1256B. 

834 m psalmos, PG 27, 428A. 

835 Ed. Featherstone (1997), 78 (§36:6-10). 
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eloquent and effective iconographic solution, with strong anti-heretic allusions, and it 
is this specificity, rather than its supposedly "unsuccessful" character according to 
Grabar’s interpretation, that may be the reason for its rare appearance. Appropriate for 
a very particular polemical context, it is found only in the Chludov Psalter and its 
eleventh-century derivatives, the Theodore and the Barberini Psalters, whose 
illustrations are also characterized by a pronounced iconophile overtone. 

Other miniatures of the Anastasis included in the Chludov Psalter, which 
follow the standard Byzantine iconography of the scene more closely, can also be 
seen as references to the defeat of iconoclasm and the triumph of Orthodoxy. Folio 
63r (fig. 191), illustrating Psalm 67:2-3 ("Arise, O God, and let your enemies 
disperse"), has a good case in point. To one side of the defeated Hades a group of 
black demons, inscribed “God’s enemies", are fleeing from Christ as he is raising 
Adam and Eve from the dead. The escaping demons correspond to the wording of the 
psalm (“let your enemies disperse"), but they may also be seen as representing the 
defeat of the demonic instigators of iconoclasm, or the expulsion of the heretic 
iconoclasts from the resurrected Orthodox Church (similar to the night-crows on folio 
100v, or the demons departing from the Gerasene on folio 65r). This interpretation 
agrees with the identification of iconoclasts with demons or demoniacs, both in 
iconophile literature and in other miniatures of the Chludov Psalter already referred 
to. It is also worth remembering that the miniature under examination (folio 63r) 
illustrates the same psalm (67:2-3) as was chanted by Patriarch Sergios and the people 
of Constantinople on 29 July 626 petitioning Christ to rise and save his flock from the 
infidel barbarians. It is logical to suppose that these verses were used by the 
Byzantines as a plea for help against any evil threat, be it enemies of the empire, or 
iconoclasts as enemies of the faith. 

The huge and monstrous figure of the vanquished Hades, who dominates the 
composition, is also an element that might have been meant to refer to the defeat of 
iconoclasm. The pronounced grotesqueness of this figure is an iconographic feature 
found only in representations of the Anastasis in the ninth-century marginal psalters 


and their eleventh-century copies.” All other surviving Byzantine artefacts showing 


836 No correlation should be suggested between the miniatures of folio 63r (fig. 191) and folio 62v (fig. 
42), although this might seem inviting at first sight. The two pages originally were not facing each 
other, since another folio that is now missing was standing between them (Corrigan [1992], 143, the 
Chludov Psalter is lacking Psalms 65:5-66:1). 

837 Kartsonis (1986), 139-40. 
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Hades in the scene of the Anastasis give him an old, completely human body, similar 
to or smaller in size than all the other participants of the scene, his most pejorative 
characteristic being, at times, the black colour of his skin (fig. 192).88 The extremely 
negative representation of Hades in the ninth-century marginal psalters is 
symptomatic of a polemic aggressiveness and hostility towards this figure, which can 
be explained as a reference to the heinous and death-like heresy of iconoclasm, 
defeated with God's help in order to bring back to the light of Orthodox life all 
humanity, represented in the miniatures by the resurrected Adam and Eve. Such an 
interpretation is in accordance with the iconophile mentality that assimilates 
iconoclasm and its supporters to death. Indeed, in one occasion Patriarch Nikephoros 
calls the iconoclasts after Hades himself, using a rhetorical expression that is also 
employed in other Byzantine anti-heretic texts: he says about them “What kind of 
Hades has uttered these (impious words)?"5? The monstrous figure of Hades in the 
ninth-century marginal psalters, of which folio 63r of the Chludov Psalter is a very 
characteristic example, may easily be regarded as the visual equivalent of the equally 
monstrous and grotesque profile of the iconoclasts as drawn by the verbal 
characterizations frequently used for them in iconophile literature." Of course, the 
above suggestion is only one potential explanation for the extreme visual hostility 
towards Hades in the ninth-century marginal psalters. Some other possible reasons 


have been mentioned in p. 211 above. 


838 For some examples of such “human-like” representations of Hades see Kartsonis (1986), figs 14a-b, 
24g, 26b, 57, 58, 60, 62, 67, 70, 85. 

839 *[Totoc Aidng tavta čpOčyčATO;": Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 305 (8192:7). 
Similar rhetoric questions concerning heretics are found, for example, in the Acts of the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council, Mansi VI, 965E; Epiphanios of Cyprus, Panarion, PG 645B; Patriarch Photios, 
Biblioteca, ed. Henry (1959-77), IV, 132:5-6, 159:10-160:11. 

840 One of the most characteristic passages is found in Patriarch Nikephoros’ Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 
296CD, were the iconoclast emperor Constantine V is described as having a “feeble mind" and a “fat 
belly" and living in his own vomit and excrements (cf. also the nickname of Constantine V in 
iconophile texts: ""Kozpovvuoc"). Iconoclasts are described in similar hideous terms in Nikephoros' 
Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 83 ($37:57-60). Iconophiles often cite Proverbia 26:11, 
“As when a dog goes to his own vomit...”, and /I.Peter 2:22, “A dog returns to its vomit and a sow that 
is washed goes back to her wallowing in the mud", to describe iconoclasts that insist on their heretic 
ideas. Examples in: Patriarch Nikephoros, Refutatio et eversio, ed. Featherstone (1997), 9 (85:17), 107 
($66:19-20), 133 (§78:1-2), 257 ($160:15-16); Theodore the Studite, Epistulae, ed. Fatouros (1992), 
120 (epistle 40:164-65); Life of Stephen the Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), 148:5-6 ($47). Iconoclasts are 
frequently accused by iconophiles of gluttony and obesity, e.g. in Patriarch Nikephoros' Antirrheticus 
IIl, PG 100, 488C, Apologeticus, PG 100, 545A; Life of Stephen the Younger, ed. Auzépy (1997), 
126:7 ($28), 168:6 ($66). This reminds us of the obese figure of Hades in the ninth-century marginal 
psalters, a feature that has been also related to Hades' description in Byzantine homilies and hymns 
(Kartsonis [1986], 140). 
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Christ's Resurrection in the ninth-century marginal psalters appears in 
numerous variations of three basic types (Christ rising from the Tomb, Anastasis, 
Myrophores) only some of which have been examined here in detail. This 
iconographic plurality has been explained by scholars in various ways. For example, it 
has been seen as a result of random choices, indicating the miniaturists’ restricted 
familiarity with traditional iconography "following roughly 120 years of off-and-on 
Iconoclasm”, and their limited interest in particular iconographic details.**! On the 
contrary, the analysis set out in this chapter has proposed that iconographic details and 
variations (such as type A and type B of Christ's Tomb, the Anastasis of Holy Zion, 
or the monstrous figure of Hades) were carefully chosen to convey specific 
theological and typological messages related to not only the iconophile cause, but also 
to major values of the Orthodox Church. The iconographic and compositional 
particularities of the miracle scenes examined in the first section of the chapter having 
been approached from the same point of view, the function of the miniatures as 
sophisticated visual exegeses of the text they illustrate is clearly attested. 

The iconographic diversity of the Resurrection scenes in ninth-century 
marginal psalters has been explained as a result of intense iconophile experimentation, 
aimed at manifesting “the Orthodox obligation to portray all phases of the Incarnation 
as confirming its material reality".5? This special interest has been considered the 
reason why certain iconographic types, like Christ rising from the Tomb, are not to be 
found outside these polemically iconophile codices — the prevalent iconographic type 
of the Resurrection in Byzantine art being the Anastasis."" As we have seen, 
however, the representation of Christ's bodily rising from the Tomb is a relatively 
uncontroversial rendering of the events of Easter in iconophile thinking. On the 
contrary the Anastasis, showing Christ's human soul descending to Hades, is a more 


theologically radical scene, since some iconophiles did dispute that the human soul 


841 Brubaker (19892), 44. Later Brubaker has adopted a different approach, also followed in this thesis. 
She talks about "single-instance" iconographic adjustments in the miniatures of ninth-century 
Byzantine codices (with specific reference to the marginal psalters, cod. Vat. gr. 699, and cod. Paris. 
gr. 510), employed “to make precise and time-specific points, tailored to a particular audience" and "to 
reinterpret the text to reaffirm the beliefs of their creators" (Brubaker [1999], 42). 

8? Kartsonis (1986), 131-32, 134, 137-38. 

843 Kartsonis (1986), 138, 141. 
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could be visually represented. It follows that the reason for the popularity of the 
Anastasis in Byzantine art is not because it was a neutral image — it was far from that. 

It has been also suggested that the depiction of Christ’s rising from the Tomb 
and of the Anastasis in many variations indicates that both iconographic types were 
new and not yet crystallized in a standard format by the time they were depicted in the 
ninth-century marginal psalters." This is a possibility, but another factor should be 
also taken into consideration: the potential intention of those who made the codices to 
avoid excessive repetition in scenes that are frequently depicted in the same codex. 
For example, the scenes of Christ’s Baptism and Ascension, the iconography of which 
was not a newcomer in Byzantine art, also present considerable iconographic 
variations from one miniature to the other within the same codex (figs 193-98). 

I suggest that the iconographic variations of the Resurrection in the ninth- 
century marginal psalters points indeed to experimentation. However, this was not 
due to lack of models or a wavering between conservatism and innovation, but a 
result of the intention to visualize specific arguments of iconophile polemics that in 
some cases were particularly relevant to this and no other production." This 
specificity (rather than a hypothetical iconophile aggressiveness) may explain why 
scenes like Christ raising Holy Zion, or emerging from his Tomb, appear only in the 
ninth-century marginal psalters for which they might have been created, and in their 
later derivatives. This hypothesis seems particularly apt for the iconography of Christ 
rising from the Tomb, which has been shown to have many links with the iconophile 
literature of the eighth and ninth century.?^ This scene focuses on the precise 
historical moment of Christ’s exodus from the grave, and the pictorial emphasis on 
the time and place of the burial makes the iconography especially appropriate for a 
polemical theological program. On the other hand, through the triumph of Jesus over 
death and the liberation of the Just from Hades, the scene of the Anastasis symbolizes 


the salvation of mankind beyond time and space, in the life of all Christians who in 





844 Kartsonis (1986), 131-32, 136-37. 

845 Compare the Ascension scenes on folios 14r, 22r, 46v, 55v of the Chludov Psalter (figs 193-96), and 
the Baptism scenes on 72v, 75v, 117r folios (figs 66, 197-98. The variations of these miniatures can not 
be explained only as a response to the differences of the psalm verses they illustrate. 

846 Cf. Brubaker (1999), 42-43. 

847 Kartsonis (1986), 40 ff., 52-57, 68-69, 227-36 has studied a similar case of theological disputes 
promoting, and being promoted by, a new iconography related to episodes in Christ's life. She has 
argued that it was the need to fight against Monophysites, Theopaschites, and Monothelites in the 
seventh century that seems to have led to the creation of the iconography of Christ's death on the 
Cross, and probably also of the Entombment and the Anastasis, used to illustrate a relevant polemical 
text by Anastasios of Sinai, known as Hodegos (Viae Dux). 
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the figures of Adam and Eve recognize their past, present, and future. One reason, 
therefore, for the use of the Anastasis as the prevalent iconographic type for Christ's 
Resurrection in Byzantium may have been the timeless spiritual significance of the 


scene, which place it beyond any ongoing theological disputes. 848 


The analysis in this chapter has suggested that the illustration of the ninth- 
century marginal psalters was shaped to a large extend by the iconophile beliefs of 
their producers and by their concern about the defence of Orthodoxy in general. In the 
next chapter the influence of the liturgy will be examined as another factor 


contributing to the sophistication and complexity of references in these codices. 





848 For the salvational symbolism of the Anastasis see, for example, Grabar (1936), 245; Grabar (1979- 
80), 125, 128, 134. 
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Chapter Four 


Liturgy and the illustration of the ninth-century 


marginal psalters 


This chapter will investigate the relation between the illustration in the ninth- 
century marginal psalters and the Byzantine liturgy. The Greek word /eitourgia refers 
exclusively to the daily mass, the Eucharist, but the term liturgy will be used here to 
refer to any regular church service. *4? 

The psalter played a major role in the Byzantine liturgy,?? and determined the 
structure of the liturgical rite more than any other sacred text.5! Investigating the 
liturgical influence on psalter illustration is consequently very complicated, especially 
for the ninth-century psalters, whose miniatures demonstrate such an outstanding 
complexity of references. The relationship between these miniatures and the liturgy 
has been discussed in different ways in the literature. Almost a century ago Tikkanen 
was the first to recognize that most of the Christological and Mariological episodes 
shown in the Byzantine marginal psalters illustrate psalm verses that were chanted on 
the relevant feast days, and he saw this as indicative of extensive liturgical influence 
on the illustration of the codices. He noted that some of these verses were also quoted 
in the New Testament and/or in patristic commentaries as prophesies of the same 
Christological and Mariological episodes, but did not systematize his findings to 
determine which of the above factors, liturgical or biblical/patristic influence, was 
more decisive for the choice of illustration in the marginal psalters. °° 

In 1986 Walter attempted to answer this question by composing an exhaustive 
inventory of the Christological miniatures in these manuscripts. He examined 80 


Christological episodes and grouped them in five categories according to the sources 


849 See Patterson-Sevéenko (1998), 195 on this question. 
850 Galavaris (1973), 20, 22-23. 

85! Strunk (1955-56), 181. 

852 Tikkanen (1903), 49 ff. 
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of influence that he identified.? He concluded that only 12 were inspired by the 
liturgy — meaning that the corresponding psalm verse is used in the rite of the relevant 


feast day. 85 


His categorization is, however, somewhat misleading, for many of the 49 
themes he considers inspired by the interpretation of the relevant verse in the New 
Testament or in psalm commentaries also illustrate verses used on feast days (cf. 
Tables 6, 8, 10, 12).9? This means that the influence of liturgical practice on the 
miniatures may be interpreted as far more extensive than Walter concluded, and 
closer to Tikkanen’s evaluation. 

This is in fact the opinion that had been put forward by Cutler, in an article 
claiming that the bulk of the iconography in Byzantine marginal psalters has liturgical 
origins and associations that “would have been immediately evident and perfectly 
comprehensible to the contemporary user of the psalters but today requires 
explication".55 Cutler identifies different levels of liturgical influence on the 
illustrations of these codices, not all equally evident, and gives a few examples aiming 
to demonstrate the overall complexity of the manuscripts.*°’ However, the number of 
scenes examined is much too small to support his thesis for the entire corpus of 
miniatures in the Byzantine marginal palters, as Cutler himself admits. It is 
nevertheless useful for indicating both the extent of the problem and the sophistication 
vis-a-vis the liturgy in the illustration of these codices. 

Many of Cutler’s examples concern miniatures in eleventh-century marginal 
palters, where liturgical influence has been more extensively recognized than for their 
ninth-century counterparts."?" In her monograph on the illustration of the earlier 
psalters, Corrigan focuses on the issue of visual polemics, and the influence of the 
liturgy is not a main theme of her analysis. Although she recognizes that the choice of 
subject matter (and certain iconographic details) of the miniatures were conditioned to 
some extent by liturgical practice, she contends that the principal factor determining 
theme and iconography, especially in those images that were added in the ninth- 


century to the pre-existing tradition of psalter illustration, was the intention to create a 


853 Walter (1986), 272-82, (and 284-86 for five more subjects in the eleventh-century marginal 
psalters). 

854 Walter (1986), 277-79. 

855 Walter (1986), 272-75. 

856 Cutler (1980-81), 19. 

857 Cutler (1980-81), 18 ff. 

858 Cutler (1980-81), 22 ff.; Mariés (1950), 162. See also Barber (2000), 10-12. 
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visual statement in defence of Orthodoxy with a particular iconophile overtone.5? My 
own MA dissertation gave a few examples to suggest that Corrigan’s iconophile 
emphasis has sometimes led to an undervaluation of the liturgical factor and its 
interplay with the polemical aspect of the illustration, without questioning however 
that the driving force in the creation of these codices was indeed the defence of 
Orthodoxy and especially of icon veneration as Corrigan has suggested. 86° 

The aim of the present chapter will be to clarify how extensive and decisive is 
the influence of the liturgy on the illustration of the ninth-century psalters, with the 
intention of handling the issue in a more systematic and conclusive way than has so 
far been done in the literature. Groups of miniatures with the same Christological 
subject will be examined in order to determine whether the illustration of the relevant 
psalm verses depended more on their function in the liturgy or on their interpretation 
in patristic commentaries. The conclusions may offer a fresh perspective on the 
sources used and criteria applied by the makers of the psalters, and consequently on 
their ideological orientation and intentions. 

The analysis focuses on Christological scenes, because Old Testament and 
literal miniatures are usually inspired directly by the psalm text they illustrate.""! The 
Christological imagery, however, shows a different pattern, especially in miniatures 
depicting Christological events celebrated as major feasts in the Orthodox Church. 
The illustration of a psalm verse with an episode from Christ's life — in other words 
the exegesis of an Old Testament text with a New Testament episode — is the result of 
a process of interpretation that in most cases had been already applied to that specific 
verse before the creation of the ninth-century marginal psalters, either in psalm 
commentaries and other patristic texts, or in liturgical practice. Although Tikkanen's 
study emphasized the liturgical factor and Walter's the patristic one, in most cases it 
can be shown that the illustration of a certain verse with a specific Christological 
scene corresponds to the interpretation of that verse in both psalm commentaries and 
liturgical usage.* The highly informed ecclesiastical circles in which the ninth- 
century marginal psalters were produced will have been equally familiar with the 


psalter’s patristic exegesis and its employment in the liturgy,"% but if one of the two 


859 Corrigan (1992), 4-5, 41-42, 45-46, 56-59, 123. 

560 Evangelatou (1998), 37-41. 

86! Corrigan (1992), 14-20. 

862 Same observation concerning the Theodore Psalter by Barber (2000), 11. 
863 Corrigan (1992), 4, 110-11. 
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was more decisive in the choice of verses to be illustrated with a given Christological 
subject, its identification would be crucial for our understanding of the intentions and 
the criteria in the making of these codices. 

How can this question be resolved? The method of investigation proposed in 
this chapter is to examine all the verses interpreted Christologically in the psalm 
commentaries used in Byzantium. It will be shown that most of these verses that were 
illustrated in the ninth-century marginal psalters were also used in relevant liturgical 
celebrations. Conversely most of the verses that were not illustrated in the psalters, 
although they were interpreted Christologically in the commentaries, were not 
mentioned in the relevant liturgical celebrations. In other words, absence of 
illustration usually coincides with absence of liturgical affiliations for a given psalm 
verse. This seems to indicate that the liturgical factor had precedence over the patristic 
one in the choice of the verses to be illustrated and the subject matter selected. 

Such a methodological approach comes up against two major problems 
regarding sources. Concerning liturgical sources, I have employed the same texts as in 
previous research,®™ particularly the Typikon of the Great Church (St Sophia at 
Constantinople) as preserved in cod. Hagiou Stavrou 40, dated mid-tenth century but 
believed to preserve an earlier tradition." A subsidiary source is the Typikon of the 
Greek Monastery of the Saviour at Messina, Italy, cod. Messinensis gr. 115, dated to 
1131 and considered to closely follow the practice of the Studios monastery in 
Constantinople. 866 In addition, both Tikkanen and Walter observed that certain psalm 
verses appear in hymns that were composed for specific feasts. This additional source 
can complement the information of the Typikon of the Great Church.99? 

The issue of commentary sources is particularly complicated. Not all psalm 
commentaries known in Byzantium have survived to the present day, nor are they 
easily available to us in the form they were then used. The extant psalm commentaries 
published in PG or in more recent editions present the interpretations of each 
commentator grouped together in the form of a continuous treatise; this was not the 
format presented to a ninth-century reader, when selections of psalm commentaries 


written by a number of different authors, the so-called catenae, were the norm. Most 


864 Cf. Cutler (1980-81); Walter (1986). 

865 Ed. Mateos (1962-63), I-II; for the date see vol. I, pp. XVIII-XIX. 

866 Typikon of the Monastery of the Saviour, ed. Arranz (1969); p. XX for its dependence on the Studios 
tradition. 

867 Tikkanen (1903), various examples, e.g. on pp. 49, 53, 60, 62, 63; Walter 278-79. 
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of today’s editions of commentaries by individual authors derive from the catena 
manuscripts; but the full multiple-authored catenae remain unpublished. The matter is 
further complicated by the great number of different “types” of catenae, which vary 
considerable in length and in the number of authors whose texts are collected 
together. 868 

In other words, it is impossible to know how many Christological 
interpretations were included in the psalm commentaries available to the makers of 
the ninth-century marginal psalters — not to mention that some of these interpretations 
could have come from other patristic texts or their own intellectual activity. However, 
it seems safe for the purpose of the present investigation to use two of the most 
extensive catena manuscripts on the psalms that have survived: cod. Paris. gr. 146 of 
the tenth to eleventh century; and cod. Marc. gr. Z. 17, the well-known Psalter of 
Basil IL, dated at the beginning of the eleventh century. According to Dorival, both 
these manuscripts are based on a Constantinopolitan compilation of psalm 
commentaries datable before 900 (but cod. Paris. gr. 146 has incorporated more 
sources).8 As these two manuscripts include in their commentaries a large number 
of Christological interpretations drawn from earlier compilations, one may assume 
that at least some of these commentaries were familiar to the producers of the ninth- 
century marginal psalters. The two catena codices can therefore give us an 
approximate idea of whether the Christological illustration of the ninth-century 
psalters seems to depend more on psalm commentaries or on liturgical usage. Some 
published psalm commentaries have also been taken into account, not only because at 
times they have Christological interpretations not included in the two catena 
manuscripts, but also because they show the broad range of sources used in the 
creation of catenae on the psalms, which may equally well have been used for the 
formation of the visual commentaries included in the marginal psalters. 

Due to the bulk of information that the following investigation requires, a 
number of Tables are used to systematically present all the evidence, and the 
conclusions are summarized in the text. In these Tables the Christological scenes of 


the Theodore, Barberini, and Bristol Psalters are also taken into consideration, since 


868 Bor all the above see Devreesse (1970); Mühlenberg (1975-78), III; Rondeau (1982); Dorival 
(1985); Dorival (1986-95). See also Corrigan (1992), 104-111 for the relation of the ninth-century 
marginal psalters with catena manuscripts. 

569 Dorival (1986-95), IV, 360-61, 417-418. The catena of cod. Marc. gr. Z. 17 is very close to that of 
the famous cod. Paris. gr. 139 of the mid-tenth century (Dorival [1986-95], I, 247, IV, 418). 
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they offer some indication of the subjects that had probably been depicted in the 
ninth-century marginal psalters in relation to verses now missing from the codices. 
The Christological themes examined are those most frequently depicted in the 


psalters, and therefore most appropriate for statistical investigation. 


Christ’s Resurrection (Tables 5-6) 


Christ’s Resurrection is the most frequently applied Christological 
interpretation on the psalms in the surviving commentaries, and the most frequently 
represented episode in the ninth-century marginal psalters (in the versions of Christ 
rising from the Tomb, the Anastasis, the Myrophores, or David standing next to 
Christ’s Sepulchre). If the conclusions from the analysis of this Christological theme 
point to a general pattern, the next step will be to see if it can be applied to other 
Christological subjects. 

In all three ninth-century marginal psalters (including indications in the 
Theodore and Barberini Psalters for the missing folios), Christ’s Resurrection is 
depicted for thirteen different verses in one or other of the iconographic versions 
mentioned above (Table 5). Ten of these verses have a direct liturgical affiliation 
(used in the relevant services, according to the Typikon of the Great Church — Table 
5, numbers 1-3, 6-12), and two more have an at least indirect liturgical affiliation 
(being part of or similar to Easter hymns — Table 5, numbers 4, 13). However, only 
ten of these verses are related to the Resurrection in my commentary sources (Table 5, 
numbers 1, 3-4, 6-9, 11-13).8”° These figures give a slight precedence to the liturgical 
over the exegetical factor as the motivation for the illustration of the ninth-century 
psalters, but this small difference in favour of a liturgical affiliation is only an 
indication and not a conclusive proof (for the preponderance of the liturgical factor). 
We shall have to examine all the psalm verses that were interpreted as prophesies on 
Christ’s Resurrection in the commentaries but not illustrated as such in the psalters. 
To do so requires taking into consideration that all thirteen verses with a Resurrection 


miniature contain words easily related to this Christological event — such as "rise", 





879 Verse 24 of Psalm 43, which does not appear in psalm commentaries nor in the liturgy, is similar to 
verse 27 of the same psalm that is related to Christ's Resurrection both in psalm commentaries and in 
the liturgy (Table 5, numbers 5-6). 
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“stand up", "save us", “he broke the bronze gates” etc. Consequently, the wording of 
those psalm verses that were interpreted as prophesies of the Resurrection but are not 
accordingly illustrated is a factor that must be taken into consideration in the search 
for reasons that can explain the absence of such an illustration. 

According to the published psalm commentaries and the catena manuscripts I 
have consulted, 56 psalms other than those already examined (and sometimes more 
than one verse in each psalm ) are considered as prophetic references to Christ's 
Resurrection (Table 6). I would like to suggest that the principal reason they were not 
chosen to be illustrated with a miniature of Christ's Resurrection is that most of them 
were not used in the liturgical celebration of that event. Of the 56 psalms only nine 
were employed in services relevant to the Resurrection (mostly according to the 
Typikon of the Great Church — Table 6, numbers 2, 13, 25, 31, 44-46, 52-53), but just 
in three of them the wording could have inspired an illustration of Christ's 
Resurrection (Table 6, numbers 2, 13, 53). It is worth noting that some of these 
psalms were illustrated in the marginal psalters with subjects inspired from the use of 
the text in other liturgical services, for which the vocabulary of the psalm verses can 
be considered more appropriate. For example, Psalm 23:7/10 (Table 6, number 13) 
was illustrated with Christ's Ascension (see Table 11, number 2). Psalm 65:1 (Table 
6, number 31) was illustrated on folio 62v in the Chludov Psalter with the episode of 
the Pentecost which, being the inauguration of the ecumenical Church of Christ, is a 
fitting visual commentary for the words “Shout unto God, all the earth”.8”! According 
to the Typikon of the Great Church, this psalm was sung as antiphonal in the week 
after Easter, when Acts 2 narrating the Pentecost was one of the main readings."?? 
Similarly, although Psalm 117:24 was not illustrated with the Resurrection (Table 6, 
number 52), verse 26 of the same psalm was probably illustrated in the Chludov 
Psalter with the Entry into Jerusalem — the folio is missing,5? but such a scene 
appears on folios 157v and 202r of the Theodore and the Barberini Psalters 
respectively?" Indeed, Psalm 117:26 was the koinonikon at the celebration of Palm 


Sunday according to the Typikon of the Great Church.5'? 


871 See p. 67 above. 

37 Ed. Mateos (1962-63), 98-104. 

873 Corrigan (1992), 143. 

874 Der Nersessian (1970), 53, fig. 255; Anderson — Canart — Walter (1989), 134. 

875 Ed. Mateos (1962-63), 66. Psalm 117:26 was related to the Entry into Jerusalem already in Matthew 
21:9 (Walter [1986], 272, number12). 
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Returning to the list of psalms that were interpreted as prophetic of Christ's 
Resurrection (Table 6), of the remaining 47, for which no liturgical usage is reported 
in the Typikon of the Great Church, the wording of at least 31 would be more or less 
suitable for being illustrated with this Christological event. They refer to salvation 
from death or Hades, they ask the Lord to rise, stand up, save his people, or include 
the word “morning” which was consistently taken by psalm commentators to allude to 
the hour of the Resurrection.8”° None of these 31 psalms being illustrated with the 
Resurrection makes it obvious that a relevant reference in psalm commentaries and an 
appropriate psalm vocabulary are not sufficient to inspire a Resurrection miniature. It 
seems that the decisive factor for illustrating a psalm verse with a specific 
Christological event is its use in the liturgy. Yet even this is not enough, the words of 
the verse must also be appropriate. Indeed, four psalms that according to the Typikon 
of the Great Church are employed in the liturgical celebration of the Resurrection but 
whose wording makes no obvious reference to this event, are not illustrated in the 


ninth-century marginal psalters. 8” 


As we shall see, examination of the other major Christological events 
depicted in these psalters reinforces the conclusion that the selection of a psalm verse 
for being illustrated with the appropriate Christological scene depends largely 
(although not exclusively and not always) on its liturgical employment in the 


respective feast day and on the appropriateness of its wording. 


Christ's Crucifixion (Tables 7-8) 


The ninth-century marginal psalters depict the Cross or Christ's Crucifixion in 
nine compositions related to psalm verses that all have pertinent wording (Table 7, 
numbers 1-9; number 10 concerns a miniature that appears only in the eleventh- 
century marginal psalters). In the commentary sources I consulted, eight of these nine 


psalm verses are related to the Crucifixion (Table 7, numbers 2-9), and a liturgical 


876 Table 6, numbers 3-5, 7-12, 14-15, 17-19, 22-24, 27, 34-35, 39-43, 48, 51, 54-55. 

877 This is the case of Psalms 26:1a/1b/3 (at Vespers of Holy Saturday), 31:1/2 (after the baptismal rite 
on Holy Saturday), 76:14b-15a/11/12/15b (after Vespers on Sunday of Easter) and 32:22/1/3 
(prokeimena anastasima — “of the Resurrection" — for the Liturgy); Typikon of the Great Church, ed. 
Mateos (1962-63), II, 84, 88, 96, 174. 
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affiliation can be attested for seven of them (Table 7, numbers 1-3, 5-6, 8-9). The 
iconographic details of the miniature illustrating Psalm 45:7 on folio 45v of the 
Chludov Psalter (Table 7, number 4, fig. 210) relate it also to a tradition concerning 
the life of Dionysios the Areopagite.*’* This case reminds us that it was not only the 
liturgy and the psalm commentaries that influenced the illustration of the ninth- 
century marginal psalters, but other patristic sources as well. 

In my commentary sources, 16 psalms other than those already mentioned 
(and sometimes more than one verse in each psalm) are linked to Christ’s Passion on 
the Cross (Table 8). The wording of at least nine of these verses might have spurred 
an illustration, since it can be related to the contempt the Jews showed towards Christ 
when he was hanging on the Cross, to the earthquake that took place during the 
Crucifixion, the redemption brought to humanity through the Passion, etc.°” 
Nevertheless, not one of them is employed at the liturgical celebration of the 
Crucifixion (according to the Typikon of the Great Church) and, predictably it terms 
of our pattern of analysis, none is illustrated with a Crucifixion miniature in the ninth- 
century marginal psalters. Likewise, ten psalms used in the liturgy of Maundy 
Thursday and Good Friday (according to the Typikon of the Great Church) also 


remain unillustrated, since their wording is not appropriate to the Crucifixion. 88° 


Christ’s Baptism (Tables 9-10) 


Christ’s Baptism is depicted three times each in both the Chludov and the 
Pantokrator Psalters, but the evidence of the Theodore and the Barberini Psalters 
suggests the existence of a fourth miniature illustrating Psalm 28:3, now missing 
(Table 9).88! In the commentary sources I consulted all four psalms are related to 
Christ’s Baptism. The wording of the text favours this exegesis, since it can be taken 


to refer either to the voice of God proclaiming Jesus to be his son after his immersion 


878 Walter (1986), 275; Corrigan (1992), 83-85. 

879 Table 8, numbers 2-4, 6-9, 12, 14, 16. 

880 Psalms 82:19/2, 75:12/2, 139:2/3, 58:2/3, 2:2/12/3-4/5, 40:2/6/10-11, 69:2/3, 11:8/2/3, 140, 34:1/2/3 
(Typikon of the Great Church ed. Mateos [1962-63], II, 72-74, 78-80). 

881 See p. 164, n. 579 above. Psalm 76:17 was illustrated in the Pantokrator Psalter with a scene that 
although does not represent Baptism, alludes to it: Christ is shown walking towards the personification 
of Jordan and another river (Dufrenne [1966], 28, pl. 13. The folio was cut from the psalter together 
with other three that are now kept in the Public Library of St Petersburg as cod. 265 - the relevant folio 
is 3v). 
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in the Jordan (Matthew 3:17, Mark 1:11, Luke 3:22 - Psalm 28:3), or yet to the defeat 
of the devil and his demons in the waters of Baptism (Psalm 73:13), or to the 
supernatural character of the event (Psalms 76:17, 113:5). All four psalm verses are 
also used in the liturgical celebration of the Christological event. 

In my commentary sources, six other psalm verses are considered as prophetic 
references to Christ’s Baptism (Table 10). None of them is employed in the 
celebration of the Epiphany (Typikon of the Great Church) and none is illustrated in 
the ninth-century marginal psalters, although in most cases the wording of the text 
could have motivated a miniature of Christ’s Baptism. Other psalms used in the 
celebration of the Epiphany (Typikon of the Great Church) have texts not really 
germane to Christ's Baptism (general references to the glory of God, to the protection 


he offers to his people, or to the forgiveness of sins).59? 


Christ's Ascension (Tables 11-12) 


This Christological episode is depicted four times in the Chludov Psalter, and 
my commentary sources interpret all four instances as prophetic references to the 
Ascension. The wording is fitting for such an exegesis, and all four verses are also 
used in the relevant liturgical celebration (Table 11, numbers 1-4; number 5 concerns 
a miniature that appears only in the eleventh-century marginal psalters). 

The same commentary sources consider verses of eleven other psalms as 
prophetic references to the Ascension (Table 12), and in eight of these the wording 
could easily have suggested an illustration (Table 12, numbers 1-4, 7-10). 
Nevertheless, none of these verses being used in the liturgical celebration of the 
Ascension (at least according to the Typikon of the Great Church), none has an 
Ascension miniature in the ninth-century marginal psalters. The four antiphonal 
psalms that are indeed sung in the celebration of the Ascension (according to the 
Typikon of the Great Church) do not have a wording that can be directly related to the 
Christological event;5? accordingly, they are not illustrated in the ninth-century 


psalters. 





882 Psalms 140, 66:2-3/4-5/6-8, 92:1-2, 79:4/1, 26, 27, 44:2-3a/3bc/4-5a, 148:1, 31:1, 114, 117 (Typikon 
of the Great Church, ed. Mateos [1962-63], I, 176-86). 
883 Psalms 85, 140, 41, 45 (ed. Mateos [1962-63], II, 126-28). 
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This evidence suggests that the liturgical employment of psalm verses during 
major feasts of the Orthodox Church and their appropriate vocabulary were basic 
criteria for selecting which verses to illustrate among the many interpreted 
Christologically in psalm commentaries. There are also a few cases of Christological 
miniatures that seem depended exclusively on liturgical inspiration and not on psalm 
commentaries.*** At the same time, there are certain Christological episodes, such as 
miracles or teaching scenes, that seem to have no liturgical affiliations but were 
inspired by the gospels, psalm commentaries or other patristic texts.5? The broad 
scope of sources employed in the selection of subject matter and even of certain 
iconographic details — a clear sign of the sophisticated cultural environment that 
produced the ninth-century marginal psalters — is a subject that would easily deserve 
another chapter on its own. The suggestion of the current investigation is that use of 
the psalter in the Byzantine liturgy has acted frequently and systematically as a 
guideline for the illustration of the codices in question, especially where major 
Christological episodes in the history of the Incarnation for the salvation of 
humankind are concerned. 

There may have been a practical reason for this. The planners of the 
manuscript (most likely highly-ranking clergy), were certainly familiar with the rite of 
the Byzantine Church and were no doubt regular participants in it, and their 
consequent knowledge on the liturgical use of the psalter offered them an easily 
accessible source of inspiration for the Christological interpretation of this Old 
Testament book. But there may also have been ideological criteria. By drawing 
attention to those psalm verses that were used in the liturgical celebration of major 
Christological events, the illustration declares its exegetical validity on the basis of 
liturgical authority. Psalm commentaries were not as venerable, homogenous and 
indisputable sources of Christological exegesis as the liturgical employment of the 
psalms. Although respectful authors, the commentators did not always agree in their 


interpretations, and their work could be refuted, or even forged by the heretics."Š This 


884 See Table 5, numbers 2, 10; Table 7, number 1; also Walter (1986), 278-79, nos. 63-65 for some 
more examples. 

885 See Walter (1986), 272 (no. 6, cf. Eusebios, In psalmos, PG 23, 740-41), 273 (no. 9, cf. Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, Jn psalmos, PG 55, 761; nos. 20, 25), 274 (nos. 29, 34, 39, 42, 43, 45, 47), 275 (no. 50), 
280 (no. 73, cf. Athanasios, In psalmos, PG 27, 312C). 

886 For the problem of textual interpretation during the iconoclast crisis and its connection to ninth- 
century marginal psalter illustration see Corrigan (1992), 113-120. 
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was not the case with liturgical practice, the applied theology and living tradition of 
the Church, the sanctity of which could not be questioned by anyone. The illustration 
of psalm verses that by their vocabulary and liturgical affiliations appear as 
indisputably valid Christological prophesies places particular emphasis on a basic 
iconophile claim, already mentioned earlier: that since Christ’s Incarnation was 
foretold in the Old Testament, fulfilled in the New Testament and regularly celebrated 
in the liturgy, it should be also made visible in images. 857 

This argument is quite openly emphasized in a few miniatures with eucharistic 
subject matter.°8* Moreover, there are a few compositions in the Chludov Psalter that 
seem to base their polemical message on not only iconophile but also liturgical 
inspiration.**° It appears, therefore, that the liturgical influence on the illustration of 
the ninth-century marginal psalters can be also considered polemically iconophile, 
both in its extensive and systematic presence and in its conceptual function. This is in 
accordance with the idea that the Byzantine liturgy was polemically militant in 
defence of Orthodoxy (although in panegyric rather than contesting manner), by 
gradually incorporating the dogmatic beliefs and concerns of the Church until they 
were everyday experiences of the congregation through the words, images, objects, 
movements and the whole mystagogy of the event. °°? The illustration of the ninth- 
century marginal psalters is another expression of this theology, also built on many 


layers of meaning. 





887 See pp. 40, 50-51, 120, 184-85, n. 685 above. 

885 Such as the Communion of the Apostles illustrating Psalms 33:9 and 109:4 (or David and 
Melchisedek flanking a circular icon of Christ instead of the Communion), discussed by Corrigan 
(1992), 55-59. 

889 Evangelatou (1998), 37-41; see also pp. 67-71 above. 

8% For the issue of liturgy as theology see, for example, Taft (1997), 233-38; Kartsonis (1986), 227, for 
a reference to the canons of the Council in Trullo (691-92) that emphasized the yearly and weekly 
liturgical commemoration of the Resurrection as response to various heretic beliefs; Meyendorff 
(1984), 42 ff., esp. 48-52, interpreting the emphasis on Christ’s Incarnation in the commentary on the 
Eucharist by Patriarch Germanos as response to heresy, and iconoclasm in particular. 
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Conclusions 


The iconoclast controversy led the Byzantines to think and write about the use 
and validity of images to an extent unparalleled in any other period in their history.*?! 
It is not surprising, therefore, that close relationship of text and imagery in a range of 
illustrated manuscripts produced in the ninth-century after the iconophile victory of 
843 reflects several aspects of the iconophile theory." For example, the biblical and 
patristic authors who are frequently represented next to and often looking or pointing 
at passages of their writings compiled in cod. Paris. gr. 923 (a copy of the Sacra 
Parallela, probably produced in Constantinople) seem to be authenticating the 
authorship and accuracy of the texts, in accordance with iconophile ideas.9?? 
Similarly, in cod. Paris. gr. 510 (a copy of homilies by Gregory Nazianzenus that 
Patriarch Photios presented as a gift to Basil I), miniatures of certain Old Testament 
visions and New Testament theophanies seem intended to emphasize the iconophile 
belief in the perception of the divinity through images.°”* 

Only in the ninth-century marginal psalters, however, appear overtly 
polemical anti-iconoclastic illustrations and numerous representations of icons as 
objects included in the composition, so that their iconophile character is much more 
accentuated than in other ninth-century manuscripts. Not surprisingly, they draw 
widely on the arguments and motifs of iconophile literature, which generates a 
complex and sophisticated visual language. Although the present thesis has examined 
only a small number of miniatures from the corpus illustrating these psalters, it 
proposes a methodological approach that can be applied to other miniatures as well, 
and leads us to general observations concerning the manuscripts and the cultural 
environment that produced them. Some of these observations corroborate and develop 


conclusions by earlier writers, others offer new suggestions. 


89! Brubaker (1999), 26. 

82? Brubaker (1999), 25-26, 43-52. 

893 Brubaker (1999), 25, 49-57, esp. 52 ff. 
894 Brubaker (1999), 281-307. 
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Scholars have recognized that a number of ninth-century marginal-psalter 
miniatures act not only as illustrations but also as commentaries to the text.? The 
New Testament miniatures comment on the prophetic aspect of the psalms. Certain 
Old Testament scenes give the historical references of the psalms an anti-Jewish slant. 
Many of the literal miniatures showing the punishment of impiety and reward of 
virtue emphasize the moral aspect of the text. Miniatures of all three categories, and 
of course compositions that praise iconophiles and condemn iconoclasts, reinterpret 
David's words in the light of a specific ninth-century interest in the defence of 
Orthodoxy and particularly icon veneration. 

The suggestion put forward in the present thesis is that the visual commentary 
in these psalters is rather more extensive, sophisticated and iconophile-oriented than 
previously recognized. The subject matter, iconography, and compositional 
arrangement of many Old and New Testament miniatures can be related to theological 
arguments and/or rhetorical expressions common not only to specifically iconophile 
texts, but also to the broader tradition of patristic literature and Orthodox theology to 
which iconophile polemics belongs. This suggests that even miniatures that seem to 
derive their features purely from the wording of the psalm they illustrate and its 
patristic or liturgical exegesis, would carry a more complex message for the ninth- 
century clergy who planned and used the manuscripts. The texts employed in this 
research have made it possible to approach the mentality, interests, and patterns of 
expression that prevailed in the highest ranks of the iconophile party among whom the 
psalters in question were produced and circulated. These texts shared with the 
illustrations of the psalters the same cultural environment, which both of them defined 
and reproduced, formed and expressed — the one verbally, the other visually. Today 
the literary tradition of that time can help us understand what the Byzantines meant by 
and saw in the imagery of the ninth-century marginal psalters, not because these 
miniatures illustrate the texts, but because both images and literature illustrate their 
epoch.??6 

However, literary and visual expression in the Byzantine society was not only 
parallel but also interrelated. This is attested in the codices in question even by the 


format of marginal illustration, which is a clear indication of the close connection 





895 Corrigan (1992) — e.g. 137-138; Brubaker (1999), 408-409. 
896 Cf. Brubaker (1999), 58. 
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between text and image.” But the miniatures of the ninth-century marginal psalter 
interact with not only the adjacent text of the psalms, but with a number of other texts 
and sources as well. Next to the regular influence of patristic and liturgical exegesis 
on the psalms (in other words the interpretation of the psalms according to specific 
commentaries and the use of the psalter in the liturgy), the miniatures at times 
demonstrate iconographic and compositional peculiarities that seem inspired by 
specific iconophile or other patristic texts, ranging from homilies and hymns to 
council acts, dogmatic discourses and saints’ lives. 

The sophistication of the cultural environment that produced these codices is 
obvious not only from the range of sources that are involved in the creation of their 
illustration, but also from the subtlety and eloquence of the visual language employed. 
Iconographic details and variations, compositional solutions and cross-references 
between miniatures of the same, facing or following pages on the basis of analogies or 
antitheses are extensively employed in order to enrich the message of both illustration 
and psalm text, and to emphasize particular concepts.'?? These features demonstrate a 
high skill in the construction and comprehension of a complicated visual language, in 
accord with the important role of symbols and signs in Byzantine society. 8° 

Indeed, the imagery of the ninth-century marginal psalters speaks not only of 
the elite cultural environment in which the manuscripts were produced and used, but 
also of underlying aspects of Byzantine culture generally. The visual reinterpretation 
of the psalms according to the interests of a specific ninth-century audience is in line 
with the rich literary tradition of tropological exegesis for the psalter in Byzantium. 
The use of the biblical past as a metaphor of contemporary life (the typological aspect 
of the miniatures) conforms to an idea that clearly dominated Byzantine culture: its 
belief in the Christian Church (and the Byzantine empire protecting it) as the New 
Israel. The prominent role of this idea not only in psalm commentaries, iconophile 
polemics and other patristic texts, but also in fundamental expressions of Byzantine 
society such as church and court ceremonial, indicates that the typological approach is 
basic to the interpretation of the ninth-century marginal psalters, products of the 
highest ecclesiastical circles of post-iconoclast Constantinople. Since this has been 
largely overlooked in previous studies of the codices, most of the miniatures chosen 
87 For comments on the marginal format see Corrigan (1992), 104-111. 

898 Corrigan (1992), 88, and esp. 112, mentioned a few examples of juxtaposed miniatures on the same, 


facing or following pages. 
859 See p. 202, n. 755 above. 
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for analysis in this thesis aimed to support it with characteristic examples. Another 
feature of the ninth-century marginal psalters, and especially the Chludov Psalter, that 
has been emphasized in connection with the typological aspect of the miniatures, is 
the importance of the conflict of good and evil, a thought pattern prominent in both 
the Byzantine world-view and the psalms themselves. In the marginal psalters, the 
biblical versions of this conflict — ranging from the Old Testament battle for life 
between David and wild beasts or Goliath, to the New Testament confrontation of 
Christ with demons, tempests and sin — remind us of the intensity of the iconophile- 
iconoclast controversy which ranged from life-threatening persecutions to the more 
controlled aggressiveness of oral debates or polemical treatises.?0? 

Another aspect of ninth-century marginal-psalter illustration that results from 
the exegetical function of the miniatures is that in certain cases the visual text has a 
multiplicity of references and so self-contained a character that it can stand 
independently of the psalm text it accompanies. Certainly, such autonomy of the 
imagery is more evident in full-page rather than marginal miniatures, a characteristic 
example being the prominently exegetical illustrations in cod. Paris. gr. 510.9?! 
However, the ninth-century marginal psalters contain instances where the correlation 
of miniatures on the same or facing folios, not only by antithesis or analogy, but at 
times also through the conceptual relation of their subjects, has resulted in a number 
of compositions with specific polemical significance that their ninth-century audience 
would be able to perceive even independently of the psalm text. Most of these 
compositions are found in the Chludov Psalter, for example on folios 23v-24r, 62v, 
65r, 78v-79r, 109v-110r, 147v-148r (figs 20-21, 42, 106, 99-100, 88-89, 22-23); 
another such instance has survived on folios 17v-18r of the Paris marginal Psalter 
(figs 90-91). This allows us to suppose that at least the Chludov Psalter may have 
been used not only to read the psalms and meditate on their message as 
recontextualized by the miniatures, but at times even for browsing through the visual 


text of the images alone, or to pass from the images to the text rather than the other 





%0 Other examples of visual confrontation in the ninth-century marginal psalters are mentioned by 


Corrigan (1992), 111-13; see also 120-123, esp. 122. 
%1 Brubaker (1999), 411. 
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way round.” The clergy's familiarity with the psalter, which they would know by 
hart,” will have made it easy for the eye to wander among the miniatures. 

The extensive use of reference marks in the Chludov Psalter (see Appendix, 
pp. 246-256) also facilities independent meditation on the miniatures since it ties them 
to specific psalm verses and enables the viewer not only to pass from the text to the 
image but from the image to the text as well. Reference marks support the exegetical 
nature of the imagery and enhance the reader’s agility in deciding how to move 
through the manuscript, just as the marginal format does: the numerous miniatures 
scattered throughout the psalter act as a kind of reference for the reader to follow 
various paths in the use of the codex, according to his interests. By using the 
miniatures as guidelines in his contemplation, he can identify psalms that prophesy 
major Christological events; foretell the fulfilment of the Old Testament in the New; 
refer to punishment of the wicked and reward of the virtuous; witness the persecution 
of the just in the name of the Lord; celebrate the victory of good over evil; offer 
eloquent phrases to condemn the sinful and blasphemous and praise the pious and 
righteous; teach charity and repentance; exhort to study of the scriptures and other 
major Christian virtues, etc. etc. 

The illustration of the ninth-century marginal psalters is polemical not only for 
its content, therefore, but also for its function as an index to psalm verses that can be 
used for polemic purposes against heresy and sin, whether in an oral debate or a 
sermon, either in a dogmatic treatise or other theological text. The many layers of 
meaning frequently incorporated in the miniatures as well as the marginal format 
allow the beholder of the ninth-century marginal psalters various choices in the use of 
the codices and the interpretation of the illustration — in other words, to have a 
creative and interactive role in the viewing of the miniatures, which is congruent with 
iconophile ideas on the great importance of the beholder’s share in the contemplation 
of images.” 

General observations on the three ninth-century marginal psalters aside, it is 
evident that each has its own character and deserves individual comments. The 
fragmentary state of the Paris marginal Psalter does not allow us to say much. 
However, the illustration of Psalm 105 on folios 17v-18r (figs 90-91) with pairs of 
90? Cf. similar comments concerning the Theodore Psalter by Barber (2000), 9, 14, 18; Barber (2000a), 
14. 


23 Corrigan (1992), 4. 
%4 Brubaker (1999), 28-29. 
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miniatures in balanced compositions, characterized by eloquent analogies and 
antitheses, as well as iconographic peculiarities, closely resembles the relevant 
illustrations in the Chludov Psalter (folios 109v-110r, figs 88-89), and indicates the 
high sophistication of visual language that must have been used in many of the lost 
miniatures as well. 

A comparison between the Chludov and the Pantokrator Psalter leads to some 
significant observations. The Pantokrator Psalter has a smaller number of overtly 
polemical anti-iconoclast miniatures. It omits the miniatures which in the Chludov 
Psalter condemn John the Grammarian and anonymous iconoclasts in relation to 
Psalms 36:35, 51:9, 67:22, 68:29 (figs 1-4). It also omits miniatures which in the 
Chludov Psalter are part of compositions with complex iconophile references, such as 
the exorcism of the Gerasene related to Psalm 67:31 and the woman in haemorrhage 
related to Psalm 84:3 (compare figs 111-12, 117-18). Rare iconographic elements of 
iconophile significance, such as the ciborium-like Tomb of Christ and the 
Resurrection of Holy Zion illustrating Psalms 9:33 and 101:14 in the Chludov Psalter 
(figs 149, 187), do not appear in the Pantokrator Psalter which, on the other hand, 
includes iconographic solutions of profound iconophile connotations that are not 
found in the Chludov Psalter, such as the illustration of Psalms 109:4, and 113:12-16 
(fig. 19).°°° Some psalms in the Chludov Psalter illustrated by miniatures with 
strongly anti-iconoclast allusions — such as Psalm 88:10 (Christ rebuking the wind and 
sea, fig. 106), and Psalm 151 (David killing the lion, the bear, and Goliath. figs 22-23) 
— are missing from the Pantokrator Psalter, so we do not know if they were similarly 
illustrated. The Chludov Psalter's correlation of miniatures on the same or facing 
folios on the basis of analogies or antitheses that frequently construct a sophisticated 
visual text of iconophile allusions rarely appears in the Pantokrator Psalter. The only 
such case survives on folio 42v, illustrating Psalm 35 with the Samaritan woman 
acknowledging Christ as the Messiah, in juxtaposition to the Jews who deny and 


906 Tt should be noted, however, that this lack of cross-references 


attempt to arrest him. 
between miniatures is partly due to the fact that in the Pantokrator Psalter the psalm 


verses are written in shorter and more numerous lines than in the Chludov Psalter (e.g. 





905 Corrigan (1992), 57-59, 33-35. 
°% Corrigan (1992), 65-66; Brubaker (1999), 266-69. 
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compare figs 100, 103), so the entire text takes up more folios," and the miniatures 
of verses that in the Chludov Psalter appear on the same or facing folios are separated 
in the Pantokrator Psalter (e.g. in the illustration of Psalms 73, figs 66, 68-69; and 
105, figs 88-89, 92). 

Although the illustration of the Pantokrator Psalter has an obvious iconophile 
orientation and acts as an elaborate visual commentary, it is not as polemically 
iconophile nor as iconographically and compositionally sophisticated as the 
illustration of the Chludov Psalter. While the three ninth-century marginal psalters are 
creations of the same milieu and have many similarities, they also have individual 
characteristics. This is similar to the production of the catena manuscripts with 
commentaries on the psalms which, even when they follow a common model, are 
never identical but incorporate different elements according to the specific interests 
and preferences of their respective commissioners and producers.?% 

Of the three ninth-century marginal psalter in their present state of 
preservation, the Chludov Psalter has the most sophisticated and iconophile-oriented 
illustration. The frequent correlation between miniatures; the extensive use of 
compositional analogies and antitheses; the rare or unique iconographic solutions; the 
reference marks; the choice and treatment of subject matters that emphasize the 
conflict of good and evil, recast the past into a metaphor of contemporary life, or 
relate to theological arguments of iconophile polemics; all these elements result in an 
exegetical visual language of great complexity of references, comparable to another of 
the most sophisticatedly illustrated manuscripts of Byzantine art, cod. Paris. gr. 
510.9? This does not mean, of course, that both of these manuscripts were necessarily 
produced in the same environment, and under the guidance of Patriarch Photios. For 
one thing, if Photios was involved in the production of the Chludov Psalter, we would 
expect that Patriarch Tarasios, who was his uncle and in charge of the first restoration 


za 


of icons in 78 or even Patriarch Methodios, in charge of the second restoration of 


icons in 843 and acquainted to Photios,?!! would have been praised in the miniatures 


next to Patriarch Nikephoros. Scholars have collected substantial evidence for 


%7 Although the Pantokrator Psalter lacks more folios than the Chludov Psalter, it still has 226, as 
opposed to the 169 folios of the Chludov Psalter (Corrigan [1992], 140, 144. 

%8 Dorival (1986-95). 

%9 For cod. Paris. gr. 510 see Brubaker (1999), 408-11, 414-16. 

210 Mango (1977), 137. 

?!! The young Photios wrote a hymn that was recited at the funeral of Methodios in 847 (Mango 
[1977], 139). 
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attributing the ninth-century marginal psalters to the circle of Patriarch Methodios,?? 
and the intense anti-iconoclast character of their imagery supported in this thesis is 
one argument in point. The visual exegesis developed in the three psalters, and 
especially in the Chludov Psalter, indicates that although the sophisticated imagery of 
cod. Paris. gr. 510 remains unique, many basic characteristics of its elaborate visual 
language were already developed in other productions related to the high ranking 
ecclesiastical circles of Constantinople after 843. The driving force behind this 
development seems to have been the intense intellectual activity of the iconophiles in 
defence of icon veneration and Orthodoxy generally.’ 

In the three ninth-century marginal psalters, and especially in the Chludov 
Psalter, the many layers of meaning that characterize the illustration demonstrate in 
practice the iconophile tenet that images are equal or even superior to words.?!* 
Indeed, in these psalters images work as exegetical texts of exceptional density. They 
are more than a pictorial supplement to written exegesis, as Brubaker suggests about 
them when she emphasizes the clearly exegetical function of the miniatures in cod. 
Paris. gr. 510.?^ Ninth-century marginal-psalter miniatures are visual exegesis, in 
fact they are the only exegesis that appears in the codices -the inscriptions that 
accompany the miniatures being complementary to them and not exegetical to the 
psalm text. Since visual exegesis is not mentioned in iconophile literature among the 
uses assigned to images, the illustration of these psalters, as well as of cod. Paris. gr. 
510, indicate that after 843 the iconophiles elaborated and extended in practice ideas 
that during Iconoclasm they were able to express only in theory.?!é The multiplicity of 
references in the illustration of the ninth century marginal psalters testifies to the 
power of visual polemics they were finally able to use after more than a century of 
training in all other fields of confrontation. Following the triumph of Orthodoxy, 
icons were no longer at the centre of a dispute; they had become objects of veneration 
again. Yet they were also a weapon with which to justify, safeguard, and celebrate the 


victory that had been won in their name. 


?? See p. 25, n. 5 above. 

913 Corrigan (1992), 135-39; Brubaker (1999), 26, 43-52. 

214 Corrigan (1992), 136; Brubaker (1999), 47 ff. See also p. 136, n. 462 above. 
915 Brubaker (1999), 416. 

°16 Corrigan (1992), 137-38; Brubaker (1999), 43-45. 
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Appendix 


The use of reference marks in the Chludov Psalter 


The Chludov Psalter is the only one of the three surviving ninth-century 
marginal psalter in which the miniatures are systematically connected with the psalm 
verses they illustrate by the use of reference marks. Corrigan has compared these 
marks to the signs that in many catena manuscripts of the psalms connect the 
comments with the relevant psalm verses.’!’ As mentioned in page 242 above, the 
marks in the Chludov Psalter emphasize the exegetical nature of the illustration, and 
significantly influence the way the codex can be used in meditation, by facilitating a 
reading from the text to the miniatures and vice versa. It is therefore important to 
determine whether these signs are original ninth-century elements, or added to the 
manuscripts in the twelfth/thirteenth century when the text was overwritten in 
minuscule and the miniatures may have been retouched.?!* 

After examining the manuscript in a short visit to the State Historical Museum 
in Moscow, in May 2000,??? I have collected evidence suggesting that many of the 
reference marks are indeed original; moreover, the retouching of the miniatures may 
not be as extensive as has been thought. These two issues are correlated, since 
scholars tend to believe that wherever bright colours are used in the miniatures and for 
reference marks they were added in the twelfth/thirteenth-century repainting.??? As 
will be seen, this is not always the case. 

Before giving specific examples, some preliminary observations will be 


helpful. Although they may derive from the material to be presented below, their 


2 Corrigan (1992), 109. 

918 Corrigan (1992), 143-44. 

?? | am most grateful to Dr Helena Serebriakova, Head of the Manuscript Department, and Tamara 
Hegoumnova, Deputy Director of the State Historical Museum, for allowing me to see the Chludov 
Psalter, and to Alexei Lidov for helping me get this permission. 

220 Corrigan (1992), 143-44. 
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being mentioned here will make it easier for the reader to follow the analysis of the 
evidence. 

The original text of the Chludov Psalter was written with sepia ink in upright 
uncial script.??! The enlarged initials were written in the same ink, in the margin just 
to the left of the text. Then, when the miniatures were added, some initials of verses 
related to the illustrations were overwritten with the same colours as used in the 
miniatures (see numbers 11-32 below). During the twelfth/thirteenth-century 
rewriting of the text, almost all the initials were overwritten in red ink.?? It is 
important to note that the original ninth-century pointed shape of the initial C, E and 
O ( ) was then changed to a rounded shape that leaves visible the pointed edges 
of the original script ( , see for example figs 66, 106, 109, 191, 196, 230). 
Similarly, the ninth-century initial A with a diagonal right stroke ( — ) was replaced 
by an A with vertical right stroke ( , see for example figs 117, 149, 195). Only very 
rarely does the new scribe try to imitate the shape of the ninth-century initials (see for 
example figs 193, 229). It is logical to suppose that if the miniatures were retouched 
this was done after rewriting the text, so that the painted surface would not suffer any 
loss during the scribe's intervention, and the painter would be able to insert (or 
repaint) reference marks relating the images with the correct parts of the rewritten text 
(which is usually, but not always, exactly on top of the original script, cf. number 17 
below). This leads to the conclusion that initials not overwritten in red ink but painted 
with a colour that appears also in the miniatures (numbers 29-32 below), must have 
been there before the other initials were overwritten in red, so they most probably are 
the ninth-century originals. In some cases, coloured initials of the characteristically 
pointed ninth-century shape are partly or entirely outlined, or overwritten, in the red 
ink of the twelfth/thirteenth-century phase (numbers 11-28), further supporting the 
hypothesis that coloured initials not overwritten belong to the ninth century. It is 
evident that these initials have the role of reference marks and their ninth-century 
origin demonstrates the interests of the psalter makers to connect text and image, 
either with initials or with reference marks some of which do seem to be of the ninth 


century (numbers 1-10). 


921 Corrigan (1992), 143. 

?2 Corrigan (1992), 144, seems to suggest that the red initials are done by a hand later than the one 
rewriting the rest of the text, but this does not make much sense. For one thing, when the text was 
rewritten in dark ink, initials left in their original sepia would have looked faded by comparison. 
Secondly, the red of the rewritten initials is the same as the red of the rewritten titles, which were of the 
same hand as rewrote the text. 
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Original reference marks 


Corrigan notes that while most reference marks are in the red ink or bright 
colours that she identifies with the rewriting and retouching of the twelfth/thirteenth 
century, in six cases they must be of the ninth century, because they are painted in the 
original colours of the miniatures, or the red ink of the original titles, or the sepia ink 


of the original inscriptions (and text).??? They are found on the following folios: 


1. Folio 22v (fig. 199). Light blue, almost faded reference mark above the 
martyr. 

2. Folio 23v (fig. 20). Purple-blue arrows above and next to Nikephoros 
(Psalm 25:5); purple-blue and red marks above the head of Symbatios 
Constantine, and above the word “ungodly” of Psalm 25:5; red arrows 
above Symbatios, and above the blood gushing from the wall on the right 
(Psalm 25:9). 

3. Folio 30r (fig. 200). Pink drop-like reference mark next to the man sealing 
his mouth and adjacent to the relevant verse (Psalm 33:14). The man’s 
dress is of the same pink. The red arrows relating the miracle of the 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes to verse 9 may be painted or 
overpainted in the red ink of the rewritten initials (since the initial of verse 
9 is linked to the arrow next to it). 

4. Folio 30v (fig. 201). An undulating arrow below the reliquary and another 
sign to the left of the “Just” are in the light blue of the rays of light 
descending from the sky; a sign in the sepia ink of the inscription appears 
next to the head of the old monk in the background of the group of the 
“Just”. 

5. Folio 14r (fig. 193). Two reference marks, above Christ’s head and next to 
Psalm 17:11, are painted in the sepia ink of the original text — and in red 
dots that could be twelfth/thirteenth-century additions (bright red ink 
similar to that of the rewritten initials). 

6. Folio 65v (fig. 203). The two red reference marks above the three martyrs 


and the relevant word of Psalm 67:36 are not bright as the rewritten 





923 Corrigan (1992), 143. 
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initials, but somehow faded like the original red inscriptions and liturgical 


rubrics. 


To these I add the following: 


10. 


Folio 10r (fig. 204). Two brown dotted reference marks (above the bird on 
top of the page and above the archer bottom left) resemble the sepia ink 
used for the original inscriptions and text, as well as the colour of the 
bird’s feathers and the archer’s bow that seem to be original. 

Folio 31v (fig. 205). Two dark blue cross-like dotted reference mark 
appear above the figures of the false witnesses and above the relevant 
word of Psalm 34:11. Christ's garment and the cushion of the high priest's 
throne are in the same colour. Even if we suppose that they were 
overpainted (which is not necessarily the case), the gap in the second line 
of the original inscription to make space for the reference mark clearly 
indicates that there had always been such a sign in this place (either in the 
blue colour of the miniature, or in another colour, overpainted blue when 
the miniature was retouched). 

Folio 32v (fig. 206). The dark blue reference marks that appear above 
Judas and above the word “iniquitous” of Psalm 35:1 are of the same dark- 
blue as Judas’ garment. Since the original title of the psalm has a gap that 
divides the word TEAO(C) (“end”) in two to make space for the reference 
mark, it seems that the mark is a ninth-century original too, likewise the 
dark blue of Judas' garment. 

Folio 75v (figs 197, 207). Various green reference marks. The same colour 
is used for some of John and Jacob's garment folds at the bottom of the 
page. Since the twelfth/thirteenth-century red initial of Psalm 76:17 partly 
covers the green cross next to it, the sign must have been there before the 
initial was rewritten. Therefore it is probably original and ninth-century, 


and so are the other green reference marks. 
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Original coloured initials (and reference marks) 


There are a number of painted initials that are clearly original since the 


twelfth/thirteenth-century red initials are painted over them. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Folio 13v (figs 208-209). Below (and partly covered by) the big red 
twelfth/thirteenth-century initial A of Psalm 17:1 the ninth-century initial 
is visible. It is written in the sepia ink of the original script and painted 
along its right diagonal side with the blue colour also used in the miniature 
(for David’s dress, segment of sky, rays of light) and the decorative 
elements around the title, which were partly covered by the gold leaf 
added when the text and the title were rewritten. 

Folio 30v (figs 201-202). The initial ® of Psalm 33:21 illustrated with a 
reliquary, was painted in the ninth century in the same blue as used for the 
segment and rays of sky above the “Just” and the reference marks 
mentioned above (see number 4). The twelfth/thirteenth-century red initial 
is painted right on top of the blue one, but without covering it completely, 
especially in the curve on the lower left. 

Folios 45v-46r (figs 210-13). The initials E and II of Psalms 45:7 and 46:2 
respectively (and two arrow-like reference marks next to them) were 
painted in the ninth century with the dark blue also used for various 
garments in the relevant miniatures. In the twelfth/thirteenth century the 
initials were overpainted with red, partly covering the earlier largely flaked 
or faded blue. The shape of the new red initials is different form the 
original blue ones (the E is rounded, not pointed like in the ninth century; 
the II is taller and slimmer). This is a case where the ninth-century painted 
initials prove that the intense blue of the miniatures is the original colour 
rather than a later addition. 

The folio that previously stood between today’s folios 62v-63r (not printed 
in Séepkina’s facsimile) has been cut out almost entirely. Only a small 
strip of the parchment is still in place, with the initials of the now lost 
verses. The page must have been illustrated because traces of paint survive 


at the lower part of the strip and three initials (O, E, and a second E) were 
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painted in a green-blue, partly covered by the red of the twelfth/thirteenth- 
century rewritten initials. 

15. Folio 84v (figs 117, 214). Two arrow-like reference marks, above the head 
of the woman in haemorrhage and above the word “iniquities” of Psalm 
84:3, are painted in the dark green that is used also for the leaves of the 
tree, the outline of Christ’s halo, and the myrrh bottle in the hands of the 
prostitute. This colour must be original because it appears on the initial A 
of verse 3, partly covered by the twelfth/thirteenth-century red initial. 

16. Folio 90v (fig. 215). The large twelfth/thirteenth-century red initial K of 
Psalm 89:1 was painted over a smaller ninth-century initial written in the 


same blue as used for Moses’ sleeve and Christ’s medallion. 


To the above examples we may add another, most significant one: 


17. Folio 54v (fig. 216). Arrow-like reference marks are painted in the same 
dark blue as used for the clothes of various figures in the miniatures. The 
vertical arrow next to Christ’s arrest refers to the scene where the Jews 
oppose Christ’s words at the bottom of the page. This reference mark 
appears next to the initial O of the relevant Psalm 55:6. The letter is 
written in the sepia ink of the original script and has the characteristic 
ninth-century pointed shape. Its left side is painted with the same dark 
blue. This is certainly ninth century, because when the text was rewritten 
this O no longer functioned as initial and there was no reason to emphasize 
it by colouring it. The new red initial was painted in the line above the 
ninth-century one at the beginning of the relevant verse 6 (a case where the 


rewritten text does not exactly follow the original script). 


The above examples prove beyond doubt that in the ninth century certain 
initials were coloured to work as reference marks. In the following examples the 
coloured initials are not covered by the twelfth/thirteenth century red ones, but are 
combined with them. It seems that when rewriting the text, the painted initials were 


completed and emphasized with red without being overwritten. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22; 
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Folio 33v (fig. 218). Three blue cross-like dotted reference marks connect 
the miniature with Psalm 35:13. The initial E of the same verse (in the 
typical ninth-century pointed shape) was painted in the same dark blue, 
which is also used for the clothes of Christ and two of the Jews. The red 
horizontal line of the E belongs to the twelfth/thirteenth-century rewriting 
phase. The blue of the initial, as well as the reference marks and the 
clothes in the miniature, may be original ninth-century (cf. the same blue 
on folios 45v-46r and 54v, numbers 13, 17 above). 

Folio 35r (figs 219-20). Three crosses painted in the green of the olive tree 
that grows from the head of Charity appear above the words "gives alms" 
and “lends” of Psalm 36:26 and next to the female personification. The 
olive tree and the reference marks seem original ninth-century. So does the 
initial O of verse 26, painted with the same green colour outlining the 
sepia letter of the original script (ninth-century pointed shape). The red 
initial of the twelfth/thirteenth century is written inside the original one. 
Folio 44r (fig. 102). This contains various reference marks in the blue also 
used in the miniatures. The typically ninth-century pointed initials O and E 
of Psalms 43:23 and 44:2 are partly outlined in the same dark blue which 
may be original (cf. numbers 13, 17, 18 above). The O was completed and 
the E outlined with the twelfth/thirteenth-century red used for all the 
rewritten initials. Colouring only the left side of an initial O is also attested 
in the undoubtedly original ninth-century initial on folio 54v (number 17). 
Folio 46v (figs 195, 221). The diagonal right side of the initial A (Psalm 
46:7) and a reference mark below it are in the same dark blue as used on 
the angels’ wings and Christ's mandorla in the relevant Ascension scene. 
The letter was completed in the red ink of the other rewritten initials of the 
twelfth/thirteenth century. The dark blue may be original ninth-century (cf. 
numbers 13, 17, 18, 20); the shape of the initial A is typically ninth- 
century. Colouring only the diagonal right side of an initial A is attested in 
the undoubtedly original ninth-century initial on folio 13v (number 11). 
Folio 55v (figs 196, 222). The left and central part of the initial Y of 
Psalm 56:5 is in the same dark blue as used for two reference marks, the 
angels’ wings and Christ's mandorla in the Ascension scene. This colour 


may be original (cf. numbers 13, 17, 18, 20, 21). The initial Y was 
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completed with the red of the rewritten initials. Its shape is in the ninth- 
century script, different from the completely rewritten Y seen in the verse 
directly above it (cf. also the Y in figs 4, 211, 223, 231 — the original 
ninth-century elongated shape is visible below the squat rewritten red 
initial of the twelfth/thirteenth century). Examples number 11 and 17 
indicate that it was not uncommon for the ninth-century painter to paint 
only part of the initial signalling the verse connected to the illustration (cf. 
also numbers 20 and 21). 

23. Folio 82v (figs 186, 223). The undulating reference lines above the 
miniature and the word "rise" of Psalm 81:8 are of the same light-blue 
colour as used in Christ's mandorla, Adam's and Eve's clothes, and 
Hades' beard. This must be original ninth-century. The diagonal right side 
of the initial A in verse 8 was painted with the same colour, still partly 
visible below the later rewriting of the letter in red ink (cf. numbers 11 and 
21). 

24. Folio 92v (fig. 224). It seems that before the initial O of Psalm 90:11 was 
rewritten in red ink in the twelfth/thirteenth century, its left side was 
painted in the dark blue used also for the roof of the church in the 
miniature. This side of the letter had the pointed shape of the ninth-century 
initials (cf. numbers 17 and 20 for the colouring of only half the letter O, 
and numbers 13, 17, 20-22 for the dark blue colour). 

25. Folio 96v (fig. 225). The reference marks of the page and the initial E of 
Psalm 95:10 are painted in the same dark blue as Christ’s mantle, which 
may be original (cf. numbers 13, 17, 20-22, 24). The initial E has the 
ninth-century pointed shape. Only the horizontal central line of the letter 
was added in the red ink of the rewritten initials. 

26. Folio 116r (fig. 226). The reference marks relating Psalm 111:9 to the 
miniature are of the same bright green as the tree growing from the head of 
the charitable man. Corrigan considers this colour retouched in the 
twelfth/thirteenth century," but there is evidence that it might be original: 
the characteristically pointed ninth-century initial E of verse 9 is painted in 


the same colour. The letter was completed in the red ink of the rewritten 





94 Corrigan (1992), 143. 
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initials (with a red line doubling the inside curve of the green E and adding 


the central horizontal stroke). 


There are also two instances where the dark blue of the painted initials appears 


attached to the rewritten red initials of the twelfth/thirteenth century as if it had been 


added to them when the miniatures were retouched. However, the form of the letters 


themselves may argue otherwise. 


2T: 


28. 


Folio 51v (figs 3, 227). The initial I of Psalm 51:9 consists of two parts: 
the rewritten red I, which doubles the dark blue left with an equally thick 
line and a reference mark to the left of that. The same blue is used for 
Simon’s mantle and is comparable to the dark blue that may be original in 
the examples of numbers 13, 17, 20-22, and 24 above. Like the blue line, 
the red part of the letter is a straight line and does not have the more 
ornamental form of the rewritten red initial I which appears on other 
pages, with a broader base and top and small horizontal element in the 
middle (e.g. fig. 102). This might mean that when the red part of the initial 
was painted it simply followed the blue line that already existed there from 
the ninth century. 

Folios 109v-110r (figs 88, 228). The reference marks are painted in the 
same dark blue as the clothes of various figures in the miniatures, similar 
to the blue of the examples mentioned above (numbers 13, 17, 20-22, 24, 
27). The initial K of verses 30 and 37 (Psalm 105) is in the red ink of the 
twelfth/thirteenth-century rewriting, but its upright stroke is also doubled 
on the left in the same dark blue, next to which there is a reference mark. 
The shape of the K in these two initials is plain, unlike the ornamental 
form of the other rewritten Ks on the same and facing folio (with small 
horizontal strokes at the ends of the vertical, and sometimes the diagonal 
lines of the letter, figs 88-89, 228). This might mean that when these two 
red initials were painted they simply followed the vertical blue line that 
probably already existed since the ninth century, marking the left stroke of 
the original letter. Otherwise, if the blue parts of the initials (and the 
reference marks) were later retouching, they must have followed the shape 


of pre-existing ninth-century features exactly. 
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There are also a few instances where the coloured initials were neither 
overpainted nor completed in the red ink of the rewritten initials. They must have 
been coloured already in the ninth century, and were left untouched when the other 


initials were rewritten (before any colours could be added to the miniatures). 


29. Folio 10v (fig. 110). The initial T of Psalm 11:5 is painted in the same 
dark blue colour as used on the angel's wings, on the clothes of men, and a 
segment of sky in the miniature above. It is similar to the dark blue 
mentioned in numbers 13, 17, 20-22. 24, 27, and 28 above. Since this letter 
is actually painted above the angel's wing, it must certainly be original 
ninth-century (the painter covered the initial with his miniature and then 
rewrote it in colour so that it would be easily visible). 

30. Folio 47v (fig. 229). The initial T of Psalm 48:4 is partly highlighted 
above the sepia ink of the original script in the same dark blue as the 
reference mark next to it, the decorative elements on John Chrysostom's 
clothes, and the outline of his halo. (Cf. the dark blue mentioned in 
numbers 13, 17, 20-22, 24, 27-29). 

3]. Folio 62v (fig. 42). The initial E of Psalm 64:14 and the reference marks 
are painted in the same blue and green as the two segments of sky and the 
rays of light in the Pentecost scene. The letter has the characteristically 
pointed ninth-century shape. 

32. Folio 88v (fig. 250). The initial T of Psalm 88:13 and the reference marks 
are painted in the bright green also used for the trees on Mount Thabor in 
the Transfiguration scene. This is another example of a bright colour that 


may be original ninth-century and not retouched. 


Many of the above examples indicated that bright and intense colours 
of the miniatures and the relevant reference marks were not necessarily retouching, 
but may be the original colours of the illustration. This could mean that many other 
miniatures and reference marks in similar colours may also belong to the ninth 
century rather than the twelfth/thirteenth, and this seems to me to be the case — for 
example on folios 5v, 9v (fig. 149), 33r, 63v (fig. 185), 64r (fig. 184), 77v, 85v, 86r, 
86v (fig. 189), 88r (fig. 106), 89r (fig. 131), 97v, 98v (fig. 146), 100v (fig. 187), 101v 
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(fig. 122), 105v. Generally speaking, my brief examination of the Chludov Psalter 
gave me the impression that retouching may have been less extensive than is believed. 
Obviously, since my access to the manuscript was restricted, this problem and the 
question of reference marks could not be resolved, and my tentative impression needs 
a more extensive study, which I hope to undertake in the future. Anyway, even if most 
of the reference marks in the Chludov Psalter are painted in colours of the 
twelfth/thirteenth-century retouching phase, they could simply be reviving original 
signs which had faded. After all, at least part of the above evidence clearly proves that 
a number of reference marks (in the form of sings or painted initials) are originals 


painted in the ninth century (see numbers 1-17, 29). 
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